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THE CHINESE NAVY.—I. THE BATTLE OF THE YALU. 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CHINA. 


Tue lessons which the news- 
papers have been busy drawing 
for the past year, and have not yet 
wholly discontinued to draw, from 
the war between China and Japan, 
have been to a considerable extent 
misleading, for it has been a war 
without fighting, like a war of 
shepherds’ dogs among a flock of 
sheep. Individual heroism on the 
Chinese side has not indeed been 
wanting, but of organised military 
resistance there has been none at 
all. Not only were the Chinese 
levies untrained but they were un- 
armed, or what was perhaps worse, 
armed with weapons which the 
men could not handle, with modern 
rifles with the sights rusted to the 
barrel, and without the proper 
ammunition. Even their numbers 
were throughout vastly inferior to 
those of the enemy. Before the 
outbreak China was warned that 
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she could not hope to resist the 
disciplined armies of Japan except 
with enormous odds on her side. 
But instead of putting three men 
to one in the field, which was the 
very least that might have been 
expected of her, China has never 
succeeded in putting one man 
against three. The Japanese have 
never attacked except with over- 
whelming numbers. 

And the Chinese soldiers ac- 
cepted their fate from the outset : 
after their first decisive experience, 
resistance to the enemy never 
really entered their minds, their 
sole preoccupation being to make 
room for the enemy as he advanced, 
while keeping up some form of 
fighting. This relation between 
the two armies became so well 
understood before the close of the 
war, that the Japanese comman- 
ders were wont to send word to the 
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Chinese that they would attack 
such a point at such a time, when 
the Chinese general would place 
his main body in a neutral posi- 
tion, leaving a small detachment 
to fire off some cartridges for the 
honour of the flag, and retire. 
This incredible procedure is quite 
in keeping with Chinese military 
traditions: the campaign against 
the Taeping rebels was conducted 
much on the pro-forma system till 
towards the end ; an Imperial offi- 
cer on one occasion, speaking to a 
foreigner, summed up his own justi- 
fication in the neat axiom that two 
people could not occupy the same 
place at the same time,—‘“if they 
come, I must go.” 

From the mere military point of 
view, therefore, the war recently 
concluded is void of any useful in- 
struction except as an exercise in 
mobilisation on a large scale. 

There were, however, two notable 
exceptions to this sweeping gen- 
eralisation—the accidental naval 
battle of the Yalu and the capture 
of Wei-hai-wei ; on both which oc- 
casions the Japanese met with a 
stout resistance from the Chinese 
navy. The interest of the war, as 
war, consequently centres in those 
two episodes. 

The former event, being the 
first serious encounter between 
modern ships, attracted the notice 
of naval critics throughout the 
world ; but the voluminous com- 
ments of experts lost much of their 
value through their imperfect ap- 
preciation of the human condi- 
tions of the fight. The ships on 
both sides were tabulated in Naval 
Annuals, and could be ranged for 
comparison, armour against arm- 
our, speed against speed ; gun and 
projectile could be pitted against 
each other. What appeared out- 
wardly of the management of the 
commanders also could be pressed 
into the service of the foreign critic 
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in order to supplement the material 
factors and account for the actual 
result. Yet the real essence of 
the battle would evade such me- 
chanical analysis. The omission 
of the vital factor was unavoidable, 
but nevertheless the omission in- 
validated the conclusions. 

The story can perhaps never 
now be fully told, since the prin- 
cipal Chinese officers have met 
their death in a holocaust of 
suicide, —in itself suggestive of 
cerebral conditions incomprehen- 
sible to the Western mind,—and 
there were necessarily many things 
that escaped the cognisance of the 
few overworked foreign officers 
who served with the fleet on that 
occasion. But although a com- 
plete history be impossible, we 
may yet rescue temporarily from 
oblivion some of the circumstances 
attending the great naval fight 
which have either escaped notice 
or been related with so little em- 
phasis as to have missed their 
proper qualifying effect on the 
verdict of naval judges. 

The lessons which the Yalu 
battle were popularly supposed to 
have taught were: the advantages 
of speed, and of quick-firing guns ; 
the danger of fire; and the pro- 
tective value of side - armour. 
The superior manceuvring of the 
Japanese fleet has also been fully 
recognised as a ruling factor in 
the result. But the inward con- 
ditions under which the Chinese 
fleet went into action have scarce- 
ly been apprehended by foreign 
critics, which indeed is not sur- 
prising, since the truth surpasses 
belief. Let us recall the brief life- 
history of that navy, now, alas! 
no more. 

The war of 1856-60, carried on 
by assailants 12,000 miles from 
their base, impressed China with 
the value of sea-power, and predis- 
posed her to listen to the proposals 
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made to endow her with a navy. 
It was “a hair of the dog that bit 
her”; and the idea took sudden 
possession of the statesmen of 
Peking, who, however, had very 
little conception how the aspira- 
tion was to receive concrete em- 
bodiment. From the inception to 
the consummation of the scheme 
there was too brief an interval. 
The Government had not begun to 
realise what it was committing 
itself to when the navy was sprung 
upon it, Minerva-like, manned 
and equipped for action. It was 
only too complete,—for the foreign 
organisation was incompatible with 
Chinese polity, and no provision 
had been made for the grafting of 
the new cutting on the old stock. 
In consequence the Minerva fleet 
promptly fell to pieces, leaving 
China and her _ inexperienced 
advisers a little wiser than be- 
fore. The Lay-Osborne adventure 
failed because it was against na- 
ture, a premature attempt, and 
a violation of the law of evolu- 
tion. 

Brought to their bearings by 
this failure, sounder counsels guid- 
ed the Chinese statesmen of the 
day, who made a fresh start in 
naval construction. Half-a-dozen 
light-draught gunboats were or- 
dered, with no foreign admiral to 
dictate his own terms of service. 
They were known as “alphabeti- 
cal,” from the names given to the 
first four, and from this nucleus 
the modern navy of China may be 
considered to have grown. 

From gunboats to cruisers, from 
cruisers to ironclads, and then to 
more cruisers, torpedo-boats, dc., 
the rise of the Pei-yang squadron 
was fairly steady until the year 
1886, when the increase of the 
fleet came to a dead stop. The 
southern squadrons, never of much 
account, progressed simultaneously, 
producing nothing, however, but 
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abortions, scarcely worth 
loguing. 

Together with the purchase of 
ships, a laudable effort was made 
to educate the personnel to work’ 
them. Naval schools were estab- 
lished at Foochow, Tientsin, and 
elsewhere, and cadets were sent 
abroad to study in technical col- 
leges and to serve in European 
navies. The Chinese Government, 
by which term may always after 
1871 be understood Li Hung- 
chang, seemed to be doing all that 
could be reasonably expected to 
get up an efficient naval service 
for China. While training a native 
staff, they engaged foreign officers 
to serve on board their ships as 
engineers, gunners, torpedo - in- 
structors, crowning the edifice by 
a titular foreign admiral. To all 
outward seeming the Chinese were 
seriously resolved to possess an 
efficient navy ; and they had in fact 
gone so far ahead of the Japanese 
in the provision of matériel, that 
when Admiral Ting visited their 
ports with his fleet during the 
summer cruise of 1891, the Japan- 
ese press became excited to emula- 
tion. It was from that date, and 
apparently in consequence of that 
visit, that the most formidable 
additions have been made to the 
Japanese navy. 

Nor were the Chinese officers 
one whit behind their insular 
neighbours in acquiring profes- 
sional knowledge, whether of 
science or seamanship. Up to 
the time, indeed, when Captain 
Lang, R.N., cut short his second 
term of service — 1890 — the 
Chinese fleet had been making 
remarkable progress in organisa- 
tion, drill, and general efficiency. 
That officer, though driven to in- 
cessant remonstrance against the 
arrested development of the fleet— 
no new ships having been added 
since 1886—was yet so well satis- 
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fied with the progress of officers 
and men that he declared that 
three years more of the training 
he had been giving them would 
render the personnel fit for any 
duty they might be called upon to 
perform. 

A tragic interest now attaches 
to the circumstances under which 
that zealous officer was forced to 
resign the service; and it would 
even be ungenerous to recall them, 
seeing the actors in the scene have 
all gone to their account, were it 
not one of those typical transac- 
tions which, better than any ab- 
stract theorising, reveal the very 
secrets of the Chinese heart, and 
furnish the key at once to their 
military and administrative im- 
potence. 

In engaging the services of a 
competent British officer to organ- 
ise their navy, the Chinese Govern- 
ment—i.e., Li Hung-chang—was 
obliged to resort to duplicity, in 
order to effect a semblance of re- 
conciliation between the naval 
service and the mandarin system. 
After the experience gained in his 
first term of service in China, 
Captain Lang declined to re-enter 
it without adequate substantive 
rank. Whether this stipulation 
was made by the British Board 
of Admiralty before giving him 
leave to serve, or was imposed by 
Captain Lang himself, is imma- 
terial. What the Viceroy had to 
do was to contrive a form of words 
which would satisfy the condition 
without disturbing the Chinese 
official arrangements. Captain 
Lang was given the title of co- 
admiral with Ting, while all au- 
thority was secretly withheld from 
him. So long as Admiral Ting 
was present, Captain Lang did not 
discover his true position. His 
advice was followed, he was on 
the most cordial terms with his 
co-admiral, and there was nothing 
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to show he was not, de facto, com- 
mander-in-chief. As soon, how- 
ever, as an accident caused the 
two to be separated, the situation 
was revealed. lLang’s order to 
hoist his admiral’s flag was dis- 
obeyed, and Commodore Liu as- 
sumed command of the fleet. An 
appeal by telegram to the Viceroy 
Li only brought stronger confir- 
mation of the fact that Lang’s 
Chinese rank was never intended 
to be other than a sham. 

For a considerable time before 
the breach took place the senior 
officers of the fleet had been con- 
spiring against Captain Lang, with 
the view of forcing him to resign 
in disgust. And when a Ohina- 
man gives his mind to making him- 
self disgusting to a foreigner, his 
success is usually unqualified. The 
leaders of the movement were 
Commodore Liu -poo-chin, Com- 
modore Lin-tai-san, and Captain 
Fong. The admiral was loyal to 
Captain Lang throughout, but was 
overawed by his captains, who en- 
joyed over him the advantage of 
technical training, and who had clan 
support and backstairs influence, 
which, perhaps, the more simple- 
minded Ting had neglected to cul- 
tivate. The officers were fellow 
provincials, who had come from the 
naval school at Foochow; the ad- 
miral was from another province, 
and was isolated as well as half- 
educated. The Chinese have been 
ridiculed for placing a man of 
Ting’s professional antecedents in 
command of their fleet ; but expert 
officers did not spring out of the 
ground as soon as the Chinese be- 
gan to buy ships—they had to serve 
themselves with the best that was 
available. No doubt, however, it 
was his provincial connection with 
Li Hung-chang that retained the 
admiral in the command of the 
fleet, the province of An-hwui not 
supplying naval officers of the new 
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school, and a clansman at the head 
being essential to secure loyalty to 
the Viceroy. But, indeed, after all 
is said, if the Chinese Government 
had made no worse selections for 
command than the brave Ting, the 
country would not be in the miser- 
able plight it is in to-day. 

Of the three conspirators against 
Lang, the most determined was 
Captain Fong, a man of singularly 
Jewish-looking physique, and with 
the financial instincts of that 
race highly developed. He distin- 
guished himself from the beginning 
of the war by aggravated and in- 
corrigible cowardice. It fell to his 
lot to be the first to meet the 
Japanese in hostile encounter, 
leaving Asan Bay on the 25th of 
July; and his first lieutenant, the 
fighting soul of the ship, being 
killed, Captain Fong ran when he 
might have inflicted serious dam- 
ageontheenemy. After an official 
inquiry held at Wei-hai-wei in Sep- 
tember, the case against Captain 
Fong was clear. He had run from 
the enemy and deserted his consort, 
which was destroyed. It was sug- 
gested by General Von Hanneken, 
who presided over the commission 
of inquiry, to Admiral Ting that 
Captain Fong be at once relieved 
of his command and sent ashore. 
“But that would be no punish- 
ment,” replied the admiral ; ‘‘ you 
don’t know the Chinese.” So poor 
Captain Fong was spared to dis- 
tinguish himself again at the Yalu, 
where in his haste to escape from 
the fight he rammed a consort, the 
Yang-wei. This latter feat, owing 
to the vague spelling of Chinese 
names, especially when filtered 
through telegraph wires, has been 
variously attributed by English 
naval critics to almost every ship 
in the fleet save the right one. 
The ship was the Chi-yuen or Tsi- 
yuen, both transliterations equally 
hear to the Chinese sound, and the 
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captain was the unfortunate but 
notorious Fong. His cup was now 
full, and his execution was ordered 
by the throne, and carried out by 
his own comrades at Port Arthur 
within a week of the Yalu battle. 

Of the two commodores, Lin, 
commanding the Chen-yuen iron- 
clad, committed suicide when he 
struck a rock at the entrance to 
Wei-hai-wei in November; and 
Liu—poltroon, braggart, traitor— 
put an end to himself at the sur- 
render of Wei-hai-wei in February. 
Thus was Captain Lang avenged 
of all his enemies. 

But it is time to ask, What was 
the motive of these Chinese officers 
in driving Captain Lang out of the 
navy before the period allotted for 
its organisation had been half com- 
pleted? They had all served in 
the British navy, and knew what 
a fleet should be, and how essential 
was the instruction which Captain 
Lang was imparting to the Chinese 
officers and men. 

The question might be put in 
another form: What is China? 
and why is she what she is, a car- 
cass for the eagles ? 

The simple truth is, Captain 
Lang’s system and that of the Foo- 
chow captains were incompatible ; 
their respective aims were mut- 
ually destructive. The principle 
of the one was to subordinate the 
men to the service; of the other, 
the service to the men. These are 
simple words to italicise, yet they 
are worthy of the distinction, for 
they contain the very gist of Chin- 
ese public life in all its phases. 
The infinite ramifications of family 
interest, clan interest, pecuniary 
interest, official interest, are but 
offshoots from the grand radical 
principle, the individual before 
everything. Hence the squeezing 
out of patriotism, public spirit, 
esprit de corps, from Chinese life 
by a circumambient force which 
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resembles the pressure of the at- 
mosphere. 

The navy being a thing of 
foreign origin, and the officers 
having undergone a certain amount 
of foreign training, and being com- 
pelled, in the absence of any others, 
to make use of foreign forms, a cer- 
tain infusion of the foreign spirit 
was inevitable. Professional pride 
had, in fact, taken some root in the 
minds of not a few officers of the 
junior ranks, as well as among the 
men; and the sentiment lifted 
them above the more sordid tradi- 
tions of their race. But the 
senior captains had either never 
been touched by this ennobling 
spirit, or had quickly dropped it on 
returning to their native surround- 
ings. They represented the “ old 
Adam” of officialdom, and their 
scheme of life required the naval 
service to be reduced to the cor- 
rupt level of other Chinese insti- 
tutions. To this species of degen- 
eration it is obvious that Captain 
Lang would be an uncompromising 
obstacle ; his presence was a stand- 
ing reproach ; and, as with a foreign 
substance in the body, a process of 
automatic ejectment was set up, 
which eventually ousted Captain 
Lang from the Chinese navy. Re- 
lieved of the presence of their 
foreign organiser, the captains pro- 
ceeded to run the navy as they 
wouid a music-hall or a brewery, a 
mere profit-earning corporation, 
which was to make provision for 
themselves and for the wastrels of 
their families. After four years 
of this disintegrating process, the 
war was unexpectedly thrust upon 
these poor, incompetent, money- 
grubbing wretches. 

But the true state of the navy 
cannot be fully understood with- 
out reference to yet other traits 
of Chinese official character. As 
nature was supposed to abhor a 
vacuum, so do the Chinese abhor 
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discipline. Orders issued and sim- 
ply obeyed are scarcely heard of ; 
the links of responsibility are 
loose, and, where there is no ex- 
ceptional reason for the opposite 
action, tolerance is mutual and 
universal. No official will openly 
displease another; and they live 
in such an elastic system of give 
and take—which is also, as we 
have seen, carried even into the 
operations of war—that direct at- 
tack or direct defence seems to be 
tacitly ruled out of order. Such 
a flexible etiquette may perhaps 
soften the asperities of social in- 
tercourse, but it is of course fatal 
to efficiency in any executive 
service. 

Its effect on the navy was pecu- 
liarly disastrous. The various de- 
partments had been accustomed to 
put up with each others’ shortcom- 
ings. The stores were in the hands 
of one, the arms of another, the 
pay of a third bureau. The ships 
were left unsupplied, yet no com- 
plaint could be made without vio- 
lating the canons of courtesy and 
exposing the aggressor to stealthy 
reprisals, Among the numerous 
deficiencies on the outbreak of war 
was the not unimportant item of 
ammunition; yet no admiral or 
captain would be so rude as to 
requisition any, for fear of dis- 
turbing the arrangements of the 
Changs and Lis and Wus and the 
rest of the predatory tribe. The 
politeness of “‘H.M.S. Pinafore” 
prevailed, and the fleet drifted to 
its doom without the supplies 
which were essential to their 
efficiency as war-ships. Of course 
the idea of ever going into action 
was not entertained by the respon- 
sible officers. Immediately before 
the outbreak, the two commodoeres 
refused to contemplate war as 4 
possible contingency, and they 
closed their eyes resolutely against 
the idea, as men put away from 
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themselves the prospect of death. 
They proved, in conversation with 
foreign naval officers in Korea, 
that their hearts were entirely on 
a peace -footing: they professed 
unbounded confidence in Li Hung- 
chang’s patching up the trouble 
then arising with Japan. 

By no one was the internal con- 
dition of the Chinese navy more 
accurately apprehended than by 
the Japanese. This is clear from 
their action. From the first they 
practically disregarded an enemy 
nominally superior and unencum- 
bered, while they committed 
thousands of troops and scores of 
transports to the open sea, of 
which it was the first duty of the 
Chinese admiral to have shown 
himself the master. The collision 
which occurred on 25th July be- 
tween two Chinese ships—one a 
cruiser, the other a torpedo-catcher 
of 12 knots !—and three powerful 
Japanese ships was an experiment 
which gave the Japanese the true 
gauge of the Chinese navy. Some 
officers, they saw, would fight, most 
would run, and all. would fall into 
disorder, which would give the 
advantage to the enemy. 

How far Li Hung-chang himself 
was really aware of the truth 
about the navy, and how far he 
was capable of measuring its im- 
portance if he did know it, may 
not be precisely clear. He had 
just completed his tour of inspec- 
tion, amid the bravery of fluttering 
banners and the smoke of many 
tons of gunpowder. If his esti- 
mate of the efficiency of the fleet 
be inferred from the use he made 
of it, it was modest enough—but 
not, as matters turned out, too 
modest. His strategy with regard 
to the navy was pronouncedly con- 
servative, vetoing all adventure, 
and holding the fleet intact for 
emergencies near home. ‘The 
coast garrisons of Port Arthur 
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and of the metropolitan province 
had been denuded to supply troops 
for Korea, and for the defence of 
the capital Li Hung-chang evi- 
dently placed his whole reliance 
on the navy, for which purpose he 
confined it to the Gulf ports. 
The Imperial Government, on the 
other hand, knowing nothing be- 
yond the fact that they had a 
navy which had cost considerable 
sums of money, were all for of- 
fensive action to avenge the re- 
verse of the 25th July. The 
centrifugal and centripetal forces 
eventually balanced themselves ; 
the fleet was restricted to short 
cruises between the Gulf ports, 
with headquarters at Wei-hai- 
wei. 

Before settling down to this 
state of equilibrium, however, the 
fleet performed some characteristic 
evolutions. In their short cruises 
the flanking ships sometimes de- 
scried smoke on the horizon, ob- 
viously the enemy. Signal made 
to the flag-ship, brought on the 
slate—all in English—to the com- 
modore, who spoke and wrote the 
language perfectly. Commodore 
sponges the signal off the slate, 
makes no entry, reports nothing 
to the admiral, who did not know 
a word of English. Collision 
avoided for that time at least. 
Just after the Kowshing tragedy 
and the flying fight of Captain 
Fong the Peking authorities or- 
dered the admiral to go out in 
search of the enemy and take ven- 
geance. The order was incontinent- 
ly obeyed; and a course was shaped 
from the Shantung promontory for 
Ross island off the southern coast 
of Korea, where the Japanese trans- 
ports might be conveniently inter- 
cepted. During the afternoon the 
admiral— more likely the Com- 
modore Liu, who was the evil 
genius of the flag-ship—thought he 
would, like Nelson, “amuse the 
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fleet with a signal.” So he hoisted 
the promise of a glorious victory 
over the enemy on the morrow, 
urging every officer and man to 
do his duty, and particularly to 
avoid being betrayed by flags of 
truce and suchlike, but to utterly 
destroy the hostile fleet. Next 
morning early, before sighting 
either island or ship, another signal 
was hoisted from the flag- ship, 
‘Turn sixteen points to star- 
board,” which is the man-of-war 
equivalent for “ Right about,” and 
the Chinese fleet steamed back to 
its usual anchorage. This freak 
was well understood to be Com- 
modore Liu’s, but by what argu- 
ments he had persuaded the ad- 
miral were never known, and now 
never will be. 

It was evident to the advisers 
of the Chinese Government that 
the craven spirit of the senior 
captains, the weak authority of 
the admiral, and the internal de- 
ficiencies of the ships portended 
disaster, worse than that which 
threatened the troops on land, for 
they at least could run away, 
whereas the fleet would become 
valuable prizes and an important 
addition to the strength of the 
enemy. The need of foreign officers 
was now fully realised, and a de- 
spairing attempt to supply it ex 
tempore in face of the enemy was 
made. There were a few gunnery 
officers in the fleet, survivors of 
the Lang period, the chief of whom 
was a Mr Hekmann, representative 
of Krupp. Of engineers there were 
two German and one English, also 
survivors. An American officer 
who had been many years teaching 
in the naval schools at Tientsin 
and Wei-hai-wei, M‘Giffin by name, 
volunteered for service afloat, and 
received the rank of commander. 
An English officer named Tyler, 
who had had some naval experi- 
ence, volunteered from the Customs’ 
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Revenue service. In this scratch 
team there was no influence strong 
enough to repress the fugitive im- 
pulses of the three senior captains, 
and no authority to weld into 
temporary union the incongruous 
elements of the fleet, or to main- 
tain a show of discipline. The 
captains had already shown their 
capacity for deceiving the admiral, 
and it was not to be supposed that 
in the lower ranks of officers and 
among the men from different 
provinces there were not weak 
links in the chain, which would be 
apt to give way under strain. In 
this extremity the requisite psychic 
force was found in Mr Von Han- 
neken, an artillery officer who had 
constructed the forts on the coast 
of the Gulf of Pecheli, had been 
accustomed to command Chinese, 
held official rank, and wielded great 
personal influence. This officer 
accepted the post of adviser to 
Admiral Ting as a forlorn-hope, all 
other help failing, and he joined 
the fleet in Wei-hai-wei about the 
middle of August. He found an 
Augean stable before him, but was 
obliged to content himself with a 
few temporary reforms. The first 
concern was naturally the arma- 
ment, and an examination of the 
magazines at once revealed the 
fact that the ships were virtually 
without ammunition. The officers 
were, of course, all well aware of 
this, but dared not utter their 
thoughts for fear of giving offence. 
Von Hanneken promptly tele- 
graphed the state of affairs to Li 
Hung-chang, with an indent for 
specific quantities of shell to be 
made at the Tientsin arsenal. 
The sequel was so characteristic 
of Chinese routine as to deserve 
recording. 

In the first place, the order was 
passed on by the Viceroy to the 
official in charge of the Ordnance. 
This was Chang, the Viceroy’s 
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nephew, an official well known for 
his gains through contracts for 
guns and other material, on which 
he retained an enormous percen- 
tage. If his uncle was unaware of 
Chang’s proceedings, he was the 
only man in China who was so 
innocent. Mr Chang resented the 
demand for shell, his natural 
official obstructiveness coming to 
the aid of his instinct for covering 
up his own delinquencies. He 
indited a reply to the requisition, 
to the effect that Von Hanneken 
was wrong in the quantity he had 
ordered, for had he understood his 
business he would have known 
that fifteen was the full number of 
shell allowed for each gun, that 
being the number originally sent 
with the guns by Krupp when the 
ships came out. This despatch 
having been conveyed to Von 
Hanneken, he sent a rejoinder 
conceding that Mr Chang was 
incontestably right ; but repeating, 
nevertheless, his demand for the 
full quantity ordered, or that Mr 
Chang be sent himself to fight 
the fleet. The arsenal must in 
fact be set to work night and 
day to produce them. The corre- 
spondence ceased. Some weeks 
later a transport arrived at Wei- 
hai-wei with “the ammunition for 
the fleet.” On examining this, it 
was found that Mr Chang had 
stuck to his colours, and sent the 
precise number of shell that he 
had himself prescribed, simply 
ignoring the requisition of the 
admiral and his adviser. 

(There is some satisfaction in 
knowing that this official was soon 
after “broke” for harbouring a 
Japanese spy in his private office, 
where all the most confidential 
papers respecting the Chinese ar- 
maments were kept, and who, no 
doubt, furnished to his Govern- 
ment copies of the very correspond- 
ence now in question. Chang is 
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reported to have saved his head 
at the expense of his purse.) 

Such, then, was the condition 
of the navy when the interdict 
to the ships leaving port was 
partly removed at the instance 
of Von Hanneken, who, notwith- 
standing all imperfections, urged 
activity. Soon followed the great 
battle of the 17th September out- 
side the river Yalu. How the 
hostile fleets came to meet there 
remains a mystery. The Chinese 
were escorting transports; but 
the Japanese have never clearly 
explained what brought them to 
that particular place at that par- 
ticular time. 

The brunt of the fight on the 
Chinese side was borne by the 
two battle-ships Ting-yuen and 
Chen-yuen. On board the former 
were Admiral Ting, Commodore 
Liu, Von MHanneken, Tyler, 
Nicholls, and Albrecht, engineer. 
On the Chen-yuen were Commo- 
dore Lin, Commander Yang, per- 
haps the best officer in the fleet, 
who unfortunately committed 
suicide at Wei-hai-wei in Feb- 
ruary, Commander M‘Giffen, and 
Hekmann, Krupp’s gunnery officer. 
The whole responsibility for the 
action rested on Von Hanneken, 
who was not even a,seaman. The 
Chinese, with extemporised lead- 
ers and slow imperfectly armed 
ships, had to meet a perfectly or- 
ganised fleet, with full comple- 
ment of trained and enthusiastic 
officers. 

As they steamed out to meet 
the enemy, whose smoke had been 
descried over: the horizon, the 
formation for attack was given 
out by Von Hanneken, and signals 
made from the flag-ship. Seeing 
then the prospect of a long fatigu- 
ing day, he went down to his 
cabin to take some refreshment 
and prepare himself; and it is 
interesting to know that on retir- 
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ing in the evening after the battle, 
he found the half-emptied glass of 
claret standing undisturbed on the 
table. 

On returning to the bridge, Von 
Hanneken perceived the ships 
making a quite different evolution 
from that ordered, and learned 
that this was done by Commo- 
dore Liu, who had made different 
signals to the fleet without saying 
a word to anybody. He justified 
himself by alleging that he was 
following the order of battle which 
had been given them by Captain 
Lang. Hasty consultation with 
Mr Tyler resulted in the decision 
to adhere to the faulty formation 
rather than risk changing it so close 
to the enemy, with so many slow 
ships and a most imperfect organ- 
isation. As there has been some 
criticism of the Chinese order of 
battle, it is fair to remember that, 
whatever its merits or demerits, it 
is not what the admiral or his 
adviser intended, but what was 
forced on them by the infidelity of 
the commodore. This same dan- 
gerous officer continued to dis- 
tinguish himself during the en- 
gagement by transmuting the 
orders telegraphed to the engine- 
room, in order to thwart the inten- 
tion of Von Hanneken to get to 
close quarters with the enemy. 
This, however, the inferior speed 
of the Chinese ships would in any 
case have prevented. Some critics 
have somewhat unfairly scoffed at 
the Chinese disinclination to close, 
as if it were the 14-knot ship that 
could choose her distance from an 
enemy of 20 knots, Admiral Ting 
was wounded in the very beginning 
of the action, and was being at- 
tended to in his cabin when both 
his servants were killed while 
binding up his wound. The 
sole command thereupon devolved 
on Von Hanneken. 

It would be a work of superero- 
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gation to do more here than notice 
a few of the salient incidents of 
the sea-fight, which have received 
less than their due share of atten- 
tion from the newspapers. As the 
Chinese ships lost their formation, 
and communication with the ad- 
miral was cut off in the very be- 
ginning of the engagement by the 
destruction of the signalling ap- 
paratus, it followed that the fight 
was to a great extent a struggle of 
individual ships, the behaviour of 
each ship reflecting the character 
of her commander. The Japanese 
took full advantage of the situa- 
tion, and by superior speed and 
combination were able to isolate 
the Chinese ships and destroy them 
in detail. The victims of this con- 
centrated attack were first the two 
old Armstrong cruisers, Chao-yung 
and Yang-wei, and next the two 
Stettin cruisers, King-yuen and 
Lai-yuen—the former burnt and 
sunk, the latter escaping by the 
prowess of her officers and crew, 
with her after-body burnt to a 
shell. The Cheh-yuen, Armstrong 
armour-deck cruiser, which went 
down so suddenly early in the 
fight, was believed to have got 
foul of one of her own torpedoes. 
The Japanese fire, it seems, was 
concentrated on the torpedo-rooms 
of that and other ships, whose offi- 
cers thought to rid themselves of 
the danger of explosion on board 
by letting loose their torpedoes 
promiscuously. One of these is 
supposed to have come in contact 
with the Cheh-yuen while floating 
about. The sinking of this ship 
caused great loss of life, including 
that of Mr Purvis, the engineer. 
Very few were saved. 

The theory of the sinking of the 
Cheh-yuen by accidental contact 
with floating torpedoes is ques- 
tioned by experts, who are rather 
disposed to think the ship exposed 
herself to the torpedo-tube of the 
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Japanese ship which she had run 
out of the line to attack. 

The danger of torpedo - rooms 
above water was indeed one of the 
most useful lessons of the Yalu 
engagement, another being the 
advantage of smokeless powder. 
In connection with torpedo dan- 
gers, an act of heroism at the Yalu 
should not escape record. The 
flag-ship Ting-yuen was on fire for- 
ward, and her torpedo-room was 
threatened. There were in the 
tubes two torpedoes with war- 
heads fitted, and there were three 
war-heads unattached. The heat- 
ing of the fulminate of mercury 
used as detonator for the torpedo 
charge would have caused an ex- 
plosion which would have blown 
half the ship away. The torpedo 
gunner, perceiving thisdanger, went 
to the torpedo-room, deliberately 
undid the two war-heads from the 
fitted torpedoes, and carried them 
and the three others out of danger. 
This he did, well knowing the risk 
to his own life. No doubt the 
Chinese possess heroic qualities, 
waiting to be unlocked by the 
proper key. 

The interest of the fight neces- 
sarily centred in the two iron- 
clads, for it was only in them that 
there was really competent direc- 
tion, and it was on their destruc- 
tion that the Japanese admiral 
concentrated his efforts. The two 
ships were utterly deficient in 
quick-firing guns, their offensive 
strength being confined entirely 
to their barbette guns of 30°5 
e.m., of which each ship carried 
two in each of her two turrets. 
The fate of the Chinese navy, 
therefore, the question of naval 
supremacy, the fate of China her- 
self, depended on the efficiency of 
these eight guns, and the steadi- 
ness of the men who stood behind 
them. The failure was as melan- 
choly as it was characteristic of 
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the whole state of China. Indeed 
it is most curious to observe how 
the general cause of the national 
collapse is exemplified in every 
separate detail, as the nature of 
a metal is repeated in each separ- 
ate crystal. 

The ammunition of these guns 
consisted of two descriptions of 
shells and steel shot. The two 
kinds of shell were—(1) those made 
for action, of 3-5 to 4 calibres long, 
made of hammered steel, with a 
1} inch wall, carrying a bursting- 
charge of 132 lb. of powder; (2) 
those made for practice, of 2°8 
calibres long, of cast-iron, with 34 
inch wall, carrying 25 lb. powder. 
The first could only be made by 
Krupp, and they were costly. 
The second were badly made at 
the Tientsin arsenal, dangerous to 
the gun, and generally fraudulently 
filled with cheap non-explosive sub- 
stances. The large shell possessed 
tremendous explosive force; but, 
having comparatively low initial 
velocity, it required a short range 
for full destructive effect, and this 
was precisely what the Japanese 
would not permit. One of these 
shells, which struck the Matsu- 
shima, killed and wounded 46 men, 
and committed such havoc on 
board as to compel the admiral 
to shift his flag. Half-a-dozen 
such hits, one would have said, 
would have crippled the whole 
Japanese fleet. But only two 
effective shots were recorded dur- 
ing the action. Why? 

Of these heavy shells there were 
but three altogether in the fleet ; 
they were on board the Chen-yuen, 
one of which was handled with 
good effect by Mr Hekmann. He 
had been down ranging the bow- 
gun of 15 c.m., and when he re- 
turned to the turret found that 
two of the three big shells had 
been already fired away by the 
Chinese gunners, with unknown 
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result, and the third was in the 
gun. This he reserved for a 
favourable destination, and the 
Japanese flag-ship got the benefit 
of it. Of the smaller shells 
there were but fourteen to each 
gun. They were better than 
nothing. All were, of course, 
fired away within the first hour, 
and the fight had to be continued 
during the long afternoon with 
non - explosive steel shot, which 
pierced the unarmoured ships with- 
out doing any damage. And yet 
when, at five o'clock, with a good 
hour’s daylight still in hand, the 
Japanese ships withdrew from the 
scene, the Chinese ships which 
were left were in a condition to 
follow them. But it was the slow 
chasing the swift, bootless. It was 
given out at the time that the 
Japanese fleet had chased the 
Chinese all the way to Wei-hai- 
wei, which was nonsense: for, in 
the first place, as the faster Jap- 
anese ships had been making.cir- 
cles round the Chinese the whole 
day, the latter could not have es- 
caped at all; in the second place, 
if they had broken through the 
Japanese line they could not have 
gone five miles without being 
caught ; and in the third place, 
when the Chinese fleet did leave, 
they did not go to Wei-hai-wei at 
all, but to Port Arthur. 

What saved the two ironclads 
was their defensive armour, com- 
bined with the indifferent shooting 
of the Japanese, which has been 
remarked throughout the war.! 
These advantages would not, how- 
ever, have availed the Chinese, had 
the foreigners not been on board 
to stiffen the backs of native offi- 
cers and men. 

But now the very interesting 
question suggests itself, How came 
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the proverbial nail in the horse’s 
shoe to be missing? Why were 
there only three effective shells in 
the Chinese fleet? This, again, 
simply resolves itself back into 
the old question, Why is China 
China ? 

The foreign officers attached to 
the fleet had been conscientiously 
for many years urging the Govern- 
ment to supply proper ammuni- 
tion, and they had reported the 
faulty castings and frauds of the 
native arsenals, Finally, just two 
years before the war, the Viceroy 
Li had approved of the purchase 
of a quantity of the large shell 
from Krupp, and the commission 
was put in the hands of the official 
at the head of the Ordnance de- 
partment, the same Chang whose 
acquaintance we have already 
made. In the exercise of that 
wide discretion of inaction which 
all Chinese officials permit them- 
selves, Mr Chang did not choose 
to put the order in execution, and 
of this it is not improbable that 
his Japanese clerk made precise 
reports to his real employers. 
Thus China and her cause were 
lost through the /éches of one who 
was not only a careless official but 
notoriously infamous. For, not- 
withstanding all disadvantages of 
disorganisation, indiscipline, &c., 
it seems probable that a supply of 
the proper ammunition for these 
guns would have turned the tide of 
war on that 7th September 1894. 

Even this lesson was scarcely 
sufficient for the Chinese. It re- 
quired a whole month after the 
Yalu battle for the foreign officers 
to persuade Li Hung-chang to give 
an order for the purchase of shell ; 
but he did it at last, when too late, 
for the supply reached Shanghai 
only to tantalise the fleet in Wei- 





1 I went over the two ironclads after the battle, and could only find four hits 
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hai-wei, which had still only the 
inferior shell—though plenty of 
them—with which to make their 
final stand.1_ The converse of this 
frequently happened, orders for 
Admiral Ting’s requisitions hav- 
ing passed the Ordnance depart- 
ment, and been stopped for the 
Viceroy’s sanction. 

Thus, we submit, the point has 
been made good that the deeper 
lessons derivable from the Yalu 
battle are not the value of speed, 
or the offensive power of quick- 
firing guns, or the danger of ex- 
posed torpedo-rooms, or the risk 
of fire, or even the power of dis- 
cipline, important as all these are. 
The chief lesson of the Yalu, as of 
the war generally, is a psychical 
one. The naval fight differed from 
the land fights only in this, that a 
foreign sow! was present. Without 
the foreigners, and especially Von 
Hanneken, it is evident enough 
there would have been no fight at 
all. If the commodores dared to 
deceive their admiral under the eye 
of the foreigner, what would they 
not have done without such sur- 
veillance? They had in fact been 
hoodwinking him all through the 
war, always with a view to shun- 
ning action. 

But the foreign element was 
present also in another form which 
it would be unjust to ignore. The 
Chinese officers in the fleet were of 
various degrees of merit and of 
valour ; but among the younger 
generation were not a few who had 
imbibed with their foreign training 
the professional enthusiasm, the 
esprit de corps, which makes heroes 
of common men, and which goes a 
long way to supply the lack of the 
broader feeling of patriotism which 
inspires the men of the West. 
Admiral Ting was loyal, brave, 
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and intelligent; his deficiencies 
pertained to his education, for 
he belonged to the pre-scientific 
period. But he, notwithstanding 
his ignorance of any foreign lan- 
guage, was by his nature in perfect 
sympathy with the foreign spirit. 
Had the senior captains—some of 
whom, by the way, had been four- 
teen years in their ships, blocking 
the way of promotion of younger 
and more competent men—cordi- 
ally supported their chief instead 
of baulking him, the whole condi- 
tion of the fleet must have been 
very different from what it actu- 
ally was. 

As for the men, they differed 
greatly among themselves. Where 
they could be classified by pro- 
vinces the northern men, recruited 
from Shantung, proved the most 
intelligent and trustworthy. Ob- 
viously anything could be made 
of such material, given reasonable 
conditions of pay, treatment, and 
training. 

Between the Chinese soldiers 
and sailors there is a wide and 
most instructive difference, due to 
discipline and management. The 
naval service, being a new creation, 
had no traditions to strangle efforts 
at improvement. Starting from a 
tabula rasa, it was built up entirely 
on the foreign model, and whatever 
military value there may be in the 
service belongs, without any quali- 
fication, to the foreign instruction 
and the greater or less infusion of 
the foreign spirit. This points 
clearly to the source of Chinese 
regeneration, if such a thing is ever 
to be realised. 

It is not without interest to 
observe how psychic influences 
also governed the subordinate 
features of the struggle. The 
foreigners, as a whole, in the navy 





1 One thousand of these shells are now lying at Nanking, after the guns have 
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as in other services, are more 
patriotic for China than the Chin- 
ese themselves. Why this should 
be so is a profound mystery, for 
the more conscientious a man is, 
the worse treatment he receives 
from them. The Chinese favour 
only those who cheat them and 
help them to cheat the State. 
But among the foreigners at the 
Yalu there were certain sectional 
enthusiasms which had a marked 
influence on the course of events. 
Perhaps the most interesting of 
these was the touching devotion 
to the Krupp guns among the 
representatives of the great Essen 
factory. The ordinary layman 
can with difficulty realise the at- 
tachment which grows up between 
the engine-driver and his engine, 
for example, and generally be- 
tween the workman and his tool. 
About a modern gun there is a 
special fascination. The ease and 
precision of its fittings, the fault- 
less workmanship, the glittering 
smoothness of its tubes, the deli- 
cacy of its auxiliary machinery ; 
above all, the sense of accumu- 
lated power which slumbers like 
a baby until its thunders are 
evoked by a few turns of the 
wrist,—these are wonderfully cal- 
culated to stir the soul of the 
gunner; while to the man with a 
scientific bent there is absolutely 
no limit to the interest opened out 
by the gun and its appurtenances. 

Now, whether it be of set pur- 
pose or from kindly instinct, the 
Krupp firm have availed them- 
selves largely of this kind of senti- 
ment in the prosecution of their 
business. The warmth of feeling 
which is generated in the great 
establishment at Essen radiates to 
all its distant connections, and it 
may be truly said that the zeal 
thereby inspired has contributed 
as much as the excellence of the 
material supplied in building up 
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the strong position which the firm 
occupies in Ohina, Nor is it a 
speciality of Essen ; the system of 
sending experts with their machines, 
to remain in the service of the 
purchaser, and to keep the praises 
of the maker constantly sounding 
in his ears, seems to be followed 
by German manufacturers wher- 
ever practicable. And a most 
effective propaganda is thereby 
established in the very places where 
it is most certain to be fruitful. In 
this way the Chinese Government 
gets the benefit of the most valu- 
able technical services, while the 
Essen guns, the Shichan torpedo- 
boats, and other things, have not 
only zealous living advocates 
always on the very spot, but 
watchful guardians to see the 
machines kept in order and every 
justice done to them. The gun- 
nery officers and instructors in the 
Chinese service belong almost all 
to the Krupp propaganda, It 
was loyalty to Krupp — perhaps 
still more to the gun—that gave 
the Chinese the benefit of Mr 
Hekmann’s invaluable services in 
their fleet. It was his eye and 
hand that directed the shell that 
nearly disabled the enemy’s flag- 
ship. No doubt there was pay 
attached to the services of the 
foreigners; but, as Carlyle has 
told us, the highest services can- 
not be bought with money. 

The value of this sentiment of 
devotion to the machine is equally 
exhibited negatively by the con- 
spicuousness of its absence in other 
cases. In the Chinese fleets were 
ships and guns of English origin, 
but without any English dry- 
nurse either to care for or praise 
them. The consequence was abuse 
and misuse throughout; engines 
completely destroyed, and guns 
never even supplied with suitable 
powder. The two Armstrong 
cruisers Chao-yung and Yang-wei 
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were, one would almost say, de- 
liberately sacrificed at the Yalu 
through this species of neglect. 
The boilers of these two ships 
were ruined, their tubes encrusted 
and dangerous to touch, so that 
their nominal sixteen knots were re- 
duced to a speed of eleven. Their 
guns had been re-ringed in China ; 
but owing to imperfect workman- 
ship or defective quality of copper, 
the breech jammed in action, and 
the guns were thereby rendered 
useless. 

That alone would have ensured 
their destruction, from their in- 
ability to keep station, and the 
certainty of their being cut off. 
But, as if to consummate their 
doom, their guns were served with 
old and perished powder, which 
had been repeatedly condemned as 
useless, and even destructive to 
the gun.! There was no one of 
technical authority who had the 
least interest in seeing that that 
machinery and these guns received 
fair usage. Rather, on the con- 
trary, there were never absent 
technical experts whose personal 
interest would be served by aggra- 
vating the failures and by insinu- 
ating, whenever a hitch occurred 
through the carelessness or ignor- 
ance of the Chinese, that the fault 
was in the matériel. Up to the 
very last of the peace exercises at 
Wei-hai-wei in May 1894, two 
months before the war, Mr Schnell, 
Kruppist, the chief artillery in- 
structor for that station, took 
much pains to disparage the two 
disappearing guns at the west 
entrance, of which the Viceroy 
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Li was expressing his approval. 
The case was so palpable that the 
Viceroy turned quite savagely on 
the detractor; but it was only 
an exaggeration of the constant 
drip, drip which excavates the 
stone. 

Indifference to auxiliary agencies 
is rather a British characteristic ; 
indeed, it is one of the factors in 
the relative relapse of British in- 
dustries. The Englishman abjures 
for himself and disdains in others 
sentiment in business. The naked 
law of supply and demand is his 
business decalogue. He makes a 
good article, and good wine needs 
no bush. If the pagan world does 
not appreciate the excellence of 
what is offered to it, so much the 
worse for the pagan world. He 
trusts everything to the intrinsic 
merits of his productions, which 
the world is at liberty to discover 
if it pleases. Others may puff 
their dubious wares, give dinners 
and douceurs, send new-year gifts 
and keep up courtesies, enlist na- 
tional and professional sentiment 
into the pursuit of business, and 
do many other things; but as for 
him and his house, they will stand 
on the ancient ways. And yet 
there is a real potency in senti- 
ment which the thoroughly prac- 
tical man would no more discard 
than he would discard electricity. 
Services which cannot be bought 
for money may sometimes be 
bought for five shillings’ worth of 
recognition. The cold formula of 
supply and demand by no means 
exhausts the elements even of 
commercial life. 





1 Some officers deny that the powder 


majority, both Chinese and foreign, affirm it. 


was perished and condemned ; but the 
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THE great bell clanged out jubi- 
lantly: half-past five. Leaving- 
off time. The horses, plodding 
patiently down the brown stretch 
which was in time to be a corn- 
field, quickened their steps a little 
that they might get to the end of 
the furrow the sooner; yonder in 
the pleasure- ground the garden- 
boys tilted up their watering-cans 
hastily, splashing each other, and 
giving the mignonette-bed an undue 
portion of the refreshing stream in 
their haste to be gone. The old 
carpenter went on tranquilly plan- 
ing the door-panel he had in 
hand; but his assistant, young 
and sprightly, glowing, moreover, 
with the consciousness that a cer- 
tain likely lass of his acquaintance 
was awaiting him at the entrance 
to the village, flung down hammer 
and nails and seized his coat. 

“Bell’s gone!” he shouted to 
his chief as he passed, thrusting 
his arms into the sleeves; but the 
other merely looked up sourly and 
went on with his task. 

Out in the wide beech-bordered 
avenue a couple of very old men 
were slowly and painfully hoeing 
the intrusive grass which had over- 
spread its gravelled surface. They 
wore clogs, corduroy trousers tied 
below the knee with string, and 
brown cardigan jackets a good deal 
frayed and faded. Both had blue 
eyes, grey fringes of whisker, and 
complexions of a brownish-yellow 
tinge, which, added to a certain 
stolidity of expression, caused their 
faces to look as though they were 
carved in wood; both wore fur 
caps a trifle mangey, well pulled 
down over the ears. Their coats, 


carefully folded and laid on the 
grass beside them, seemed alike in 
as the old 
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fellows progressed in their task 
they carefully “shifted” these gar- 
ments, now one man turning back 
for the purpose, and now the other. 
They might have been twins, so 
closely did they resemble each 
other; but they were not even 
brothers, merely cronies, who from 
years of constant companionship 
had grown alike in thought and 
habit, and even in appearance. 
There was but one difference be- 
tween them: Tommy Vose did not 
see very well, and Will Barnes was 
rather hard of hearing. Tommy, 
therefore, was the first to apprise 
Will that it was leaving-off-time. 

“Eh,” said Will, “I thought it 
mun be gettin’ on for’t. Shadders 
is grooin’ lung.” 

“ Ah,” agreed Tommy, glancing 
round, “so they are, lad, so they 
are.” 

Will chuckled to himself, “A 
body’d fancy th’ owd chap could 
see ’em,” he muttered. Tommy’s 
anxiety to make light of his blind- 
ness was a great joke to Will, 
and the consciousness of his own 
superior sharpness of vision an 
unfailing source of satisfaction to 
him. 

Simultaneously straightening 
their backs, they shuffled to the 
spot where their coats lay, and 
stiffly stooping, each assumed his 
own. 

“ Ground’s dowey,” said Tommy. 
“Eh?” asked Will. 
‘“‘Ground’s dowey,” repeated Tom, 


in a roar. “Eh, thou’rt gettin’ 
turble bad at ’earin’, lad. Thou’rt 
warsenin’ fur sure. Well, coom,” 


raising his voice again, “let’s be 
toddlin’.” 

Toddle they did, having first, 
with the forethought born of their 
years and rheumatics, and fostered 
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by long tolerance and even laxness 
on the part of the authorities, hid- 
dentheir hoes among the neighbour- 
ing evergreens, thus saving them- 
selves the extra quarter of a mile’s 
tramp which would have been 
necessitated by a return with them 
to the tool-shed. They trudged 
slowly and soberly along the path 
which led to the village, lifting 
their heavily-shod feet but a little 
way off the ground, and swaying 
from side to side as they walked. 
They did not speak to each other 
—in fact they very seldom did: 
Tommy’s remark about the bell 
had broken a silence which had 
lasted since dinner-time, and even 
then Will had only enlivened the 
meal by observing ‘“ Oheese is 
rayther strong,” and his comrade 
had responded sarcastically that 
he was “ gettin’ meeterly tickle at 
stoomach.” 

As they shambled over the cob- 
ble-stones in the village proper, they 
were overtaken by a couple of their 
fellow-workmen who were talking 
loudly and excitedly. 

“ Hello, Will!” cried one, “ got 
th’ bag yet?” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” chuckled the 
old man, catching the words for 
once, and showing all his tooth- 
less gums in an appreciative grin. 
““Naw, I haven’t, Ed’ard. I’ve 
nobbut bin wortchin’ ’ere a matter 
0 forty-five year, thou knows. 
Thot’s all. Nay, nay, they’ll 
scarce notice me.” 

“Well, th’ talk is as th’ new 
squire’s fur turnin’ out all as 
doesn’t raly belong to the pro- 
perty. ‘Theer’s twice too many 
labourers fur th’ size o’ th’ estate,’ 
says the bailiff to Joe here, ‘an’ 
nat’rally,’ says he, ‘Sir John mun 
gie th’ preference to his own ten- 
ants, I’m sorry for ye,’ says he, 
‘but it connot be ’elped.’ So poor 
Joe’s to look out fur a place as 
soon’s he con. An’ Richard Bill- 
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ington, he’s getten th’ sack too an 
Bob Norris.” 

“Eh,” said Tommy, clacking his 
tongue, pleasantly exhilarated by 
hearing bad news which did not 
personally affect him. “Eh my, 
what changes! Well, I were born 
o’ th’ property, an’ wortched ’ere 
mon an’ boy fur nigh upon seventy 
year, an’ my feyther before me, an’ 
my gron’feyther. An’ I’ve paid 
rent fur yon little cot o’ mine fur 
fifty-seven year. Ah, I have. 
Eh, dear a’ me! If Sir Gilbert 
was livin’ t’ud be lung afore he’d 


ha’ let they things be done. Poor 
Richard Billington! my word, 
he'd be takken’ to! He would 


thot. Sir John hasn’t no under- 
standin’ o’ country ways—a reg’lar 
town gentleman he is, they say— 
he'll never be half th’ mon his 
uncle was—an’ they say th’ new 
bailiff’s cruel ’ard.” 

“ He is thot,” growled the other. 
“* How mun I feed my childer?’ 
says Joe, welly cryin’. ‘Do th’ 
best yo’ con,’ says Penley, h’istin’ 
up’s shoulders, ‘It’s yo’r look-out,’ 
says he. ‘I mun do th’ best J con 
fur yor mester,’ says he. ‘”I'were 
a bad job fur us all yo’ coom here,’ 
says Joe. He didn’t care nowt 
about th’ chap if he were to go, yo’ 
knowen, so he says it out, like a 
mon—an’ loud enough too—didn’t 
’ee, Joe?” 

“Eh, I did,” said Joe, with 
a kind of melancholy triumph. 
“‘ He’s ’eerd th’ truth as how’t is.” 

“ Well, it'll not bring a blessin’,” 
opined Tommy. “It wunnot, lad. 
Eh, owd Sir Gilbert ’ull be turnin’ 
in’s grave.” 

Meanwhile old Will had tramped 
off again, and Vose, with a parting 
nod expressive of goodwill and 
commiseration, hastily hobbled 
after him. His unwontedly gar- 
rulous mood caused him to shout 
out one or two comments on the 
recently heard news, but finding 
21 
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that his comrade did not respond, 
he relapsed into taciturnity. 

In time they arrived at the 
cottage rented by Tommy, where 
Will had lodged ever since he had 
begun to work on the estate, so 
many years ago now that they 
scarcely remembered their previous 
separate existence. ‘Our missus” 
they had both called the late Mrs 
Vose, who, while she lived, poor 
soul! had “washed and mended 
them,” and “done for them,” and 
“barged at” them when they re- 
quired it, with the utmost im- 
partiality. “Our place” they mu- 
tually designated the tiny white- 
washed house, though as a matter 
of fact Tommy paid rent for it, 
and Will paid him a certain weekly 
sum for board and lodging. Or 
rather, to be accurate, Tommy 
paid himself, it having been his 
custom for years to draw Will’s 
wage at the same time as his own 
on the weekly pay-day, both sums 
being taken possession of by ‘Th’ 
missus” while she lived, and ex- 
pended as she considered advisable 
for the earners thereof. Mrs 
Vose, being a prudent and strong- 
willed woman, preferred laying out 
the money herself, and it was in 
her day that the two cronies first 
began to dress alike. Now, though 
she was gone, the custom survived. 
Tommy kept the purse and made 
all necessary purchases, It was so 
much simpler and easier for one 
man to go into a shop and say, 
“‘ We’s ha two o’ them, an’ a couple 
o’ yon, an’ fower pairs o’ they 
socks,” pointing to the required 
articles with a decided forefinger, 
than for each to go a-shopping on 
his own account. They divided 
the indoor labour of the little 
establishment, Tommy on this 
occasion blowing up the fire and 
making the tea, while Will laid 
the table. As they sat opposite 
each other, the latter, vigorously 
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stirring his tea, chuckled to 
himself. 

“T connot ’elp but think of 
Ed’ard Prescott,” he said. ‘‘‘ Han 
yo’ getten th’ bag?’ says he. Ho! 
ho!” 

Tommy, who had been blowing 
into his saucer, and was now 
slowly sucking up its steaming 
contents, stared hard at his friend 
over the rim. 

** How lung hasto bin wortchin 
‘ere, says-to?” he inquired, as he 
set it down at length. 

Goin’ on five-an’-forty year,” 
responded Will, promptly. 

‘‘ Ah,-so thou has—an’ lived i’ 
th’ one place all the time. Eh, 
thou’rt as good as a tenant o’ Sir 
John’s if thou artna a tenant. 
But thou was born Ormskirk-way- 
on, wern’t thou?” 

“ Ah,” assented Will; “I were 
born at Aughton yon. My feyther 
were a Manchester mon, an’ my 
mother coom fro’ Liverpool, but I 
allus call mysel’ an Ormskirk mon.” 

“So I’ve yerd thee say,” observed 
Tommy, and thereupon fell into a 
brown study. 

Next morning, as the couple 
approached the scene of their daily 
labours, whom should they find 
awaiting them but Mr Penley, the 
new bailiff. 

“Ten minutes late, my men,” he 
called out as they drew near. 

‘* Well, an’ ten minutes isn’t so 
bad for owd folks same as us,” 
responded Tommy, pleasantly, and 
in no way quickening his pace. 
“T reckon when yo’n getten the 
rheumatics yo’rsel yo’ll happen find 
it a bit ’ard to turn out afore day- 
leet.” 

“Tf you are too old to keep to 
your time you should be too hon- 
est to take your full day’s wage. 
Come—get to work; where are 
your tools, Barnes?” 

“ We’s find th’ tools reet enough 
when we're ready, mester,” re- 
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turned Will, who had been leis- 
urely divesting himself of his 
coat, and now shambled across the 
grass to the place where the hoes 
were bestowed. 

“Ts that where you keep them ? 
you lazy old beggar !” shouted the 
bailiff, irritated beyond measure 
by his manner. 

“‘ Soomtimes one place an’ soom- 
times another,” said Will, adding 
with an explanatory smile, “It 
saves a dale o’ time, goin’ back’ards 
an’ for’ards, to keep ’em handy.” 

“ And look at the result ! ” cried 
Penley. ‘Red with rust —and 
the handles rotting away.” 

“°Tisn’t a very good piece 0’ 
timber, I doubt,” observed Will, 
surveying his implement critically. 
“Soom las’es twice th’ time of 
others. Nay, ’tisn’t good timber.” 

“T should like to know what 
timber would stand that kind of 
usage,” said the bailiff, roughly. 
“T will have no more of it—you 
understand, Vose? ‘Take your 
tools back to the shed every night 
when you have finished work. Do 
you hear?” 

“Tt'll waste a dale o’ time,” 
grumbled Tommy. “Mester Woods 
never found no fault wi’ us fur 
lettin’ ’em bide i’ th’ bushes.” 

“T daresay — Mr Woods was 
pretty easy-going all round. Per- 
haps that’s one reason why every- 
thing in the place is going to rack 
and ruin. But these ways won’t 
do for me. I owe a duty to my 
employer, and I mean todo it. So 
you'll just do as I tell you, Vose. 
As for you, Barnes, after this week 
you won’t be required here.” 

Will stood staring at him with 
a vacant smile: if he heard, he did 
not understand. 

“The old fellow’s deaf, isn’t 
he?” said Penley; then, raising 
his voice, “Do you hear what I 
say? ‘You won’t be wanted here 
after Saturday.” 
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Will gaped at him. 

“T’m noan to coom to wark o’ 
Monday ?” 

* No.” 

“ Well,” said Will, smiling again, 
but anxiously, “ an’ thot’s a funny 
thing. When mun I coom again, 
Mester Penley ?” 

“You needn’t come at all. You 
are not wanted here any more. 
We employ too many men for the 
size of the place—and the estate 
can’t stand it. Sir John is obliged 
to part with all except his own 
tenants. He can’t employ every 
one, so he draws the line there.” 

“What's he sayin’?” asked 
Will, turning helplessly to his 
friend. Tommy was incapable of 
answering him. He stood as 
though transfixed, his woodeny 
face more wooden than ever, his 
jaw dropping. Will came a step 
nearer the bailiff and laid his hand 
on his sleeve. 

‘‘Spakin’ o’ this ’ere hoe,” he 
said, tremulously. ‘See yo’, Mes- 
ter Penley, it isna my fault ’at it’s 
gone rotten. It were allus a bad 
bit o’ wood. But I’s tak’ it round 
t? th’ tool-shed o’ neets, if thot’s 
all. An’ yo’ can stop th’ price out 
o’ my wage if yo’n a mind.” 

“Tt is not on account of the 
hoe,” returned Penley, hastily. 
“‘T should have given you notice 
in any case. Sir John can’t afford 
to keep so many labourers.” 

“Sir John connot afford my bit 
o’ wage?” 

** Yours and a good many others 
too. You are not the only one. 
In future he only intends to em- 
ploy his own tenants.” 

“T’ve wortched on this ’ere es- 
tate for forty-five year,” said Will, 
brokenly. 

‘Well, I am sorry for you, but 
it can’t be helped. We can’t break 
the rule for you.” 

The old man stared at him a 
moment or two, blinking his 
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blue eyes; and then feebly stoop- 
ing for his hoe, began to scrape at 
the weed-grown surface of the road. 
Presently he paused. 

“T’d be willin’ to coom fur less,” 
he observed, tentatively. 

“Can’t be done,” replied Penley, 
and anxious to put an end to a 
scene which he found painful, he 
walked away. 

When his wiry active form was 
out of sight the two cronies looked 
at each other, and Tommy, waking 
as if from a dream, drew nearer 
his companion. 

“Lad,” said he, “‘theer’s a mis- 
take. Sir John wouldn’t notice 
thee if he knowed. We mun tell 
him thou’s bin o’ th’ property so 
long—an’ as good as a tenant.” 

“ He’s i’ Lunnon,” whimpered 
Will, and then he fell a-sobbing 
like achild. ‘ I’ve—wortched ’ere 
five-an’-forty year!” he said. In 
the sudden terrible upheaval of 
all around him, this was the one 
piece of solid ground which re- 
mained beneath his feet. 

“We's write to him,” cried 
Tommy. ‘“ We’s send him a line 
to let him know yon chap’s goin’s- 
on. Very like it’s him as ’ull get 
th’ bag when Sir John hears 
on’t.” 

Will looked up admiringly, the 
tears still on his wrinkled cheeks, 
but a doubtful smile beginning to 
creep about his trembling old 
lips. 

* Eh—doesto think it?” 

“’m sure on’t. Sir John’s a 
chip 0’ th’ owd block when all’s 
said an’ done. He knows nowt 
o’ yon felly’s doin’s; but we’s tell 
him.” 

Will laughed shrilly. 

“ Ah, we’s tell him—an’ then 
we'll see summat. Eh, Tommy, 
I'd be fain to get a seet o’ Penley’s 
back.” 

He was comparatively cheerful 
during the rest of the day, though 
his pallid face and trembling limbs 
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betrayed that the shock had told 
on him. 

Tommy looked at him dubiously 
when the bell rang at half-past five. 

“ Best be off a-whoam,” he said. 
“T’ll tak’ these here tools back to 
th’ shed, and foller thee. An’ I'll 
fetch our Jim along o’ me to write 
th’ letter.” 

Will obeyed without protest, 
Tommy looking after him anx- 
iously. 

‘Th’ owd lad ‘ull not be fur 
wortchin’ mich onywheer if he 
dunnot look up. He dunnot stan’ 
knockin’ about.” 

Little Jim, Tommy’s nephew, 
was easily lured from home by the 
prospect of a jam-butty, and on 
being further promised twopence 
to buy sugar-sticks, jubilantly con- 
sented to act as scribe. Duly fur- 
nished with pen, ink, and paper— 
objects not to be looked for in 
Tommy’s establishment—the pair 
set off with solemn and important 
faces, Will awaiting them in no 
small excitement. 

Jim sat himself down at once, 
spreading out his paper eagerly, 
and dipping his pen in the ink 
with a flourish. 

“ Well, what mun I say ? 
mun I begin?” 

“?’Ark at th’ lad!” cried his 
uncle, admiringly. ‘ He'd -be fur 
writin’ straight off, I welly believe! 
Eh, but thou mun ha’ patience— 
we mun think, thou knows. Now, 
Will, owd brid, what saysto ‘ Hon- 
oured Sir,’ to start wi’?” 

“Nay, nay,” mumbled Will; 
“tud be well enough fur a begin- 
nin’, but I’m a plain mon, an’ I 
doubt I couldn’t keep it up. Write 
‘Dear Sir John,’ Jimmy, theer’s a 
good lad.” ; 

“Eh, thou’d never be fur dearin’ 
a barrowknight!” cried Tommy, 
much scandalised. ‘He'd think 
thou was makkin’ a dale too free.” 

“Hasto wrote ‘Dear Sir John’?” 
asked Will, without noticing him. 
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“Theer, Jimmy,” said Tommy, 
peremptorily, “just put ‘ Honoured 
Sir,’ an’ ha’ done wi’t.” 

Jimmy, being an ingenious lad, 
solved the difficulty by writing 
Honoured Sir on the top of the 
page, and Dear Sir John imme- 
diately beneath it ; adding on his 
own responsibility, ‘ J hope you are 
quite well” —the invariable juvenile 
formula in beginning a letter. 

“ Now then,” cried Will, warm- 
ing to his subject, “tell him as 
Mester Penley is not givin’ satis- 
faction ’ere—fur from it.” 

“Nay, lad, nay, best start wi’ 
sayin’ as Will’um Barnes ’as just 
getten notice to leave an’ niver 
look’d for’t, an’ he’s been wortch- 
in’ ’ere forty-five year.” 

“ Ah,” said Will, “ tell him thot, 
but begin wi’ sayin’ as Penley isn’t 
givin’ satisfaction.” 

Scratch, scratch went Jimmy’s 
pen, very fine and slanty in the 
up-strokes, whereas the down- 
strokes had rather a humpbacked 
appearance. 

“ Hasto wrote forty-five year?” 
asked his uncle. 

“ Five-an’-forty year !” corrected 
Will, “ five-an’-forty! Eh dear!” 

Jimmy, who had begun to write 
45, smeared out the figures with 
his finger, and looked up inquir- 
ingly— 

“Mun I write forty-five, or five- 
and-forty ?” he asked. 

“ Five-and-forty,” said Will, with 
a certain dolorous satisfaction. 
“Hasto getten’ 5 down?” 

“ Ah.” 

“Well, then, now put 40.” 

Jimmy obeyed, and the legend 
was duly set forth that William 
Barnes had worked on the pro- 
perty 540 year. 

“I’m sorry to say as he hasn’t 
got no conscience,” dictated Will, 
his thoughts still turning venge- 
fully to Penley. 

Jimmy wrote, “ He hasn’t got no 
conscience,” 
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‘“’Ere—wait a bit—what’s all 
yor hurry?” cried Tommy, rather 
in a fluster. ‘“ We han’t said ’alf 
enough about thee, Will. Sitha, 
Jimmy, write as he’s a honest re- 
spectable mon, as his feyther were 
afore him.” 

‘* A honest, respectable mon,” re- 
peated the boy, grinding with his 
pen, his eyes round, and his tongue 
protruding, “his . feyther 

. were . . . afore him.” 

* And put,” pursued Tommy, 
“Theer is nobry in the place 
as ‘ull not gi’ him th’ best o’ 
e’racters.” 

**Paper’s near full,” remarked 
Jimmy, after laboriously inditing 
this sentence in his sprawling 
hand. 

‘Eh, but I’d like another word 
or two about Penley,” cried Will. 
“See, Jimmy, just dot down as 
we’s all be fain to see his back. 
Squeeze it in i’ th’ corner, lad, con- 
not thou?” 

“T fancy I con,” replied Jimmy, 
and he did, in a rather cramped 
and downhill fashion. ‘‘Theer!” 
he added, contemplating his handi- 
work with immense satisfaction. 
“Now, what mun I put i’ th’ end? 
My name or yourn?” 

‘Put ‘James Vose has wrote 
this letter fur Will’um Barnes.’” 

‘‘ James Vose,” wrote the owner 
of the name with his best flourish, 
and then he paused in dismay. 

‘Theer’s no room fur th’ rest.” 

“Eh, well, thou mun just put 
thy mark, Will—theer, see—i’ yon 
little white place. Sir John ‘ull 
know what it means. Now, Jim, 
let’s ’ear it straight through.” 

Jimmy read out the joint com- 
position—both old men listening 
with approval, and indeed no little 
pride. Then it was folded and 
inserted in an envelope, and then 
a fresh difficulty presented itself. 
Neither of them knew Sir John’s 
London address. But Jimmy 
proved equal to the occasion. 
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“They are sure to know at the 
post-office,” he suggested sagely ; 
whereupon his uncle brightened 
up and despatched him forthwith 
with the letter in his pocket and 
a threepenny-bit in his hot little 
hand, two-thirds of which were to 
be expended for his private delec- 
tation, while the remainder was to 
purchase a stamp. 

When the hammer—hammer of 
his sturdy clogged feet was lost in 
the distance the two friends looked 
at each other, and Will rubbed his 
hands and chuckled. 

“Tf Penley know’d,” he said, 
it ’ud mak’ his yure curl!” 

Tommy winked very knowingly 
and looked immensely important. 

*T’m sorry fur th’ chap,” pur- 
sued Will, after a pause, “ but he’s 
brought it on hissel’.” 


The week came to an end, how- 
ever, without an answer from Sir 
John. Sunday arrived, and Will 
“cleaned him” and went his way 
to church in some anxiety of mind. 
The neighbours looked at him curi- 
ously, and one or two of the more 
intimate condoled with him; where- 
upon the old man pulled himself 
together and remarked cheerfully 
that he wasn’t so takken to as all 
that came to, adding darkly that 
happen they’d soon be hearin’ 
summat. 

On Monday morning he got up, 
as was his custom, before five, and 
prepared to start for his work at 
the usual time. 

“ We’s happen meet th’ postmon 
o’ th’ road,” he remarked, wistfully, 
breaking the gloomy silence which 
had lasted during breakfast. “If 
he hasn’t got no letter, thou knows, 
I con but turn me back.” 

* Eh, lad, but th’ postmon wun- 
not be coomin’ this road fur another 
two hours,” said Tommy, depre- 
catingly. “We met miss him— 


an’ yon Penley ‘ull be bargin’ if 
thou cooms wi’out th’ letter. Thou 
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con soon foller me, thou knows, if 
thou gets one.” 

“Ah, I con,” agreed Will, 
slipping off the coat again which 
he had begun to put on. “ Fetch 
my hoe out along o’ thine,—theer’s 
agood lad. I'll be with thee afore 
owt’s long.” 

When dinner-time came and 
Tommy had sat him down in very 
melancholy mood to his bread and 
bacon, certain well-known steps 
were heard to approach, and Will 
slowly drew near. 

“It’s coom!” shouted Tommy, 
brandishing his knife. 

“Nay,” said Will, shaking his 
head dolefully, ‘‘not this time, 
mon. I nobbut coom to say there 
weren't no letter this mornin’.” 

“Thot’s strange!” responded 
Tommy, scratching his jaw medita- 
tively, and eyeing Will askance. 
** Tt’ll happen coom to-morrow,” he 
pursued. ‘“ Hasto’ad thy dinner?” 

“T dunnot soomway fancy I 
could heyt,” said Barnes. “I 
niver seem to ’ave no appytite 
without I feel I’ve addled my 
mate. I think I'll jest goo my 
ways round to Robert’s an’ see if 
his Jimmy’s yerd nowt. It wur 
his name as was wrote at th’ end 
o’ the letter, thou knows.” 

“ Ah, so it was!” cried Tommy, 
brightening up. “Sir John ’ud 
very likely put o’ th’ outside 
James Vose for William Barnes. 
Ay, thou met just as well look 
round theer, but sit thee down a 
bit first an’ have a bite.” 

“Nay, nay—'t’'ud choke me,” 
said Will. “I'll be toddlin’ now, 
an’ if th’ letter’s theer I'll soon be 
back again.” 

No letter had arrived for Jimmy, 
and his mother scouted the notion 
of Sir John addressing such a 
document to him. 

“ Eh, an’ whatever ’ud tak’ him 
to write to a little lad same as 
yon,” she said. ‘“‘ Nay, it’s mich if 
ever he’d a notion as our Jimmy 
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wrote at all. The letter ‘ull be 
sent to you o’ course.” 

Will hobbled off home without 
a word. What-a long day that 
was! He got out a piece of bacon, 
thinking he would fry a slice, and 
then mournfully “sided ” it again. 

“T dunnot seem t’ave no stoo- 
mach for’t,” he said to himself. 

There was a tiny potato-plot at 
the rear of the cottage, and when 
Will had “ redded up ” indoors he 
thought he would go and work 
there. But, alas! it was already 
so neat, owing to their daily labour 
“after hours,” that not so much 
as a weed defaced its rows. Will 
sauntered gloomily round to the 
front. There was a little grass- 
plot there, and the idea suddenly 
struck him that he would adorn it 
with a rockery. 

In the house he knew there was 
a shell or two, and a broken glass 
salt-cellar which would come in for 
the purpose; and in the rubbish- 
heap near the pig-sty he could find 
a couple of blacking-bottles and 
some bricks. Most of the neigh- 
bours had rockeries in their gardens 
composed of the same materials ; 
Tommy and Will had long intended 
to erect one on their premises when 
they had time. Now time, alas ! 
was a commodity of which Will 
had enough and to spare on hand. 
Heaving a deep sigh, he took off 
his coat and set to work, wheeling 
soil from the back-garden to begin 
with, and then laboriously building 
up a rather lop-sided cone with the 
salt-cellar for an apex. So intent 
was he on his task that Tommy 
had returned from work before he 
desisted. 

“Eh!” said Tommy, ‘ E-h-h! 
Whativer hasto agate? Thou’rt a 
gradely owd lad as ever I see! 
My word! thou art!” 

“When we’n putten a two-three 
ferns an’ thot, it ’ull look ’and- 
some,” returned Will, much elated. 
For the time being their trouble 
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was forgotten; and the pair sat 
down to tea with good appetites 
and spirits to correspond. 

Next morning, however, the 
cloud enveloped them afresh: 
Tommy must go to work and Will 
remain at home until the letter 
came to reunite them. It was 
Tommy who was of the two the 
most depressed. 

“Tt’s awful onely wi’out thee, 
mate!” he said with a sniff, as he 
prepared to set off. ‘‘ Downreet 
onnat’ral it seems.” 

* Well, then, coom, I'll goo wi’ 
thee fur a bit o’ th’ road,” cried 
Will. “T’ll be back afore postmon 
cooms.” 

They set out, one as usual 
walking a little ahead of the other, 
and neither of them saying a word. 
At the entrance to the park they 
parted, nodding at each other in 
silence and with dim eyes; and 
Will turned about and went slowly 
homewards. As he walked his 
eyes mechanically searched beneath 
the hedgerow for ferns or wild 
flowers suitable for his rockery. 
Once he paused, fumbling in his 
pocket for his knife: that tuft of 
cranesbill would look well in the 
salt-cellar. He stooped, carefully 
loosening the soil round the root ; 
and then he flattened it down again 
and shook his head. 

“T han’t th’ eart fur’t to-day,” 
he sighed. 

All that day he sat indoors, 
staring into the fire, and occasion- 
ally groaning, and when leaving- 
off-time drew near he walked to 
meet his crony. 

No need for Tommy to ask if 
the letter had arrived: Will’s face 
told him, so he merely said, “ It’s 
thee, lad, is’t?” And Will nodded. 
Every morning, now, he accom- 
panied his mate as far as he dared 
on his way to the field of his 
labour ; every evening he trudged 
to meet him; at dinner-time he 
frequently appeared, merely it 
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would seem to stare gloomily at 
his friend and then to walk away. 
The letter was never mentioned 
now. 

One evening, however, old Barnes 
suddenly startled Tommy Vose by 
hammering on the table with his 
fist. 

‘We mun ha’ an’ end o’ this,” 
he cried. ‘Yon letter’s noan 
coomin’. I mun do summat.” 

Tommy paused with his knife in 
the air. 

“Why, what wud thee be for 
doin’?” he asked, mildly. 

“Sitha,” went on Will, “I’m 
addlin’ nowt an’ thou’rt keepin’ 
me. This here’s thy mate — th’ 
tay an’ all—lI’ve gi’en thee nowt 
towards it. I’m livin’ o’ thy char- 
ity—thot’s wheer it is—an’ I con- 
not thooal th’ thought on’t.” 

“Well,” cried Tommy, with a 
rather forced laugh, ‘“‘thou’rt nob- 
but a noddy—a regular noddy as 
ever I see. I’m bahn to draw 
thy wage fast enough when thou’s 
wortchin’ again. My word, I am! 
T'll mak’ out sich a bill as ‘ull 
oppen thy e’en for thee. Ho, ho! 
thou'lt see.” 

But Will did not relax. 

“It’s time for me to be lookin’ 
out for summat,” he said, “‘an’ I’m 
gettin’ owd, thou knows—wark ’ull 
be ’ard to find.” 

“Thou’rt a year younger nor 
me,” growled Tommy, and then 
there was silence. 

Next day Will did not come 
to meet his mate as usual, and 
Tommy, anxiously hastening home- 
wards, found him sitting on a heap 
of stones about half a mile from 
his cottage, looking very white and 
strange. 

“T’ve ’ad a bit of a turn, I 
doubt,” he said, “ an’ I couldn’t get 
no forrader. My legs is all of a 
shake an’ my ’ead’s funny.” 

Tommy helped him home and 
got him to bed; after which he 
warmed him a glass of beer. 





“T haven’t foun’ no _ wark, 
Tommy,” said Will, between the 
sips. 

“Never fret thysel’ fur that. 
Thou’ll find wark i’ plenty, but 
thou mun get strong an’ ’earty 
first.” 

“Nay,” said Will. ‘I misdoubt 
me as wark ’ull be like yon letter, 
lad—it’ll noan coom. I’d happen 
better dee, Tommy.” 

“Get thot beer into thee, an’ 
dunnot set moiderin’ theer,” cried 
Vose, roughly ; ‘“‘sup it up like a 
mon, an’ let’s ha’ no moore o’ 
this.” 

“When I were sat o’ th’ road- 
side yonder,” pursued Will, with- 
out noticing him, “I began o’ 
thinkin’ as I wur welly glad our 
missus was gone. Eh, I’d ha’ bin 
ashamed to look her i’ th’ face, an’ 
know I was addlin’ nowt an’ yo’ 
was keepin’ me.” 

“Th’ owd lass ‘ud never ha’ 
grudged thy bit o’ mate no moore 
nor I grudge it,” said Tommy, still 


gruffly. 

“Eh, I wish th’ Lord ’ud tak’ 
me!” groaned Will. ‘I connot 
but say it. Eh, I do! Theer— 


thou can finish th’ beer, lad. I 
dunnot seem to want it.” 

Tommy carried off the mug 
without a word, wiped his eyes 
with the back of his hand, and 
sipped a little. Then he heaved 
a deep sigh, and drank it all, 
with the most dolorous air in the 
world. 

He lay awake a long time that 
night, and the early summer dawn 
found him by his comrade’s bed. 

“T’m thinkin’,” said Will, turn- 
ing a dull eye upon him, “as I 
wunnot ’urry up this mornin’. I 
feel wake soomway, an’ my legs is 
wummicky. I reckon I'll rest a 
bit.” 

* Ah, do,” said Tommy, with an 
attempted jauntiness, belied by his 
anxious face. ‘“Theer isn’t no 
need for thee to get up—theer’s 
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nowt for thee to do. Lay still an’ 
see if th’ time ull goo a bit quicker 
fur thee.” 

Will did not answer; his face 
looked very old and drawn in the 
morning light, and Tommy’s heart 
sank within him as he felt how cold 
and inert lay his hands. 

“Will ’ull be restin’ fur good 
soon if summat isn’t done,” he 
said to himself, as he disconso- 
lately left the room. 

All that morning he went about 
his work as though in a dream, but 
towards noon a sudden idea struck 
him which filled him with trem- 
ulous hope. Immediately acting 
upon it, he burst into Mr Penley’s 
office with a haste and temerity 
which astonished that gentleman. 

** Now then, Vose, what do you 
mean by coming here like this? 
Don’t you see I’m busy? Excuse 
him, Sir John, he knows no better.” 


“Sir John!” cried Tommy, 
breathlessly. “Eh, is yon Sir 
John? I didn’t see theer wur 


soombry ’ere—my eyes is gettin’ 
so bad. Eh, Sir John, if I might 
mak’ so bowd as to say a word to 
yo!” 

“Certainly you may. Let the 
poor old fellow speak, Penley,” 
said Sir John, coming forward. 
He was a tall middle-aged man, 
with a thoughtful face, the ex- 
pression of which would have 
reassured Tommy if he had not 
been too blind to see it. 

“Tt’s about my mate,” said 
Tommy, “Will’um Barnes. Mester 
Penley’s turned him off because he 
isn’t yo’r tenant. But he’s as good 
as a tenant, Sir John. He is, 
trewly. He’s boarded an’ lodged 
wi’ me fur years an’ years——” 

“Wait a bit,” interrupted Sir 
John ; “T think I know something 
of him. You wrote to me about 
him, didn’t you? ‘You said he 


had been working on the property 
for five hundred and forty years, 
I remember.” 
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“ Five-and - forty,” corrected 
Tommy, with entire seriousness. 
“Tt wur our Jimmy as wrote th’ 
letter, an’ Will put his mark to’t. 
Neither him nor me writes.” 

Even in his earnestness he did 
not forget to imply that their lack 
of this accomplishment was en- 
tirely voluntary. 

“Oh, I see,” said Sir John, also 
seriously. ‘Jimmy wrote the 
letter. I didn’t quite understand 
at the time. I think you said, 
too, that William Barnes was an 
honest man but he hadn’t a con- 
science - 

‘Nay, nay!” interrupted Vose, 
“nowt o’ th’ kind. Will said that 
hissel’—meanin’ soombry else.” 

“Oh,” said Sir John. “It’s a 
little complicated, isn’t it? Where 
is William Barnes now.” 

“ He’s a-bed!” cried Tommy, 
the corners of his mouth going 
down like those of a frightened 
child. ‘ He’s fair broken-’earted. 
Eb, he is! He wunnot heyt 
because he hasn’t addled his mate, 
an’ he connot sleep, an’ I reckon 
he’ll—he’ll dee! Eh, Sir John, 
couldn’t yo’ tak’ him on again !— 
itll not be fur so long. We're 
owd folks both on us—an’ we’ve 
allus wortched together. Eh, we’d 
be willin’ to tak’ less wage—lI’d be 
fain to gi’ him th’ hauve o’ mine if 
yo wouldn’t let on tohim. I were 
thinkin’ on’t as I coom along, an’ 
I run ’ere to ax Mester Penley.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
his master, motioning to the bailiff 
to keep still. 

“See yo’, Sir John,” explained 
Tommy, earnestly. “I’m gettin’ 
eighteen shillin’ a-week, an’ so 
wur Will. Well, I’m willin’ to 
tak’ nine an’ say nowt about it, if 
yoll tak’ him on again, an’ gie 
him t’other nine. “Twunnot be no 
sich loss to me—I’m keepin’ him 
now—an’ it'll ’earten up th’ owd 
lad wonderful. Yo’ can tell him 
as yo’ connot gi’ no moore to folks 
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as is past their work same as we 
are. Yo’ needn’t say as I axed 
yo. Eh, thot ’ud sp’ile all.” 

“ How old is William Barnes?” 
asked Sir John, reflectively. 

“Seventy-five last Lady-day. 
Eh, he isn’t up to mich—but nine 
shillin’ isn’t mich, an’ yo’ wouldn’t 
be at th’ loss of it.” 

“And he has worked here forty- 
five years! Penley, if I had known 
I shouldn’t have allowed you to 
send him away.” 

‘You see, Sir John, you must 
draw the line somewhere. We 
made this rule—which is fair 
enough F 

‘Well, I must make another— 
All men who have worked on the 
estate for more than forty-four 
years are to continue to work 
there till they die or are pensioned 
off. Please to re-engage William 
Barnes without loss of time: wages, 
eighteen shillings a-week as before. 
I think we needn’t draw upon 
Vose’s exchequer either.” 

** Tm to get my eighteen shillin’ 
too?” cried Vose, hardly able to 
believe his ears, ‘an’ Will’s to be 
took on. Eh, my word! Eh, Sir 
John! Eh, th’ poor owd lad ull 
be thot fain !” 

He grasped Sir John’s hand with 
a bewildered expression, jerked it 
vehemently up and down, and burst 
into tears. 

‘You had better go and tell 
him,” said Sir John; then, as the 
old fellow retired with an inartic- 
ulate attempt at thanks, he added 
sternly, “Don’t do this kind of 
thing in future, Penley, without 
consulting me.” 

Tommy trotted off, still sobbing, 
and, when he reached home, rushed 
breathlessly up to Will’s bedside, 
rousing him from an uneasy doze. 

“T connot find my pikel,” mut- 
tered Will, and then, rubbing his 
eyes, he said feebly— 


*Ts’t thee, mate? I wur dream- 





in’, I b’lieve—dreamin’ of owd times 
as ’ull never coom again... . 
Tommy, I’ve bin thinkin’—theer’s 
my feyther’s watch—I allus thought 
to leave it to thee—but it’ll have 
to goo toward my berrin’. Eh, owd 
lad, we sh’d ha’ putten a bit by fur 
a rainy day if we’d ever ha’ thought 
o’ sich bad times coomin’. . . . An’ 
theer’s my Sunday suit — quite 
good, thou knows—thou met hap- 
pen raise a few shillin’ on it.” 

Tommy, whose old chest was 
still convulsively heaving, sud- 
denly ceased sobbing, and began 
to chuckle hysterically. 

“Ho, ho, lad! Nay, we’s not 
bury thee yet. Theer’s noos, mon, 
gradely noos !” 

“Eh,” cried Will, sitting up, 
“thou never says! Letter’s coom!” 

“Nay, theer hasn’t coom no 
letter, but I’ve seed Sir John his- 
sel’, Thou’rt took on again, mon ! 
Took on! Took on at eighteen 
shillin’ a-week, same as when thou 
was a yoong chap. An’ thou’rt 
to goo on wortchin’ till thou dees. 
Theer now !” 

“Theer now!” repeated Will 
rapturously, his eyes almost start- 
ing out of his head, a broad smile 
wreathing his lips. ‘“ Eh, Tommy 
—lI con scarce believe——” 

“What doesto say to thot, eh? 
cried Tommy. ‘“Coom, thou'lt 
noan be fur deein’, wilto? Thou’lt 
happen mak’ a shift to heyt sum- 
mat now. Wilto have a bit o’ 
bacon to thy dinner?” 

“ Reet, mon, we’s have a gradely 
do,” shouted Will, rubbing his 
hands. “Eh, I welly b'lieve I 
could heyt th’ whole flitch!” 

He flung one lean leg out of bed, 
then the other, and pounced upon 
his clothes. 

‘“‘ Now, Tommy, mak’ haste, owd 
lad! Wheer’s thot bacon? Coom, 
hurry up! We’s get a half day in 
yet if we're slippy.” 

M. E. Francis. 
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AN UNBIASSED VIEW OF 


Ir may seem almost too late in 
the day to reopen the vexed ques- 
tion of Armenia and its massacres, 
and I would not venture to do so 
were it not that my travels have 
enabled me to see enough and pro- 
cure sufficient evidence to make a 
clear statement as to the actual 
condition of affairs in Asia Minor 
at the present time, and to collect 
link by link the chain of events 
that led to the disturbances of last 
autumn. My route lay, if not in 
the actual districts in which the 
troubles took place, in parts where 
Kurd and Christian, Turk and 
Persian, find themselves living to- 
gether in towns and villages of a 
country that presents almost the 
same features, moral and physical, 
as the mountains and plateaux of 
Van and Bitlis, Mush and Sassun. 

The mixed Commission that was 
sent by the interested Powers, and 
the many correspondents who col- 
lected notes upon the question, 
have proved that without the least 
doubt the massacres which were 
reported in Europe toward the 
close of last year have taken place. 
They have proved also that every 
conceivable, and to us inconceiv- 
able, atrocity was committed by 
a lawless and ferocious soldiery 
upon Armenian men, women, and 
children ; that soldiery were turned 
loose from the towns to ravish and 
kill to their heart’s content, while 
their officers goaded them on to 
every manner of cruelty. Thus 
far the verdict is public news; but 
what I think has yet to be learned 
is, not only what absolutely led to 
these scenes of debauchery and 
horror, but also some idea as to the 
characters and lives of the persons 
engaged either as persecutors or 
persecuted, the actors in this ter- 
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rible tragedy. The revolting facts 
that filled paper after paper in 
England at the commencement and 
during the early months of this 
year caused such a horror in Eng- 
land as is only possible amongst a 
philanthropic and generous nation ; 
and these feelings of commisera- 
tion were stirred into a desire for 
revenge by the representatives of 
the Armenians in London, who 
were not slow to call attention 
to the pitiful state of their 
country. 

This flood of pity, noble as it 
was in one way, was accompanied 
by at least one disadvantage, if 
not danger. It closed the eyes of 
the English people, and Europe in 
general, to any other side of the 
question that might exist, to any 
incentive the Turk may have had 
for bringing himself to such a pitch 
of exasperation that his cruelty 
knew no bounds. The innocent 
Armenians had been massacred, 
and not only massacred but hor- 
ribly tortured, and women and 
children ravished and slain, and 
that was sufficient. It mattered 
not what had led to such a terrible 
state of affairs ; no crime that the 
Armenians could have committed 
could merit such punishment. It 
was by the incessant appeal of the 
Armenian party in London, by 
their incessant calling of attention 
by every means of publicity to the 
last act in the drama, that they 
were able to obliterate all that had 
gone before, except to allude to a 
period of persecution ; and in ac- 
complishing this, no doubt they 
were highly satisfied with their suc- 
cess and with themselves. But be- 
fore judgment can be passed upon 
the Turk, it is necessary to under- 
stand far more about Armenia and 
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the Armenian question than the 
British public has had opportunity 
of learning. It is true articles and 
pamphlets were published, many of 
them absolutely unbiassed in their 
opinions, regarding the question ; 
but while much stress was laid on 
the geographical, historical, and re- 
ligious position of Armenia, there 
was a tendency to ignore more im- 
portant elements of the case, the 
general character of the parties con- 
cerned. And it is, think, upon this 
point that the greatest ignorance 
and even biassed opinion are found 
in England. To the ordinary 
British public the state of affairs 
is somewhat like this. Peaceful 
villages of Christians, much re- 
sembling our country population, 
are found surrounded on all sides 
by vast lawless hordes of semi- 
savages, who, when the innocent 
villagers are in church, steal their 
sheep and cattle, while troops 
of cruel soldiery are constantly 
engaged in exacting illegal taxes. 
Then every month or so the church, 
with its belfry and its timbered 
roof, is burnt, the priests flogged 
or dragged to prison, and the vil- 
lage destroyed, while the women 
and children are led captive. 
Such, so far as I can gather, is the 
idea of the general public upon 
the Armenian question. But how 
far is this from the truth! In- 
stead of these homely villages 
with their churches and spires, 
surrounded with trees and gardens, 
the Armenians live in burrows in 
the earth, dirty and smoke-be- 
grimed, passing their lives in agri- 
culture or in petty trade, and, 
when rich enough, lending money 
at usurious rates to the very Kurds 
of whose depredations they so 
loudly complain. Some general 
estimate of the character of the 
Armenian must be conceived be- 
fore any idea of the state of the 
country can be realised. Un- 


educated, a fanatical Christian who 
looks upon all other Churches than 
his own, the Gregorian, in much 
the same light as he does on 
Islam, immoral in his domestic 
life, practising vices which are 
supposed to be peculiarly those of 
Mohammedans, drinking more than 
is good for him, dishonest when 
he finds the opportunity in his 
business, the Armenian is a typi- 
cal Oriental, lacking the thorough- 
ness and manliness of the Turkish 
peasant, and much preferring to 
gain his ends by intrigue rather 
than by straightforward dealing. 

Such is the Armenian of the 
country districts. In the towns, 
it is true, he is brought, if not 
under a moral, at least under a 
legal code, and here we find him 
diligent, an admirable linguist, 
an excellent man of commerce, so 
far as never letting a sou pass 
through his hands without making 
something by it, squeezing those 
under him, untrustworthy unless 
it be to his advantage to be the 
contrary, suave and plausible, with- 
out affection or regard for any one, 
and immoral where immorality 
does not cost him anything; an 
obedient and hard-working clerk, 
a merciless and grasping master, 
and often marvellously clever 
withal. The Turk, on the con- 
trary, is very different. Except 
those who fill official positions, 
where intrigue is part and parcel 
of their being, the Turk is straight- 
forward, enjoying his life, as im- 
moral as the Armenian, a lax 
Moslem, with no fanaticism but 
a firm conviction in predestina- 
tion, ready to swindle when he 
finds the opportunity, which he is 
not usually sharp enough to do, 
affectionate in his nature, far too 
trusting in his disposition, and 
cruel to the backbone. He has 
never been able to rid himself 
of this great feature of the old 
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tribes from which he is sprung, 
and when his blood is heated, his 
desires fired, there is no knowing 
to what pitch of devilish cruelty 
he will not proceed. Just as 
when the original hordes of his 
people, pouring out of Central 
Asia, flooded Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and Asia Minor with every descrip- 
tion of cruelty and bloodshed, so to- 
day, deep down in his heart, there 
lingers this inheritance. It re- 
quires, happily, much to exasperate 
him ; but when a sufficient pitch is 
reached, his fury knows no bounds, 
and no constraint, moral or physi- 
cal, can hold him back. 

It has been said that the mas- 
sacres in Armenia were due to 
religious persecution. ‘This is not 
a fact, and there is no doubt in 
my mind whatever that this rea- 
son has been put forward by the 
agitators in Europe to obtain the 
more hearty co-operation of the 
Powers in redressing their wrongs. 
I think it will not be difficult to 
prove, on sufficient evidence, that 
until the actual massacres were 
taking place, when the cry of 
“Kill the Christian dogs!” was 
no doubt raised, no religious per- 
secution of the Armenians had 
taken place. I have stated above, 
and I think all who know the 
oriental peoples well will agree 
with me, that the Turk is not a 
fanatic. It is true, occasional out- 
bursts of fanaticism occur, but 
usually in the case of the mollahs, 
answering roughly to their priest- 
hood. The Sunni doctrine, held 
by the Turks, is of the two great 
divisions of Islam by far the least 
narrow. It is the Sheiyas—such 
as the Persians from whom the 
Christian meets with a scowl and 
a curse—who often refuse him even 
a drop of water to drink; while 
the Turk receives one into his 
house, eats with one, and some- 
times even drinks with one, allows 
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Christians to enter his mosques— 
in fact, makes no practical differ- 
ence between the followers of the 
two religions. It is for this laxity 
in his relations with Christians 
that the Sunni is so despised by 
the rigid and fanatical Sheiyas. 
But so far as these words of 
mine go to prove that the late 
massacres were not of a religious 
character, it may be very justly said 
that they are only a general state- 
ment. Let us, then, look into the 
question more closely. Cast your 
eyes over that great country known 
as Asia Minor—in fact, I may say 
over Mesopotamia and the province 
of Baghdad as well—and look at 
the number of cities, and towns, 
and villages that exist. I be- 
lieve I am absolutely correct in 
stating that with very few excep- 
tions indeed—perhaps only those 
of the towns containing the tombs 
of the Imams, such as Kerbela 
and Nejef, or Meshed Ali—every 
city and town, and most of the vil- 
lages, contain a mixed population 
of Christians and Moslems. Yet 
if, as has been stated, the Armen- 
ians of these districts were per- 
secuted merely for upholding the 
Christian faith, how is it that we 
find in every other direction sup- 
porters of both religions living in 
peace one with the other, and mix- 
ing freely in commerce and social 
intercourse? How is it that the 
massacres of Bitlis and Sassun are 
not perpetrated every day in every 
quarter of the Turkish empire, until 
the hated and despised Christians 
are exterminated? In the towns 
of Turkey in Asia that I have 
visited I have found Moslems and 
Christians living in accord, enjoy- 
ing the same prosperity, suffering 
the same disadvantages, the sole 
difference between their positions 
being that in the courts of law the 
judges are more prone to believe a 
Moslem than a Christian. In this 
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the judges are wrong, for, gener- 
ally speaking, neither ought to 
be believed. But we find a num- 
ber of philanthropic and irrational 
men and women in England, who 
know nothing of the Turk or the 
Armenian, and nothing of the 
status in which they live, pro- 
claiming from the platform and the 
pulpit that the Armenians were 
massacred because they refused 
to become converts, and because 
they upheld the religion of Christ. 
I never yet saw a Turk, and in- 
deed few Moslems of any religion, 
who attempted either by persua- 
sion or force to convert others to 
their belief. On the contrary, it is 
the Christians who are attempting 
to persuade the Moslems to change 
their religion, though in the case 
of the Turks their absolute failure 
has led to their abandoning them. 
Christian missionaries are allowed 
to reside, and do reside, in most of 
the larger towns of Asia Minor. 
The Americans especially have 
opened schools and churches, and 
are doing good work amongst the 
native Christian children. Let one 
thing be clearly understood with 
regard to the Eastern Christians, 
and that is this—that their fanati- 
cism and hatred toward the Turk 
are a hundred times greater than 
that of the Turk toward them. In 
talking to Moslems of Armenians 
during my travels, I heard not one 
curse or opprobrious epithet used ; 
in talking to Armenians about the 
Moslems, no name was too bad, 
no insult too deep for them. In 
Erivan, an Armenian boasted to 
me of the exquisite tiles he had 
stolen from the lovely mosque in 
that city. On my rebuking him 
for sacrilege, he told me that he 
would, if he had the power, blow 
the place up with gunpowder, and 
that he rejoiced that every tile 
he took away—and he showed me 
the bare spot of his former thefts 
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—disfigured the heathen temple. 
The following day he accompanied 
me to Echmiazin, the holy centre 
of the Gregorian Church, and there 
prayed for the destruction of all 
Moslems and heretics, and kissed, 
one after another, the relics in the 
church. Until my Arab servant 
entered Echmiazin with me, no 
Moslem, I was told, had ever been 
within the sacred walls, and I 
doubt not that he was allowed to 
enter only on account of the fact 
that it was the policy of those in 
authority to show every possible 
attention at that particular period 
to an Englishman. Yet the 
mosques in Erivan are visited by 
the Armenians, whose thefts of 
the exquisite tiles have disfigured 
beyond repair more than one 
beautiful spot. No; the Turk is 
not a fanatic, but the Armenian 
most assuredly is, and religious 
persecution will not blaze out in 
Asia Minor until the native Chris- 
tian gains the upper hand. 

To what cause, then, can the 
massacres be attributed ? 

Although, as I have pointed out, 
the Turk is by no means a bigot, 
his cruel nature naturally tends to 
render him a persecutor when he 
finds the opportunity, particularly 
if the persecution be a political 
one ; for patriotism to his country, 
his people, and his Sultan, who, he 
believes, is the Khalifa of the 
Prophet, is deeply rooted in his 
heart. No one knows better than 
he that his system of government 
is rotten; but no one is more 
ready to defend it from outside 
attack. It was easy for him to 
see that the Christian population 
was an enemy to the State, and 
therefore he considered it an enemy 
to himself —and therein lies the 
key of the situation. 

Here we must leave the discus- 
sion of generalities, to survey for a 
little what had been taking place in 
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Armenia previous to the breaking 
out of hostilities. It is not neces- 
ary, in order to trace the course of 
these political events, to revert to 
any period previous to the Berlin 
Conference of 1878. When the re- 
presentatives of the Powers then 
present were discussing the Eastern 
problem, the Armenians took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to state 
their case. They did so, however, 
with that disregard for correctness 
which characterises the statements 
of all Eastern people—owing more, 
perhaps, to their natural tendency 
to exaggeration than to the wilful 
telling of untruth—with the result 
that the European delegates gave 
the question but little thought, 
merely calling the attention of the 
Sublime Porte to the matter by 
inserting a clause that “reforms 
should be instituted in the pro- 
vinces inhabited by Armenians.” 
This clause was as vague as it was 
impracticable, for every province 
of Asia Minor is inhabited by 
Armenians, and the members of 
the Conference could have little 
intended or expected that the 
Sultan should commence a series 
of practical reforms throughout his 
dominions in Asia. Had the 
Armenians understood, as they 
probably never will understand, 
that the practical minds of Europ- 
ean politicians are influenced more 
by a few simple and unadulterated 
facts than by imaginary, or at least 
vague statements, there is no doubt 
that even as early as the Berlin 
Conference considerable attention 
would have been concentrated upon 
their position, and the matter 
treated as one of importance. But 
when, in the memorandum which 
they handed in—to Mr Goschen, 
I believe — they commenced by 
the assertion that in that vague 
district known as Armenia the 
Christian, or rather Armenian, 
population numbered three mil- 
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lions of souls, it was impossible 
that much credence could be put 
in the ensuing paragraphs of their 
statement of complaint against the 
Porte. 

With regard to this question of 
population a few words must be 
said, for though in detail it is un- 
important, except in proving the 
ratio of the Christians to the Mos- 
lems, it is interesting as showing 
to what extent the Armenians can 
be believed in the stories that they 
spread regarding their co-religion- 
ists in Asia Minor. Let us com- 
mence with 1878: we have there 
an official Armenian statement of 
their numbers—three millions. As 
soon as the clause was inserted, 
and what little public attention 
Armenia had attracted was with- 
drawn, and when there no longer 
remained any necessity to make 
out the Christian population as 
largely predominating, what do we 
find? This, that an Armenian in 
a position to be well informed puts 
down the population at between 
300,000 and 400,000—that is to 
say, at one-ninth of the number 
officially stated to the delegates of 
the Berlin Conference. More re- 
cent and carefully prepared sta- 
tistics, by far the most reliable 
that can be found, estimate the 
Armenians at about half a million, 
or one-sixth of the number given 
at Berlin. Then came the mas- 
sacres of last autumn and the 
public feeling in Europe—and the 
population rises at a bound to two 
millions, a figure that was given 
me as correct not only in Echmiazin 
itself, but in many other places. 
AsI said already, the details are 
of no importance ; for it can safely 
be estimated that the Armenian 
population of the plateau of Asia 
Minor is about half, if as much, 
that of the Moslems—Turks and 
Kurds. 

But I have drawn attention to 
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the figures merely to show that in 
dealing with such oriental peoples 
as Turks and Armenians very little 
confidence can be placed in figures, 
or, unfortunately, for the matter 
of that, in statements, which are 
not proved by other evidence than 
that of report. I do not know 
whether the Turkish Government 
publishes a census of its Asiatic 
provinces ; but I doubt not that 
if one has been drawn up during 
the last few months, or since the 
massacres, we should find it erring 
as largely, if not more so, in the 
other direction, and numbering the 
Moslems as the stars in the heav- 
ens and the Armenians as few and 
far between. In casting blame 
upon the Armenians for their per- 
version of details, it must not be 
thought that I am holding them 
up as below the level of the Turks. 
The Turkish point of view is one 
that is practically unimportant, 
as it has never been made pub- 
lic in England, whereas in the 
other case our papers have been 
filled with statements one and all 
of which are of Armenian origin. 
Rather I would point out to the 


Armenians how their case is weak- 


ened when few if any of its details 
will bear the least investigation 
—with the exception of the mas- 
sacres themselves, which unhappily 
we know are only too true. 

But to continue with the out- 
line of the history of events that 
have been taking place since the 
clause was inserted in the Berlin 
Treaty, stating that reforms must 
be instituted in the provinces of 
Asia Minor inhabited by Armen- 
ians. This little clause, apparently 
so easy to attend to or to break, 
which seemed to mean neither 
trouble to Turkey nor betterment 
of their condition to the Armen- 
ians, grew quickly to such import- 
ance in the eyes of both, that it 
may be said to be the origin of 





all the trouble and sorrow. It 
gave hope to the Christians, and 
it opened the eyes of the Porte 
to a possible risk of disturbance 
and danger in the future. Little 
could the delegates have seen how 
so small a grain of mustard-seed 
could in the course of so few 
years grow into a political tree 
the branches of which have been 
filled with the discord and blood- 
shed of the birds who had built 
their nests therein. 

For the Armenians there was a 
hope, while the Turk, silent and 
suspicious, watched for the dangers 
that he knew must come. Nor 
were they long in coming, though 
they took years to reach matur- 
ity. Secret political societies 
sprang into existence; leagues 
were formed; dreams of a free 
Armenia began to be spread about, 
and the fire of the souls of the 
people began to flicker. Old his- 
tories of the Armenian kings— 
half-fabulous records—were routed 
out and quoted from the pulpit, 
the voice of the priest preached 
freedom to the superstitious people, 
to whom their pastors are more 
than men, and the flickering flame 
began to blaze. 

And what was the Turk doing 
meanwhile ? 

From the very first attempt of 
the Armenians to put forward 
their case the Sublime Porte had 
realised the danger. It was a 
danger that was a most difficult 
one to meet. Any attempt at 
force, at wholesale arrest, at crush- 
ing the secret societies of Armenia, 
would call once more the attention 
of Europe to the question, with 
what results it would be difficult 
to say—probably the same as had 
occurred in Bulgaria. At all costs 
this must be avoided. What, then, 
remained for the Turks to do? 
The sole policy which they found 
possible without the risk of meas- 
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ures of force was the following : to 
commence against the Armenians 
a system of petty persecution, 
which, without being sufficiently 
harsh or sufliciently tangible to 
call attention to the country, was 
ample to gain the ends desired— 
namely, the voluntary emigration 
of the Armenian population. But 
it was no easy matter to carry out 
such a system, for many of the 
districts where danger most threat- 
ened were wild mountain pla- 
teaux where the Turks themselves 
seldom if ever came into contact 
with the Armenian population. 
Here, however, there was a re- 
medy, and in the wild tribes of 
Kurds, who share with the Christ- 
ians these elevated plateaux, the 
Porte discovered a godsend. A 
few remarks must be here made 
about the Kurds. This race of 
hardy hillsmen are known to have 
inhabited the mountain ranges 
of Asia Minor from almost pre- 
historic times. They were known 
to the Assyrians; and mention 
is found of them and their do- 
ings on almost every page of the 
changeful history of Asia Minor. 
In appearance they are a fine 
hardy race of men, and in charac- 
ter possess some of the best 
features of Orientals. In their 
mountain districts, where the 
baneful influence of Turk and 
Persian has scarcely reached them, 
they are a most hospitable and 
kindly race, contented with their 
hard lot, living a life of morality 
unknown to the Armenian, but 
robbers withal. Nor can this last 
trait in their character be won- 
dered at, when it is considered 
how much they have suffered in 
their time from the fact that 
their country has formed a con- 
tinual battle-field from the ear- 
liest periods of history to the 
time of the Russo- Turkish war. 
How many armies have passed 
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through and through their coun- 
try, pillaging and robbing, it 
would be difficult to enumerate ; 
but the fact that the old highroad 
to the great kingdoms of Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia, and Persia 
led through their territory is suffi- 
cient evidence of the checkered 
existence they have always led. 
Living in mud hovels, much re- 
sembling those of the Armenians, 
in winter, in summer they migrate 
with all their flocks and herds to 
the high mountain grazing-lands, 
where they inhabit for the most 
part brown tents of goat’s hair. 
Sometimes these migratory jour- 
neys are of considerable length, 
some days in duration, and the 
passing Kurds have from time im- 
memorial demanded and received 
a small tribute in kind from the 
Armenians whose villages they ap- 
proach. In fact, in many cases a 
kind of feudal system has been in 
existence from time immemorial, 
a Kurdish tribe protecting an Ar- 
menian village from other robbers 
in return for a small annual trib- 
ute. It is a system that exists 
in many parts of the Mohammedan 
world, and seems to be identical 
with that in use to-day in the 
case of the Jews in trans- Atlas 
Morocco, who pay small sums to 
the Berbers for their protection. 
It will be easily understood, 
then, that it wanted but a word 
on the part of the Turkish au- 
thorities to set the Kurds looting, 
and there is no doubt that a hint 
to this effect was given to them. 
That they had little to fear in 
return was very apparent, for had 
not the officials, as was undoubt- 
edly the case, promised that no 
reparation would be made, the 
very fact that the Kurds inhab- 
ited wild mountain districts and 
are well armed would deter the 
Turks from the expensive, danger- 
ous, and unremunerative course of 
2K 
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attempting to punish them. But, 
in addition to this, there was a 
still more powerful reason why 
the Kurds ran no risk in giving 
vent to their pillaging propensities. 
Many of the wildest of these 
tribesmen have been enrolled in 
irregular troops known as_ the 
Hamidieh,—a sort of vagabond 
yeomanry founded upon, but little 
resembling, the Russian Cossacks. 
Armed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, receiving a very irregular 
pay, and allowed to do as they 
please, there is little wonder that 
the Hamidieh took to looting their 
neighbours, tolerably safe from at- 
tack owing to the Sultan’s uniform 
which they wore. In fact, it was 
no doubt an advantage in the eyes 
of the local officials that, instead 
of receiving their full pay, which 
found its way elsewhere, they 
should manage to satisfy them- 
selves by robbing cattle and sheep. 
At the same time, these depreda- 
tions of the Hamidieh were tend- 
ing to carry out the policy of the 
Porte, and to drive the Armenians 
to emigrate. 

But the very weapon which the 
Turks had raised to further their 
ends began at length to become a 
danger. Armed bodies of Kurds, 
wearing the Turkish uniform, rav- 
aged the country, and even the 
officials found that their tools had 
escaped their grasp, and that, had 
they desired to do so, they were 
powerless to hold the Kurds in 
check. 

Meanwhile amongst the Ar- 
menians powerful influences had 
been at work. As complaint after 
complaint, based no doubt upon 
truth and embroidered upon by 
oriental imagination, reached their 
fellow-countrymen who were re- 
siding in England and in other 
European countries, these raised 
their voice in lamentation, and set 
their hands to work treason and 


revolution. And here an enor- 
mous blame rests upon the Ar- 
menian agitators, who may be 
said to have sacrificed their fel- 
low-countrymen in order to gain 
their own political ends, I do 
not write these words without 
knowledge of what I am saying. 
The Armenians in Europe, safe 
from arrest and attack, wrote and 
sent emissaries to Asia Minor to 
agitate and stir up rebellion in 
those parts, and for several years 
this intrigue has been in progress. 
The district of Sassun refused to 
pay taxes, and ceased doing so, and 
in 1892, when the Turks attempted 
to bridge the river at Chenek, the 
only practical entrance to their 
wild mountain country, they fired 
upon the soldiers. From 1892 to 
1894 the district was in a state 
of revolt, and their example of 
courage and bravery—or treason 
—stirred up their fellow-country- 
men in other parts to imitation. 
Inflammatory literature, smuggled 
across the Russian and Persian 
frontiers, was poured over the 
country. Agitators stirred up the 
superstitious people by hopes of 
revenge and false promises of co- 
operation from England and else- 
where. Priests preached treason to 
the peasant from the pulpit, and the 
peasants, uneducated, understand- 
ing neither their political position 
nor the attitude of the foreign 
Powers, listened to their words as 
a divine message. The Armenians, 
like all Orientals, believed what 
their own people told them, and 
refused to hear the words of those 
who could give them, and did give 
them, better advice. They were 
told that many Armenians held 
high positions in the British Gov- 
ernment; they forgot that many 
did hold high positions at the 
Porte ; and these idle and culpable 
words, written from London and 
Europe in general by men whose 
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lives and persons were safe, and 
who were living in peace and 
plenty and had nothing to lose, 
egged the tribesmen on to actions 
which in other circumstances they 
would never have dreamed of. 
Had not the Armenians in Eng- 
land stirred up, directly or in- 
directly, their countrymen in Sas- 
sun, the pits would never have 
been dug in which to-day the 
bones of men, women, and chil- 
dren are rotting. Had affairs not 
reached so serious a turn as mas- 
sacre, we should have long ago 
realised this fact in England ; but 
the brutal barbarities perpetrated 
by the Turks have blinded the 
eyes of the public to all that has 
gone before, and for this, no doubt, 
the Armenian political agitators 
feel an immense gratitude and re- 
lief. So strong is the feeling in 
England that these words of un- 
biassed opinion may be scoffed at, 
for there is nothing so difficult as 
to change public opinion in the 
smallest and least important article 
of its belief; but personal know- 
ledge and intercourse with the 
Armenians themselves have given 
me opportunities of seeing much of 
which the public have never heard. 
If my words be denied, as I quite 
expect they will be by interested 
persons, let inquiries be set on 
foot. Let one question alone be 
asked, Is it not true that as late 
as April of this year a caravan 
was stopped by the Turkish autho- 
rities at Kotur on the Persian 
frontier, and the pack-saddles of 
the mules found to be stuffed with 
inflammatory and _ revolutionary 
literature? And let reasoning men 
and women consider whether such 
a course as pouring treason into 
Armenia at such a moment was 
not an incentive to fresh massacre 
and equally appalling barbarities 
as those that had taken place the 
autumn before. 
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It may be asked, What is the 
ultimate aim of these political 
agitators ? and they will tell you 
that it is merely the better govern- 
ment of their fellow-countrymen. 
But is this so? Let us look for a 
moment at the condition of the 
Armenians in Russia. There the 
Gregorian Church is still un- 
touched, though that of the Geor- 
gians has long ago been swallowed 
up in the national religion of the 
country. Armenian schools flourish 
in every part; their worship is 
freely allowed ; the dignitaries of 
their Church are chosen by the 
Armenians and appointed by the 
Emperor himself, who has never 
been known to object to the Cath- 
olicos elected by the people. In 
fact, they are allowed every re- 
ligious and civil privilege, with 
the exception that children of 
mixed marriages shall be brought 
up in the Orthodox Church. Under 
the just rule of Russia the Ar- 
menian flourishes; all the petty 
offices, and many of the higher 
ones, in the Government of Trans- 
caucasia are held by them; in 
trade they have ruined the less 
crafty Russian; and southern 
Russia to-day is an Armenian pro- 
vince. But ask the agitators 
whether they desire that the pla- 
teau of Asia Minor should fall 
under Russian rule, and what will 
they tell you? That they prefer 
Turkey to Russia. Astonishing 
as this reply is, it is heard through- 
out all the East wherever Armeni- 
ans are found; and why is this? 
Because if Russia held Armenia, 
there would only be opportunities 
for the agitators and their friends 
to gain an honest livelihood by 
their labours or their efficiency, 
whereas what they are desirous 
of doing is to form a free and 
autonomous Armenia, in which 
their own personal enrichment 
and aggrandisement would take 
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the place of patriotism and the 
welfare of their country. If 
you think that the Armenians 
are patriotic or sincere as a people, 


~ you are mistaken. At Echmiazin, 


the religious centre of the Armen- 
ians, one of the highest of the 
dignatories of the Gregorian 
Church spoke the following words 
to me. ‘We love England,” he 
said. ‘After Armenia we love 
her best of all. We pray for her 
every day and many times a-day. 
She is so rich.” In those ingenu- 
ous words you have the whole key- 
note of the Armenian policy, the 
whole character of her people— 
love of power and wealth. In an 
autonomous Armenia there would 
be every opportunity for the 
agitators to practise their powers 
of intrigue, a gentle art in which 
they excel. Ina Russian Armenia 
intrigue means Siberia—at least 
such intrigue as the Armenian 
loves to indulge in. No! the 
Armenian agitators and political 
aspirants with whom I came in 
contact in Southern Russia and in 
Persia, hovering about the fron- 
tiers, but careful never to run their 
necks into danger, one and all told 
me that they preferred Turkish to 
Russian rule, and that their war- 
cry was “Autonomy!” They pre- 
tend to be satisfied with such re- 
forms as have been proposed by 
the Powers—and for a time they 
may rest tranquil—the calm before 
the coming storm; but as surely 


as the massacres have taken place, 
there will arise further and more 
serious troubles in the country— 
reforms or no reforms — troubles 
stirred up by men who are con- 
tent to see their brethren suffer 
in the hopes of themselves some 
day gaining an end where power 
and fortune will be open to them. 
By all means let the European 
Powers insist upon the reforms 
proposed, and let them see that 
they are carried out ; but once this 
is accomplished, once the Turk is 
morally and physically punished 
for the barbarities he has com- 
mitted, barbarities almost unpar- 
alleled in the world’s history, and 
when the solitary Sultan in the 
Yildiz Kiosk has eaten dirt in the 
presence of the world, then let it 
be clearly stated to the Armenians 
that no further support will be 
given to their political aims as long 
as Turkey holds to her promises 
and her practices of reform. If, 
however, the Porte becomes lax, 
and continues to allow the Kurds 
to rob and steal under the eyes of 
her provincial officials, it will be the 
duty of Europe once more to inter- 
fere. If, on the contrary, Turkey 
remains faithful to her promises 
she must be forced to give, then 
the time for interference is over, 
and the political atmosphere of the 
whole of Europe must not again be 
clouded in order to further the ends 
of unscrupulous adventurers, 
Watrter B, Harris. 
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Tue Civil Service Commissioners 
have, one would say, almost ex- 
hausted their ingenuity in devising 
conundrums for the bewilderment 
of competitive candidates, but they 
have never yet, I think, demanded 
a description of the scenery most 
characteristic of England. Many 
sillier subjects for an essay might 
be—nay, have been—propounded, 
and what a charming series of pic- 
tures might be produced in reply ! 
For England —in the restricted 
sense of the predominant partner 
—though in area insignificant com- 
pared with almost every other 
realm, exhibits a greater variety 
of characteristics in its landscape 
than any other country. The diffi- 
culty, of course, would be for the 
examiners to maintain a critical 
standard, for in no other land are 
there so many distinct types of 
scenery, each of which is distinct- 
ly English. It is otherwise with 
the rest of the United Kingdom. 
Leaving out coast scenery, which 
has common characteristics every- 
where, mountain, heath, and flood 
are the special attributes of Scot- 
land: it is not easy to get out of 
sight of the first, the second is 
seldom far away, and the sound of 
falling waters is always in the air. 
Wales is best seen in her wooded 
hillsides and brawling streams ; 
and as for Ireland, despite the 
broad leagues of verdure in the 
eastern and central counties, the 
dominant note is given by brim- 
ming bogs, whence peasants snatch 
their patches of precarious culture. 

But in England, who shall de- 
clare one scene to be more exclus- 
ively English than another? Shall 
it be sought among elms and oaks 
brooding over the sleepy home- 
steads of Warwickshire? or among 
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the hop-gardens and _ cherry- 
orchards of Kent? in Devonshire 
combes, on Surrey heaths or windy 
downs of Sussex? Or will you find 
it where the rich vales of West- 
moreland swell to the matchless 
grass land of the dales? Or again, 
will you confess that in no country 
can be shown such vast tracts of 
blackened waste, foul with coal- 
dust and deeply polluted with 
smoke? All these are English, 
if not exclusively, at least to such 
a degree that no man, suddenly 
descending from a balloon, could 
fail to have a shrewd guess in 
what country he had landed. 
Yet there are spots in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales of which the 
aspect is very English. You 
must not look for hops or cherry- 
orchards, of course, but the other 
features may all be picked out 
in one place or another. It is, 
therefore, to none of these that 
I want to take your readers, but 
to a scene the like of which you 
shall search for in vain elsewhere 
than in England. Indeed, strati- 
graphical geology supplies a very 
good reason why the like of this 
landscape cannot be found in any 
other part of the globe than what 
is known as the Anglo- Parisian 
basin, for it is there only, or 
almost only, that the cretaceous 
formation, most characteristic of 
the mesozoic beds, assumes the 
form of white chalk. This massive 
deposit, once the calcareous slime 
of the primeval Atlantic, now 
heaved aloft and sculptured into 
dry, rolling downs, sucks up the 
rain and snow of winter into 
its depths, whence they flow in 
volume that varies not percep- 
tibly throughout the heats of 
summer, forming such streams as 
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the Avon, Test, and Itchen of 
Hampshire. It was a strange 
sight for northern eyes, during the 
prolonged drought of last spring 
and summer, to watch these crys- 
tal floods pouring through the 
verdant vales, while all the up- 
lands round, as well as the plains 
in less - favoured districts, were 
parched to tinder, and the glens 
through which winter torrents 
roared could show but trickling 
becks. From immemorial times 
industrious husbandmen have 
turned these steady streams to good 
account, for not only are they 
studded with innumerable mills, 
but the water is diverted in a net- 
work of carriers so that it delivers 
a fertilising moisture over all the 
level ground along the river's 
course. Here the grass is always 
green from early spring till the 
breath of winter checks the 
growth; here, in long succession, 
is displayed a heraldry of flowers, 
of which I know not the like 
elsewhere: kingcups, buttercups, 
marsh ragwort, and elecampane 
for or ; lady’s smock, water-ranun- 
culus, water-lilies, and convolvulus 
for argent ; forget-me-not, brook- 
lime, chicory, and viper’s bugloss 
for azure; orchis, ragged-robin, 
willow-herb, and great sanguine 
crests of water-dock for gules ; 
deadly nightshade, tufted vetch, 
and skullcap for purpure ; besides 
a host of shades too delicate or 
uncertain for the pedants of 
chivalry. 

These valleys, too, with their 
reed and osier beds, hanging woods 
and tangled hedgerows, offer a 
paradise for birds; but, after all, 
when one writes “ English trout” 
at the head of a paper, it is reason- 
able to expect something about 
living things im the river, rather 
than about creatures on its banks. 
And truly the trout in these 
streams deserve some attention, 
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not only because of their prime 
quality and satisfactory size, but 
because they have of late years 
derived a commercial importance, 
owing to the price that people 
are willing to pay for the privilege 
of catching or trying to catch 
them. This is becoming — nay, 
has already become —a serious 
matter for all but affluent fishers. 
Take the Test and Itchen, being 
the chalk-streams with which I 
am most intimately acquainted, 
it is certain that the average price 
paid in rent for every trout landed 
is rather over than under £1. 
That is to say, that one has to 
be prepared to pay in rent, for the 
privilege of killing one trout, twice 
as much as for killing a grouse. 
The subsidiary expenses of grouse- 
shooting — wages, ammunition, 
dogs, &c.—of course are far higher 
than their equivalent in trout- 
fishing, but the initial expense 
is probably not greater in each 
year. 

But the pleasure is not to be 
reckoned merely by the number 
of fish brought to bag. If that 
were all the gain, then the angler 
who could set no more than three- 
score of trout against his £60 of 
rod-rent might feel that he was 
paying too dearly for his sport. 
The anguish entailed in losing a 
hooked fish is bitter enough with- 
out remembering that the fish 
costs a guinea: the tedium of 
waiting for the rise would ap- 
proach the verge of the intoler- 
able if one took the view that it 
meant unemployed capital. No; 
let the hard-working lawyer, the 
worried legislator, the toiling city- 
man, the literary hack, tell of the 
joy to escape overnight from the 
murky town, to lie at a wayside 
tavern, even though on a squashy 
feather-bed ; to rise when the hot, 
level rays first begin to sweep the 
dew, and the air is full of the 
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music of birds; to wander all the 
long summer day under the free 
sky ; to creep back in the twilight, 
dog-tired but so happy, and to 
carry in his limbs for days after 
the exquisite feeling of repose 
after hard, muscular work. Add 
to all this the incalculable boon of 
an occupation into which he can 
plunge his attention, relieving his 
thoughts from anxiety, sorrow, mis- 
giving, or even the ordinary strain 
of continuous employment, and he 
must feel that, even if his pursuit 
is a selfish one, he gets full value 
for his money. 

Still, it is to be hoped that, if 
fly-fishing in these fair waters is 
to remain within reach of any 
except millionaires, the present 
rents may prove to have touched 
high-water mark. Further, it may 
be deemed desirable, if the angler 
is to have anything tangible to 
show for his outlay, that trout 
may not prove susceptible of a 
higher degree of education than 
they have already attained. There 
are limits beyond which the fine- 
ness of gut may not be drawn, and 
a point beyond which the size of 
hooks may not be reduced, and 
these must have been wellnigh 
reached by this time. A 000 hook, 
and gut as slender as a horse-hair 
and not much stronger, make up 
a delicate engine to pull a 2-lb. 
trout out of a weedy stream withal. 
The time was—and not a very 
distant time—when the ancestors 
of these same fish were easily de- 
coyed. Witness Colonel Hawker, 
better known as an authority on 
shooting than on fishing, whose 
diary was published by Messrs 
Longmans, Green, & Co. in 1893. 
The following extracts read like a 
fable to those who know the scene 
of the Colonel’s exploits :— 

“ August 19, 1812.—Fished (with a 


fly) at Wherwell, and killed 22 large 
trout. 
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“ June 14, 1813.—Longparish. Ten 
trout (average weight 1 lb. each) in 
three-quarters of an hour, and, had 
I not broke my fly-rod (which obliged 
me to leave off), I should have had 
extraordinary sport. 

“April 12, 1814. — Longparish. 
Went out fly-fishing, and, notwith- 
standing a bright sun the whole time, 
I in a few hours killed 36 trout. 
NV.B.—My flies were (what I always 
use) the yellow dun at bottom and 
red palmer bob. 

“15th.—28 trout. 

“16th.—24 trout (average weight 
above 1 lb. each, and many weighed 
1$ Ib.) Also a great many fair-sized 
ones which I threw in. I had all 
this admirable sport in less than two 
hours and a half. . . . In the evening 
I was ludicrously amused with throw- 
ing a fly on horseback, which answers 
as well as on foot. 

“18th.—15 trout. 

“ 23d.—21 trout. 

“ 26th.—16 trout. 

“27th.—12 trout. 

“28th.—13 trout, average weight 
1} Ib. each fish. 

“ 29th.—14 trout. 

*¢ 30¢h.—17 trout, which make up in 
eleven days’ angling 100 brace. J.B. 
—I, of course, have reckoned only 
those fish which I killed—namely, 
such as were #-lb. and upwards. But 
had I killed all the small ones and 
added them to my number, it would 
have amounted to between 400 and 
500 fish. 

“ April 10, 1833.—Longparish. En- 
gaged with a party of fishing gen- 
tlemen who unexpectedly popped in 
on me. Three of us killed 50 brace 
of trout in a little more than four 
hours. 

“ September 9, 1837.—Had a most 
glorious bit of sport. The 3 first fish 
I landed weighed 63 Ibs., and I came 
home with 11 brace, besides throwing 
in about 9 brace more. I was about 
four hours at it, and left the water 
when they were taking like bulldogs, 
because I thought it a shame to kill 
more than I knew what to do with.” 


It must be some time since 
an angler in the Test has caught 
more than he knew what to do 
with. Colonel Hawker, whose 
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veracity must be supposed unim- 
peachable, took even a heavier toll 
of his trout than he could exact 
with a fly-rod. In 1818, the year 
in which he completed the pur- 
chase of Longparish on the Test, 
he notes that he kept no regular 
account of the fishing,—‘‘ though,” 
says he, “were I to include nets 
and all, I should perhaps have to 
note down about a ton weight of 
trout, &c.: this is about half of 
what the previous occupier took 
in a season by dragging.” 

Of course Colonel Hawker caught 
all these trout with the wet or sunk 
fly, and probably his favourite yel- 
low duns and red palmers were on 
a scale that would cause consider- 
able sensation in the workshops of 
Holland of Winchester or Ogden 
Smith of Clapham. True, he not- 
ices the practice of fishing with 
the real May-fly at Stockbridge on 
the Test, but only to condemn it. 


“July 31, 1816.— Went over to 
Ponton’s at Stockbridge. Found the 
fly-fishing, as it almost always is at 
this celebrated though infamously bad 
place, not worth a penny. The Cock- 
ney-like amusement of bobbing with 
a live May-fly is all that this miser- 
able river does for. 

June 11, 1817.—Went over to Pon- 
ton’s, where after two days’ fishing I 
caught but four brace of trout ; and 
so execrable is the Stockbridge fishing 
that this was literally called good 
sport. The fish are immensely large, 
but so flabby and soft as to be scarcely 
worth eating.” 


Flabbiness and softness are not 
the characteristics of Stockbridge 
trout as we know them: they are 
as lusty as any man would care. to 
put in his creel ; but for the rest— 
the Colonel’s visits were paid when 
the May-fly had gone off, leaving 
the fish surfeited with surface-diet, 
and indifferent to any lures. 

In Hawker’s days the trout were 
no doubt very unsuspicious, Were 
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it possible to set him now in the 
Wherwell or Longparish meadows, 
which he knew and loved so well, 
with his double-handed hickory 
rod, his line of twisted horse-hair, 
and his bunchy flies, he would find 
that the march of education had 
moved up-stream, and that not 
only at Stockbridge, but through 
the whole length of the Test from 
Laverstock to Redbridge, as well 
as in the sister stream of Itchen, 
the fish had developed a caution 
and keenness of perception far 
beyond anything he ever had to 
encounter. 

It would be interesting to know 
a little more of this strange de- 
velopment of the self - protective 
faculties of trout. Were it not 
for the evidence quoted above 
from Colonel Hawker’s diary, prov- 
ing that Test trout are infinitely 
more shy and cautious now than 
they were in the first half of this 
century, one would be inclined 
to doubt the capacity of a trout’s 
brain to generate caution founded 
on reflection and experience. In 
other waters not less persistently 
thrashed than the Test and Itchen, 
peopled with trout not less well 
fed and experienced, there does 
not seem to be any greater diffi- 
culty in filling a basket than there 
was of yore. Loch Leven is ex- 
posed to the severest trial that 
any sporting water can undergo. 
It is let to a company, from whom 
boats are hired by the day, not 
only by sportsmen in pursuit of 
pleasure, but by members of ang- 
ling clubs, who are continually 
holding competitions and matches 
from beginning to end of the long 
season. But one does not hear 
complaints that the trout rise less 
freely or boldly in that lake than 
they did five-and-twenty years ago, 
and, taking one year with another, 
there is no falling off in the num- 
bers landed. The productiveness 
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of this fair lake is simply pro- 
digious, as may be gathered from 


1895. 
Trout. Ib. 

April . . 1,655 41,1914 
May . . 4,066  3,4362 
June . . 3,118 2,6722 
July . . 2,583 2,343 
August . 4,812 4,223 

Total . 16,234 13,867 


On a single day during the pres- 
ent year (May 25), 398 trout, 
weighing 310 lb., were landed by 
the rod. Besides trout, innumer- 
able perch were caught during the 
season (330 from one boat in a 
single day), and 945 pike, weigh- 
ing 3357 |b. 

Again, salmon, though far less 
plentiful in our rivers than in for- 
mer times, do not show less inclin- 
ation to take a moving bait; and 
as for the artificial flies intended 
for their capture, not only are 
they quite as conspicuous as 
those formerly in favour, but 
tackle-makers find it pays to vie 
with each other in devising showy 
combinations of tinsel, silk, and 
feather. Pike are probably not 
less bold or voracious than they 
were a couple of centuries ago: 
how comes it that Hampshire 
trout have proved so much more 
susceptible of instruction ? 

One thing, could we know it, 
would be of great service in trac- 
ing their gradual sophistication. 
Did they, in seizing Colonel 
Hawker’s flies cast at random, 
do so in the dashing, spanking 
style of a Scottish trout? or did 
they, as they generally do now, 
take them in a suspicious, almost 
clandestine way, gliding forward a 
few inches to meet the floating 
lure, seizing it without making 
more than a tiny dimple on the 
surface, and without showing more 
above the water than the tip of 
a shining nose or a dorsal fin? 
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the published returns of the last 
three years :— 


1894, 1893. 
Trout. 1b. Trout. Ib. 
1,940 1,631 1,338 1,329 
5,704 4,256 7,034 5,863 
6,574 4,710} 5,038 4,257} 
1,343 1,196 2,948 2,7343 


2,784 2,3773 5,848 4,503} 





18,345 14,170$ 22,206 18,687 


Sometimes, even in these latter 
days, one is treated to a sudden 
reversion to the older and bolder 
style. Only a few days ago (in 
August), when fishing the Aving- 
ton water on the Itchen, I noticed 
a fish rising below a willow-bush 
on the far side of the river. It 
was possible to float the fly over 
him, but he was so situated in 
respect of the main current that 
directly the fly passed him it was 
swept rapidly round in a semicircle 
by the drag of the stream on the 
line. Three times the little red 
quill came fairly and steadily over 
him; three times the fish rose 
fairly and steadily at it, but al- 
though the fly seemed to disappear 
within his lips, nothing happened. 
It is unusual that a fish will rise 
so persistently in these waters, 
but stranger still was to befall. 
The fourth time the trout let the 
fly pass him, but no sooner did the 
drag begin than he dashed after it, 
followed it across the river, and 
took it with a real old-fashioned 
splash almost at my feet. He 
was soon landed, and weighed 1? 
lb, Every one who knows the 
ways of these fish is aware that 
the “drag ” is one of the difficulties 
most to be dreaded in working the 
dry fly, and that its appearance 
generally suffices, not only to pre- 
vent the fish rising, but to send 
him scuttling off to shelter. 
There is one inscrutable problem 
connected with the fact that trout 
and other fish have of late years ac- 
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quired additional dread of man’s de- 
vices, and practise greater caution 
in avoiding them—namely, how can 
the wisdom of experience be trans- 
mitted from generation to genera- 
tion? It is comparatively easy to 
understand how terrestrial animals 
can effect this, because they bestow 
unlimited care in rearing their 
young; and though we cannot at 
present trace or explain their means 
of communication, we cannot doubt 
that useful information is conveyed 
from parent to offspring. But few 
kinds of fish, except sticklebacks 
and American bass, giveany thought 
to their spawn after it is shed, and 
if they happen to encounter their 
own young after they are hatched, 
why, as likely as not they try to 
catch and eat them. How comes 
it then, if what is generally assumed 
be true, that the troutling of 1895 
is more wary than his baby ances- 
tor of 1795? For my part, I am 
unable to believe that he is so, and 
I hold that this belief is capable 
of proof at the hands of any one 
who has leisure to undertake it. 
Let spawn be collected from trout 
parents in a chalk-stream and 
from trout parents in a Highland 
burn. Let the fry hatched in each 
be turned into two separate ponds 
of identical dimensions and char- 
acter. Let there be no hand-feed- 
ing to lull the natural dread of 
man’s presence, and it will surely 
be impossible to detect, at the end 
of two or three seasons, any differ- 
ence between the watchfulness or 
boldness of the two broods. 

If this were the result (and he 
will be a bold naturalist who will 
majntain that it is improbable), 
then it seems to follow that it is 
only by individual experience that 
trout learn extreme caution. A 
fish living in the pellucid current 
of a chalk-stream, hardly less 
transparent than the atmosphere, 
can detect objects on the bank or 
the gleam on a link of gut with- 
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out much difficulty. Let him be 
pricked or scratched three or four 
times in feeding, and he will not 
fail to connect the alarming sensa- 
tion with the presence of a huge 
biped whom he instinctively dreads. 
But a trout in Loch Leven lives in 
a much denser medium, and in 
water of greater depth : he is there- 
fore less likely to associate with 
human agency the mistake he has 
made in rising at a nasty, taste- 
less, prickly thing, and will there- 
fore be more likely to repeat the 
blunder. 

The conclusion, therefore, is, 
that the fish of Test and Itchen are 
more shy than they were in Colonel 
Hawker’s day, not from hereditary 
but from individual experience, 
which the extreme clearness of the 
water, coupled with the multiplica- 
tion of anglers, has enabled each 
trout to accumulate. I admit that 
though this is the only solution of 
the enigma that I can hit on, it is 
not wholly satisfactory, because it 
does not appear that the Loch 
Leven trout have learnt to associ- 
ate, as might have been expected, 
a floating boat with disagreeable 
sensations in the mouth. Perhaps 
it may be safer to dismiss the sub- 
ject for the present, and turn to 
consider the character of fly-fishing 
for trout in southern as compared 
with northern waters. 

A north-country angler begins 
at the top of his beat, if the river 
is in trim for down-stream fishing, 
throws his flies, two or three of 
them, in the most likely places for 
feeding fish, and works over the 
whole cast. If the water is low 
and the sun bright, he must, of 
course, fish up stream. That was 
the plan recommended, under all 
circumstancesof waterand weather, 
by the late Mr Stewart, author 
of the ‘Practical Angler.’ The 
publication of that pregnant little 
volume, nearly forty years ago, 
created a revolution—nothing less 
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—in the whole theory of fly-fish- 
ing for trout in the north. To 
keep out of sight is the angler’s 
first object ; yet it seems never to 
have occurred to any one before 
Stewart prescribed it, that, as 
trout all lie with their heads up 
stream, the easiest way of ap- 
proaching them unseen is from 
behind. The northern fly-fisher’s 
art remains at the high level to 
which Stewart first brought it, 
but in England it has passed 
far beyond that point. Stewart’s 
reform altered the position and 
action of the angler, but it left 
the fly submerged, and, of course, 
wet. Indeed part of Stewart’s 
theory and practice was to sink 
the fly deeper than was the custom 
of the old school. But about five- 
and-twenty years ago Hampshire 
trout had attained such a degree 
of intelligence that they were no 
longer to be deceived by flies 
dragged through the water either 
up or down stream — either deep 
sunk or near the surface. As a 
lure the artificial fly, except when 
the May-fly was up, had become 
almost ineffective. May-flies in- 
deed, impaled on hooks and used 
floating, had been in vogue since 
Izaak Walton’s days, and before 
them; and, as we have seen, 
Colonel Hawker derided it as a 
Cockney amusement. But the 
May-fly season is a short one: 
often it does not endure beyond a 
fortnight. Moreover, the May-fly 
seldom appears higher up than 
Barton on the Itchen or Wher- 
well on the Test. Fly-fishing was 
in danger of becoming a lost art 
on these rivers, except when and 
where the May-fly was on, till the 
fruitful thought occurred to some 
forgotten sportsman that if trout 
rose, as they did, at floating imita- 
tions of May-flies while the May- 
flies were coming up, they might 
be induced to rise to mimic duns 
and spinners when these were 
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on the move. Who this ingenious 
gentleman was cannot now be 
ascertained, but Sir Henry Hal- 
ford is vates sacer of the modern 
craft. To float a single dry fly 
over fish it is necessary to cast up 
stream, hence up-stream fishing 
became the rule in England, as 
it had already done in Scotland, 
though for a different reason—so 
much so, that no one ever dreams 
now of fly-fishing for trout in 
Hampshire rivers in any other 
way, except under stress of storm. 
The sunk fly is sometimes resorted 
to when the waters are lashed into 
foam by violent wind, and with 
success. I pulled out 7} brace 
in the old manner from the Test 
at Laverstock one day last year, 
but they were small fish. 

But the strange part of this 
history remains to be told. Re- 
course was not had to the dry, 
floating fly until the wet, sunk one 
had proved too gross a delusion for 
keen-witted trout. It was a pis- 
aller when all other dodges had 
failed. But it soon became evi- 
dent that, as a sport, it possessed 
attractions altogether unknown to 
earlier anglers. The old style of 
random casting faded into insigni- 
ficance as a fine art compared with 
marking a rising fish, or a fish 
lying so high in the water as to 
be likely to rise, stalking him, and 
causing a close imitation of the 
real insect to float in a natural way 
over his nose, whereby the excite- 
ment of the rise, which most ang- 
lers will admit to be the psycholo- 
gical moment, is prolonged and 
intensified by anticipation. He 
who has once known the fascina- 
tion of dry-fly-fishing is apt to lose 
zest for the “ chuck-and-chance-it ” 
style. 

Of course, in this kind of fishing, 
everything hinges on the time 
when trout begin to feed on the 
surface, and how long they con- 
tinue doing so. This depends on 
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the hatching of aquatic insects from 
the pupa which rises from the bot- 
tom and changes into the perfect 
insect. No watchfulness or expe- 
rience of man has penetrated the 
causes which bring this about, or 
proved equal to foreseeing when it 
will happen. As a rule, it takes 
place in the forepart of the day, be- 
tween ten and two. Temperature 
seems to have little effect, for the 
water is one day crowded with fleets 
of duns under an iron sky in a bitter 
east wind, and another they reap- 
pear when not a cloud tempers the 
fierce blaze of mid-summer. Some- 
times every trout in the river seems 
astir for half or even a quarter of 
an hour, and suddenly all is still 
and not a fin wags, except where 
big fellows are “tailing” for 
shrimps in the shallows. At other 
times the rise of fly may last for 
hours, and the trout pursue them 
greedily all the time. There is a 
still deeper mystery here, for I 
have noticed these prolonged rises 
generally take place on Sunday. 
There are waters where the angle 
ceases not to be cast on Sunday, 
but no good angler grudges the fish 
their weekly day of rest. 

Even on those rare days between 
the beginning of May and the end 
of August when there is no regular 
rise, one cautiously moving along 
the river will detect a stray fish 
feeding here and there which may 
be induced to do business. In 
almost every water there is a 
“witch” trout: a fish that lies in 
a good position, from the angler’s 
point of view, is constantly rising 
at all hours and in all weathers, 
and yet cannot be tempted by any 
angler, angle he never so wisely. 
Many an hour have I spent in the 
summer just gone by with one of 
this kind. He lies in a quiet bend 
of. the stream in an osier-bed, just 
below a projecting bush on the far 
side. It is the simplest thing pos- 
sible to bring the fly, nicely cocked, 
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within three inches of his restless 
nose. He never moves to it, but 
goes on rising at some invisible 
smut or “ fisherman’s curse” with 
exasperating regularity, and I am 
positive that if I were to go there 
to-morrow, the witch would be 
in the same spot he occupied on 
Derby Day. 

In one respect, and in one only, 
are these chalk-stream trout in- 
ferior to those in northern waters. 
They don’t fight nearly so hard. 
True, the first rush on feeling the 
hook is generally a wild one. It 
is made for the trout’s habitual 
resting-place or harbour. If, as 
is often the case, he has moved 
from it up stream to feed, the 
result will be that this rush is 
made towards the angler’s feet, 
which, especially if he happens to 
be wading, is apt to create diffi- 
culties. If, on the other hand, 
the holt of the fish is higher up 
stream than his feeding - place, 
or on the farther side of the river 
under a willow - root or among 
reeds, then the reel spins merrily 
and the effect is very pretty. But 
the rest is apt to be tame. Often 
a fat, heavy trout, in prime con- 
dition, will, after being defeated 
in his initial dash, surrender with 
no more spirit than a lubberly 
chub. A fish of 2 lb. or 3 Ib., had 
he the vigour of a Scottish lake 
or river trout, could hardly be 
brought to bank in a weedy river 
on the gossamer tackle and minute 
hook required for really clear 
water. At least as many of this 
sort would escape as would be 
landed. I know that some expe- 
rienced chalk - stream fishers will 
demur to this doctrine; neverthe- 
less, I claim the support of any 
one who, not seated in a boat in 
which the fish can be followed, 
but standing beside or wading in 
a Scottish loch, has hooked a 
three - pounder. He must know 
that, though his tackle is much 
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stronger than any used for dry-fly 
work, the fight has been much 
harder and longer than any Hamp- 
shire fish could maintain. Why, 
I have known such a fish, hooked 
from the shore of a small lake, 
travel so far out with the fly and 
bore so deep that the gut has 
parted from sheer strain caused 
by resistance of the water on the 
great length of line. 

The chief danger in these south- 
ern streams lies in the weeds, but 
a little experience enables much of 
this difficulty to be overcome. If 
a trout, as often happens, has his 
harbour beneath a tangle of weeds 
and succeeds at the first rush in 
burying himself in them, don’t 
pull at him. If you do, something 
will inevitably give way — either 
the hold of the hook or the tackle. 
Keep or get below him, and main- 
tain no more than a gentle pres- 
sure on the line. If you can wade 
out to him, do so, and you may 
often pass the landing-net under 
him where he lies. If the water 
be too deep for wading, give him 
time, and he will generally slip 
down stream from his hiding-place 
and surrender with scarce another 
kick. It is a good maxim to have 
patience with a weeded fish; in- 
deed this virtue often stands the 
angler in good stead. I once 
knew a friend of mine put to 
serious inconvenience for want of 
it. He had hooked a heavy salmon, 
and this fish lay down and sulked, 
as salmon will do once in half-a- 
dozen seasons, though not nearly 
so often, if properly handled, as 
some people suppose. My friend 
was a good fisher, and allowed his 
fish to take no liberties; never- 
theless this salmon lay down in 
a deep black pool. Every known 
expedient was tried to stir him; 
stones were thrown in—the only 
result was that the fish took leis- 
urely turns, and returned to his 
stronghold. The angler got below 
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him, above him, alongside of him, 
and pulled on him to the limits 
of the strength of his tackle—all 
to no purpose. A fine afternoon 
was ebbing away, and fish in the 
river were on the job. What was 
to be done? 

A bright thought occurred to 
the sportsman. He had a bunch 
of keys in his pocket—the keys of 
all his most sacred repositories. 
They were on a ring that opened 
on a hinge. Fitting this round 
the butt of his rod, without having 
the patience to remove the keys 
first, he ran it down over the 
point, and the whole bunch went 
rattling down the line and lodged 
on the salmon’s nose. It had a 
splendid effect. Away went the 
fish, like a dog with a tin kettle at 
its tail; twenty—thirty yards of 
line whizzed from the reel, and 
then—there came disaster. The 
point of the rod flew up; the fish 
was gone; back came the flies, but 
back did not come the keys! 
Thirty seconds would have sufficed 
to remove the keys before using 
the ring; fish and ring might in- 
deed have been lost, but the keys 
would have been safe. 

“ Attention!” I hear the reader 
exclaim. ‘Sir, you have under- 
taken to tell us something about 
trout; why all this irrelevancy about 
salmon and the Christian virtues ?” 

In the early days of the dry-fly 
art no expedient of keeping the fly 
dry was known but that of waving 
the line to and fro between each 
cast. This is hard wrist-work, and 
blisters the palm; moreover, it 
is often inconvenient where trees 
stand near the stream. An ingeni- 
ous wight bethought him of greas- 
ing the fly by dipping it in paraffin, 
of which a smal! vial could be sus- 
pended from a button-hole. This 
was excellent, but better was to 
follow. Refined paraffin was pro- 
duced, which got rid of the objec- 
tionable smell], and now the inven- 
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tion has been made perfect by 
allowing the paraffin to dry on tlre 
flies before using them. Anoint 
your flies two or three months, 
weeks, or days before you go 
a-fishing, and thereafter there is 
no need for renewing the unction, 
for the fly is for ever thoroughly 
waterproof, and floats like cork. 

There be those who gird at 
anglers as an unsociable race, 
shunning the society of their 
fellow-men, and hating nothing so 
much as the presence of others 
beside their chosen stream. Well, 
there are times when it is good to 
be alone; and who shall judge a 
brother too harshly because he 
allowed the escape of an invective 
monosyllable under the following 
circumstances? Our quiet vale at 
Avington became this summer the 
scene of crowded energy. A camp 
was formed to hold 5000 troops, 
and was filled in succession by the 
different brigades marching from 
Aldershot to take part in the 
New Forest manceuvres. Now the 
weather was intensely hot at the 
time, and we anglers willingly set 
apart certain places in the river 
for the soldiers to bathe, trusting 
that the rest might be left to us 
undisturbed. And so it was, with 
an exception or two. One of our 
number, escaping from the broiling 
metropolis for a day’s fishing, be- 
took himself early to a favourite 
place where a thick wood screens 
the river from the sun. Here there 
is ever good store of heavy trout, 
and here, if anywhere, in hot 
weather may trout be found in 
the mood for business. What was 
A ’s chagrin, after a march of 
a mile or two in waders, to descry 
the head of a man swimming right 
down the middle of this secluded 
reach. 

“Hi! my good fellow, look 
here! You're out of bounds there. 
Your proper bathing-place is over 
the meadow yonder.” 
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“Tt’s all right, sir,” came the 
reply from mid-stream; “ that’s 
where the men bathe.” 

Rank is but the guinea stamp. 
Here was a commissioned officer, 
and lo! when he laid aside his 
trappings there was nothing to 
distinguish him from a man, It 
reminds one of what was told long 
ago of an incident in a court of 
justice. 

“You are a soldier, are you 
not?” asked counsel of a witness. 

“He” 

‘What are you then?” 

**T am an officer.” 

Well, poor A turned dis- 
consolately away, and it is said 
that objectionable little word just 
referred to was heard above the 
murmur of the stream. 

On the whole, however, we put 
up cheerfully with any little inter- 
ference with our sports caused by 
the Duke of Connaught’s columns, 
feeling richly recompensed by the 
stirring pictures presented by the 
troops in the green glades of the 
park and rural lanes. Whether 
it was a battery of artillery 
rumbling and rattling along the 
winding highway, or a party of 
hussars quatling the brown ale at 
a wayside tavern surrounded by 
admiring, keen-eyed rustics, or the 
Seaforth Highlanders marching 
briskly through the narrow streets 
of Winchester to the skirl of the 
pipes, with swinging sporrans and 
waving plumes—every hour of the 
day feasted the eye with some 
bright and romantic scene. 

“They’re not really finer men 
than ours,” remarked a young 
yeoman to me, as we watched the 
Highlanders passing; ‘it’s the 
dress that does it.” 

If that be all, then let us hope 
that the new Commander-in-Ohief 
will devise some better gear for 
English infantry, for it is certain 
that they compare at a disadvan- 
tage with the Highlanders. 
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I don’t exactly know what it is 
in the appearance of troops moving 
among English hedgerows that 
stirs sleeping romance. It is not 
so in the Scottish Lowlands. Per- 
haps the sight of cavalry among 
the grey stones and brown moors 
recalls too vividly the dismal 
“killing-time” when the grim 
Covenanters were hunted from 
crag to crag and glen to glen. 
There was little romance on either 
side then. Then if memory goes 
back no further than the ’15 and 
the ’45, it was not the soldiers 
that wore red coats who won 
the warmest sympathy. The min- 
strelsy was all on the losing side. 
But in England—green England 
—the sight of a squadron, the 
glitter of steel among trees, the 
gleam of colour on the downs, are 
sure to carry one back to the 
days of Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
and the actual mournful misery of 
their warfare is forgotten in re- 
membrance of its gallantry. 

Once more the reader may feel 
impatient with the writer with 
wandering so far from his theme. 
Well, the fact is that he has not 
strayed so far as might be thought ; 
for in this manner of fishing there 
are long hours when no fish stirs, 
and the mind must find occupation 
in subsidiary objects. The charm 
of scenery is the chief accessory to 
the angler’s enjoyment. Beast and 
bird, trees and flowers, all contrib- 
ute to his interest, and the special 
nature of his pursuit brings him 
into close association with the in- 
sect world, of which the wonder 
and complexity becomes more sur- 
prising the more closely it is ex- 
amined. A half-crown pocket-lens 
will reveal the extraordinary con- 
trast between the larvee, most of 
which are as hideous as they are 
bloodthirsty, and the grace and 
delicacy of the perfect insect. 
Sometimes the imago retains the 
outline and features of the mon- 
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ster from which it sprang, though 
disguised in glitter and jewel-like 
hues. This is especially the case 
among dragon-flies. Unlike most 
aquatic insects, these pass through 
no pupa stage. The loathsome 
larva prowls about the bottom of 
the water, its features hidden by 
a strange mask, which, as often as 
the creature gets near enough to its 
prey, shoots out into a jointed arm 
with sharp-toothed pincers, which 
conveys the luckless animal to the 
masked jaws. Then, on the eve 
of its gorgeous second birth, this 
hideous animal crawls up the stem 
of some reed, and none could paint 
what happens next more truthfully 
than Tennyson :— 


‘* To-day I saw the dragon-fly 

Come from the wells where he did lie. 

An inner impulse rent the veil 

Of his old husk: from head to tail 

Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

He dried his wings; like gauze they 
grew : 

Through crofts and pastures wet with 
dew 

A living flash of light he flew.” 


But still, through all its splendour, 
may be traced in the dragon - fly 
the malign lineaments of the cruel 
creature from which it sprang. 
The reformer of Scottish angling, 
Stewart, reduced the multiplicity 
of artificial flies to half-a-dozen 
varieties, and insisted strongly on 
the absurdity of using more than 
those he prescribed. The develop- 
ment of dry-fly-fishing has had a 
contrary tendency, and its pro- 
fessors endeavour to overcome the 
fastidious gust of chalk - stream 
trout by carrying close imitations . 
of an immense number of various 
insects. Let the imitations be as 
close as human craftsmanship can 
accomplish —that is essential in 
streams so clear, where numerous 
inedible objects, such as flower 
sheaths, scales, and seeds are con- 
stantly floating down stream ; but 
it is my firm belief that, besides 
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the large flies—May-fly, alder, and 
sedge, which are not found on all 
parts of these rivers—half-a-dozen 
other patterns will account for as 
many fish as the whole angler’s 
entomology. Of course this will 
not satisfy those who credit fish 
with the faculty of discerning 
colour as well as shade. For my 
part, I must confess that many 
years of watchfulness have failed 
to contribute a shred of evidence 
in support of this hypothesis. It 
is the quantity, and not the qual- 
ity, of light reflected from or trans- 
mitted through floating objects, 
which inform fish of their char- 
acter, and I should be quite con- 
tent to limit my stock of flies 
(besides the large ones above men- 
tioned for occasional use) to the 
following half-dozen— 

Red quill. 

Black spider. 

Dark olive and gold. 

Hofland’s fancy. 

Yellow dun. 

Wickham fancy. 
Indeed I should not be disquieted 
by the absence of the last two. 

It might indeed be useful to 
have in addition some good counter- 
feits of flying-ants, which are dis- 
tinguished from other flying insects 
by the peculiar shape of the body 
and abdomen, and trout rise greed- 
ily at these on the few days in 
late summer when they appear. 

The necessity of presenting to 
rising fish an exact facsimile of 
the fly that happens to prevail at 
the moment is vastly exaggerated. 
Countless instances occur to mind 
of the success of dark flies when 
light flies are coming down, or 
vice versd, or of such a fly as the 
Wickham fancy, which resembles 
no particular insect, when trout 
have been feeding on duns. People 
are always prone to worship graven 
or other images, and the mythology 
of artificial flies is a laborious cult. 
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The main thing is to let your fish 
see something he may mistake for 
a living insect, without seeing your 
tackle. If he is feeding, the chances 
are he will take it, even if it is 
different to the fly prevailing at 
the time—just as a human epicure 
will snap at a quail after a slice 
from a saddle of mutton. 

But why, it may be asked, may 
a trout be seen, after sucking 
down many natural flies, to come 
to the artificial, look at it, and 
turn away? This is a common 
experience, and to explain it the 
peculiar anatomy of the eye of fish 
must be remembered. Constructed 
for vision in a medium much 
denser than air, the lens in the 
eye of a fish is more convex, 
and therefore more powerful, 
than in the eyes of terrestrial 
animals. In water of extraordi- 
nary clearness, like these Hamp- 
shire rivers, the lens, so to speak, 
is stronger than there is any need 
for. Every fly at which a fish 
rises is submitted to a powerful 
magnifier. The presence of the 
hook or the gut must often be 
detected by the deliberate stare 
which these fish direct on the ob- 
ject of the rise, and this is quite 
enough to account for frequent 
refusals to be deluded. 

There remains to be solved that 
mysterious phenomenon alluded to 
above, when, on certain days espe- 
cially, trout may be seen to rise 
deliberately at the fly, which 
plainly disappears in the mouth of 
the fish, and yet, on striking, comes 
away without any check being felt. 
The likeliest solution is that offered 
a year or two ago by a writer in 
the ‘ Field,’ who had closely watched 
the action of fish in an aquarium 
when food was offered to them. 
On certain days, when in the mood 
for food, they came at it readily, 
and, in seizing it, opened both 
mouth and gills, thus creating a 
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strong inward current by which 
the object was carried well within 
the jaws. On other days they 
took the food languidly, without 
opening the gills, and when the 
mouth was shut, the object was 
generally expelled with the return- 
ing water. If this gentleman’s 
observations were verified, the ex- 
planation of shy rising seems to be 
not far off. 

Dry-fly-fishing possesses one ad- 
vantage over wet-fly-fishing in that 
bright sunshine is no bar to it. It 
increases the difficulty of approach- 
ing the fish and the chance of the 
gut being detected; but if these 
are overcome, a trout will rise as 
freely in sunshine as in shade. But 
the inveterate habit of tacklemak- 
ers is to cover rods with shining 
varnish, and the gleam of the sun 
reflected from this is often visible 
long before the angler himself. 
The next great advance in the 
campaign against trout will be 
made when a waterproof varnish 
is invented with a dull surface. 
Meanwhile, provided he can man- 
cuvre so as to avoid letting his 
own shadow or that of his rod fall 
on the water, the fisherman can 
approach much nearer to his quarry 
by keeping the sun behind him, 
than when it is in his face. And, 
of course, the first object is to get 
within range. 


It may be supposed that if a: 


single fly, used dry, prove so much 
more effective among English trout 
than a cast of two or three flies 
used wet, anglers would find their 
profit in adopting it in northern 
waters. That is so, where the 
nature of the stream favours this 
style of fishing, but this is seldom 
the case in Scottish or northern 
English streams. These have not, 
as a rule, the steady full-bodied 
flow of a chalk-stream, but are 
generally arranged in alternate 
pools and shallows. When the 
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water is low (and that is the only 
time when advantage would com- 
monly be had from using the dry 
fly) there is a bobble at the top 
of the pool, and then a stretch of 
almost stagnant water, over which 
the floating fly lingers till the 
line gives it the fatal drag. But 
wherever streams exist of the kind 
known as “pows” in the Lowlands 
of Scotland, the dry fly may be 
used with fatal effect. Some of 
the Irish waters, too, are well 
adapted for it. 

But, after all, the chief attrac- 
tion of dry- fly-fishing exists in 
the large size of the fish taken. 
The plunge and rush of a three- 
pounder, following like lightning 
upon the diminutive disturbance 
caused by the rise, such as a half- 
grown frog might make, must be 
experienced to understand the re- 
finement to which angling may be 
brought. It is the superior size 
of the fish frequenting waters 
where the May-fly comes that 
compensates anglers for the reac- 
tion that sets in at the close of the 
May-fly season. These beautiful 
insects not only nourish fish to 
the attainment of a great weight, 
but, when they appear, excite 
them to prodigious voracity, and 
tempt to the surface monsters that 
never give the fly-fisher a chance 
at other seasons. 

Those who ply their vocation in 
waters where the May-fly cometh 
not, console themselves by the re- 
flection that it is better to be able 
to catch fish weighing from 1 lb. 
to 3 lb. during five months in 
each year, than to have the chance 
of five and six pounders during a 
fortnight or three weeks. And 
yet—and yet—it is a fine thing 
when something happens to bring 
the real sockdologers sailing about 
a few inches below the surface. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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CHAPTER LIII.—THE EDGE OF THE PRECIPICE. 


DonaLD, waiting below with the 
pony-carriage, found the time very 
long; but Phemie was quite sur- 
prised when, looking at length at 
her watch, she saw that it marked 
half-past two o’clock. They had 
been sitting together for the best 
part of an hour upon a block of 
yellow sandstone which commanded 
a favourable view of the plain below, 
but the ostensible reason which had 
brought them hither had somehow 
been lost sight of, and their con- 
versation had wandered consider- 
ably away from fox-hunting sub- 
jects. After following the move- 
ments of the hunt for some little 
time through their field-glasses, and 
having seen the hounds—which at 
this distance appeared like a sprink- 
ling of snow-flakes upon the tawny 
brown of the stubble—start off in 
another direction, apparently upon 
a fresh scent, Mr Hamilton had 
come to the conclusion that it was 
far too late to attempt picking them 
up again, and that therefore there 
was no particular object to be 
gained in rejoining his horse just 
at present. Why, since the run 
had at any rate been missed, he 
argued, should they not sit here a 
little longer enjoying the lovely 
view and the balmy air!—for by 
this time the sun, standing high in 
the sky, had long since dispersed 
the last trace of hoar-frost; and 
but for a certain pungent arriére 
pensée in the air, which came and 
went almost imperceptibly, like the 
latent frown on a false smiling 
face, the calendar might have 


marked June instead of the latter 
half of October. 

When Phemie feebly suggested 
luncheon as an ostensible motive 





for curtailing the ¢éte-d-téte, her 
objections were speedily overruled 
by the production of Mr Hamilton’s 
hunting - flask and sandwich - case, 
which contained more than suffi- 
cient nourishment for two healthy 
mortals not gluttonously disposed. 

It was all very pleasant and 
exhilarating to sit there in the 
golden sunshine, surrounded by 
that other gold of the furze bushes, 
while the peculiarity of the situa- 
tion gave to it that slight imper- 
ceptible flavour of wrong- doing, 
without which, let moralists prate 
as they choose, no pleasure on earth 
is fully and wholly complete. 

They had talked upon so many 
different subjects successively, and 
their conversation had been so 
apparently random and driftless, 
that Phemie did not perceive the 
Machiavelian diplomacy which, 
after an hour or so of seemingly 
harmless talk, led up to the fol- 
lowing scrap of dialogue. 

“Tf you really so much wish 
it,” said Mr Hamilton, in answer 
to something Phemie had just been 
saying, “I think I can undertake 
to procure the invitation you re- 
quire to revisit your old home. I 
know Woolfield quite well enough 
to broach the subject ; and he will, 
I am sure, be only too delighted 
and flattered to ask you to pay 
them a visit at Laird’s Hill.” 

‘Oh, thank you so much,” she 
replied, with effusive gratitude. 
“Yes, I do not think I could have 
made up my mind to leave the 
country without having seen the 
inside of my old home, Perhaps 
you may think it a foolish fancy 
of mine——” 

“Not foolish at all,” he inter- 
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rupted, bending a little closer to 
her ; “I quite understand, and can 
share, your feelings on the subject. 
The desire to revisit your old home 
is perfectly natural — just what I 
would have felt myself.” 

“But everybody does not seem 
to find it so,” said Phemie, with a 
little sigh ; “now Chrissy, for in- 
stance, declares it is wanton folly 
to go and needlessly tear open one’s 
bleeding wounds by such senti- 
mental rubbish, as she calls it. 
Nothing on earth could induce 
her to go near Laird’s Hill now, 
she says, and that when one has 
cut one’s finger the only sensible 
thing to do is to close up the 
wound with sticking-plaster.” 

“There are wounds which can 
never be closed up by any amount 
of sticking-plaster.” 

The words, taken by themselves, 
might have seemed to contain a 
simple assertion; but the deep 
musical undertone in which they 
were spoken carried with it a 
strange power to thrill the listener’s 
ears, although in reality this effect 
was solely due to a peculiar forma- 
tion of the larynx and of the Jiga- 
menta epiglottis, having nothing 
whatsoever to do with such subtle 
mainsprings as love or constancy. 
But Phemie, who had not studied 
the evolution of the human voice 
from a scientific point of view, was 
of course unaware of this, and felt 
more troubled and touched than 
she would have liked to betray. 

“At any rate, I don’t mean to 
apply sticking-plaster to this par- 
ticular wound just yet,” she said, 
with an obvious effort to restore to 
the conversation a light agd harm- 
less tone; “and so I shall really 
be very much obliged if you can 
manage to arrange about this visit.” 

*T shall do so at once,” he eager- 
ly replied, ‘and shall give you the 
answer on Tuesday week, when we 
meet at the Hunt Ball.” 
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* At the Hunt Ball! But I am 
not going there.” 

* You cannot be serious? Why, 
I heard Mrs Blushwood speak to- 
day as if her appearance there were 
to be taken for granted. Your 
brother-in-law would never think 
of omitting to pay his homage to 
the sacred sport even in this in- 
direct fashion.” 

“‘ Yes, Chrissy’s appearance as the 
wife of a fox-worshipper is a matter 
of course; but my case is widely 
different, and as I happen to possess 
neither a ball-dress nor a motive to 
induce me, I have declined the 
honour of joining the party.” 

“Oh, if these are your only ob- 
jections, they can easily be over- 
ruled,” said Mr Hamilton, with an 
air of relief. ‘‘ Let us make a com- 
pact, Baroness. If you will only 
consent to see about the ball-dress, 
I will undertake to furnish you with 
a first-class motive. There now— 
that is a fair offer, I think!” 

“You keep a stock-in-trade of 
motives?” laughed back Phemie. 

** A most complete assortment.” 

“TI wonder what they are like?” 

“Their name is legion. They 
are variegated as the rainbow hues, 
and numerous as the sea-sands. 
I can furnish them to order, 
high or low, deep or shallow, 
black or white, according to the 
emergency.” 

“ Dear me, what an embarras des 
richesses! Then I suppose you 
will have some difficulty in select- 
ing the precise motive most suitable 
for this particular case?” 

“T shall have no difficulty,” he 
returned, quickly. ‘The motive 
has been lying all ready cut and 
dry for the last five years.” 

“ A five-years’-old motive! Why, 
that sounds a trifle stale, Mr Hamil- 
ton, like an old-fashioned piece of 
goods for which you have failed to 
find a customer. Why, if I really 
am to let myself be persuaded to go 
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to this ball, for which I have small 
inclination, it would require to be 
an exceptionally fresh and particu- 
larly strong motive which could 
have power to make me change my 
mind. Something quite Al, in 
fact.” 

“And is the happiness of a 
fellow-creature, the realisation of 
the dream of years, so insignificant 
a thing in your eyes as not to be 
worth such a small sacrifice as this 
would entail?” he returned with a 
sudden gravity, doubly impressive 
by contrast with the bantering tone 
in which the last phrases had been 
spoken. 

“The dream of years? What 
dream?” asked Phemie, still un- 
comprehending. 

He did not directly reply to her 
question. 

“Call it foolish, if you like, call 
it insane,” he said, taking hold of 
the hand that lay nearest him, but 
with a gesture so carefully calculated 
as to preclude all idea of impertinent 
familiarity. ‘“ Do you remember the 
Yeomanry Ball to which you were 
to have gone five years ago, and the 
flower you gave me in token of your 
promise to give me the first three 
round dances?” 

“ T know nothing about a flower,” 
said Phemie, feebly ; but she made 
no effort to withdraw the hand he 
held prisoner. 

“T have it still, It was a red 
horse-chestnut blossom,” he said 
with decision. ‘ What that flower 
has become to me you cannot even 
guess! The only thing now left to 
remind me of a happiness that 
should have been mine.” 

»“Mr Hamilton—you know that 
is nonsense,” said Phemie, with a 
sudden accession of spirit, as she 
pulled her hand out of his. ‘ How 
can you presume to talk as if—as 
if there had been anything between 
us before my marriage? No words 
interchanged at that time can have 
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given you the right to hope for 
anything.” 

“ And yet I was foolish enough 
to hope,” he returned, so gently that 
she felt a pang of remorse for the 
unnecessary vivacity which she had 
put into her tone. 

“T am sorry,” she said, after a 
pause—“ if you ever thought of me 
in—in that way—but that was no 
fault of mine.” 

‘*Of course not. How could you 
tell that that first ball, to which you 
looked forward with merely girlish 
pleasure, appeared to me in prospect 
like a landmark in my life? How 
could you guess that the three 
round dances you had promised to 
give me were in my eyes but the 
earnest of a deeper happiness I 
hoped to obtain? Of course you 
could not guess all these things 
when you gave me the flower!” 

The words, ‘‘ I never gave you a 
flower,” were again rising to Phe- 
mie’s lips, but she checked their ut- 
terance as wantonly unkind. Why, 
after all, was it necessary to destroy 
the delusion to which he seemed so 
resolved to cling? so she merely 
said instead, as lightly as she 
could— 

“ There is nothing so illogical as 
raking up old grievances. Why, 
even if I had gone to that ball and 
had danced with you, what good 
could that do you now?” 

“Ah! if you had gone to that ball, 
Phemie! Do you not see, does not 
your heart tell you, that everything 
might have been changed !—that 
both your life and mine might have 
taken a different course ?” 

In the agitation of the situation 
Phemie scarcely noticed that he had 
used her Christian name ; but when 
thus unexpectedly called upon to 
say whether, had circumstances been 
otherwise, she would have felt it 
possible to become his wife, she 
had a moment of honest hesitation 
pure andsimple. Even while under 
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the potent fascination of the man 
by her side, with his dangerously 
alluring voice ringing in her ear, 
and thrilled to the core by the mas- 
terful grasp of his hand, which had 
again taken hold of her own, she 
felt confusedly conscious of the dis- 
crepancy existing between the two 
ideas thus presented to her mind. 
Somehow the notion of Mr Hamil- 
ton as a husband, whether her own 
or any one else’s, seemed to lack all 
semblance of reality or even prob- 
ability. 

““Why do you not answer me, 
Phemie?” he said, pressing her 
hand so tightly between both of his 
as to send the blood coursing wildly 
through her veins. “Can you 
really be cruel enough to grudge 
me the poor consolation of knowing 
that if fate had been kind to me 
and had given me the chance, I too 
might have competed not unsuccess- 
fully for the prize which another— 
a foreigner—had power to gain?” 

The ingenious sophistry with 
which this question was put had 
the effect of challenging an almost 
equally equivocal reply ; and taking 
as rapid a mental view of the situa- 
tion as the bewilderment of the mo- 
ment permitted, it seemed to Phe- 
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mie’s temporarily unfocussed sense 
of morality, that after all there 
would be no great harm in leaving 
Mr Hamilton under the impression 
that chance alone, and not any other 
reason, had kept them apart. If 
such a small thing as a harmless 
delusion could afford consolation to 
a man, who could have had the 
heart to deprive him of it /—and 
after all she was defrauding her 
husband of none of his lawful rights 
by letting another man suppose 
that, granted a totally different set 
of circumstances, their positions 
might have been reversed. 

“Of course we none of us can 
tell what would have happened to 
us if things had been differently 
arranged,” she said, with oracular 
vagueness ; but even as she said it 
Phemie was uneasily conscious of a 
sense of her own duplicity, an im- 
pression which his next words no- 
wise tended to remove. 

“Thank you!” he said, in a low 
tremulous voice ; “ you have made 
me very happy ;” and raising her 
hand to his lips with a gesture 
which was a masterpiece of art, in 
its assumption of deferential wor- 
ship, he kissed it long and fer- 
vently. 


CHAPTER LIV.—CHANGING HER MIND. 


When, half an hour later, Phemie 
regained the pony-carriage, Mr Ham- 
ilton had obtained her positive assur- 
ance that she would attend the 
Hunt Ball next week, and would 
there keep the promise she had 
made to him five years previously. 
After all, she told herself, it was 
but a small thing to do, and she 
would have been churlish indeed 
had she refused the paltry boon of 
three round dances to a man who 
believed that he had lost in her his 
one chance of happiness. 

It was not, however, without 


some slight sense of embarrassment 
that she prepared to acquaint her 
sister with her altered resolution 


with regard to the ball. Chrissy’s 
eyes were so shrewd and piercing 
that the elder sister felt almost 
afraid of being read too plainly, so 
she wisely selected the convenient 
semi-darkness of Mrs Blushwood’s 
boudoir during five o’clock tea-time 
for making the dreaded disclosure. 
Chrissy had just returned home 
in the highest of spirits, flushed 
with the day’s exertion, with tousled 
hair, and a reeking, warm fox’s tail 
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dangling from her saddle-strap; for, 
having been the foremost horse- 
woman in the field to-day, this 
coveted trophy had naturally been 
awarded to her. 

“Why, what are you doing here 
all by yourself in the dark?” she 
exclaimed, limping into the room, 
for the injured ankle was smarting 
painfully from the effects of the 
long ride. “Why have you not 
rung for lights? and I do declare 
you have forgotten to pour out your 
tea!” 

“Oh, the tea, to be sure,” said 
Phemie, rousing herself from the 
day-dream in which she had been 
plunged. “It has only just come 
in, and I never like to drink it so 
hot.” 

“The teapot is icy cold,” re- 
marked Chrissy, grimly removing 
the embroidered tea-cosy with one 
hand while with the other she 
seized hold of the poker, and with 
a few vigorous strokes deftly directed 
against the large centre block of 
coal, she broke it up into fragments, 
thereby emitting a flood of flicker- 
ing light into the apartment. 

“It was no end of fun,” she de- 
clared some minutes later, when the 
teapot had been replenished and the 
two little Blushwood boys, on whom 
Chrissy had not previously set eyes 
that day, had been summoned from 
their distant nursery on a brief visit 
to their mother. ‘ We had another 
good rattling run of fully twenty 
minutes, and I had quite half-a- 
dozen really tidy leaps. I was so 
sorry to think of you being left 
to mope by yourself in the pony- 
carriage.” 

“It was very good of you to 
think of sending back to show me 
the way to Laverock Knowe quarry. 
I had an excellent view of the run 
from up there,” remarked Phemie, 
from the depths of her arm-chair. 

Just at this moment two of the 
fox-terrier puppies, Chrissy’s insep- 
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arable companions, happened to 
fall out over a piece of biscuit, 
which caused the youngest Blush- 
wood child, ill-accustomed to such 
noisy episodes in its quiet nursery 
life, to set up a piteous wail: no 
wonder, then, that Phemie’s last 
phrase was but imperfectly under- 
stood by her sister. 

“So you managed to find the 
quarry after all for yourselves? 
That was real clever of Donald. 
Of course I would have gladly sent 
you a guide had that been possible ; 
but there was no one I could ask, 
for no fox-hunter in his senses 
would think of giving up his sport 
for the sake of such far-fetched 
courtesy.” 

“ Of course not,” echoed Phemie, 
guiltily surprised to find that after 
all Chrissy had nothing to do with 
Mr Hamilton’s self-imposed réle of 
cicerone; and, anxious to repair the 
blunder she had nearly made, she 
hastened to change the subject by 
saying, in as careless a tone as she 
was able to assume— 

“On what day did you say, 
Chrissy, that the Hunt Ball 
was to take place? I really forget.” 

“On the 25th. But why do you 
ask?” 

“Only because I was wondering 
whether, after all, your ankle will 
really be well enough to permit of 
your going? You were limping 
terribly just now when you came 
into the room.” 

‘“' Yes; the pain is rather excru- 
ciating,” admitted Chrissy, cheer- 
fully, “but I mean to be as right 
as a trivet again by Tuesday week. 
Iam going to bandage up my foot 
to-night with Nimrod’s Fluid, the 
stuff that George uses for his 
hunters’ legs. It takes the skin 
right off, you know, but is wonder- 
ful in its effects,—so do not in- 
dulge in any false hopes on the 
subject of my ankle. Now, confess 
it, Phemie, you were privately hop- 
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ing that it would be so bad as to 
oblige me to stay at home after all, 
and share your solitude?” 

“You are very kind in imputing 
to me such truly fiendish motives,” 
said Phemie, with some hesitation. 
“But you are perfectly wrong, as 
it happens, for I was going to sug- 
gest something entirely different.” 

Chrissy, who had knelt down on 
the hearthrug in order to appease 
her wailing infant, which she was 
endeavouring to coax back into 
smiles by tickling its nose with the 
end of the fox’s tail, had her back 
turned to Phemie, or she could 
not have failed to note the rapid 
changes of colour on her sister’s 
face ; but it was without any shade 
of suspicion that she merely said 
without turning round— 

“You were going to suggest 
something. Well, fire away. I 
am nerved for anything.” 

“Oh, it is nothing particular,” 
stammered Phemie, wondering a 
little why it should be so difficult 
to make such a very simple an- 
nouncement as the one she was 
contemplating ; ‘but merely sup- 
posing, just for argument’s sake, that 
I had changed my mind ?” 

“Changed your mind about 
what ?” 

“ About the ball.” 

“You are going after all!” ex- 
claimed Chrissy, rising to her feet 
with a bound. 

“T_T was half thinking of it,” 
admitted Phemie, with feigned re- 
luctance. ‘I suppose you consider 
me very foolish and inconsistent ?” 

“Tt would have been a deal wiser 
certainly if you had contrived to 
know your own mind last week 
when I broached the subject,” ad- 
mitted Chrissy, candidly. ‘ There 
would have been ever so much more 
time for seeing about your dress; 
but you were as pig-headed as a 
mule, and would not even hear of 
my suggestion when I first proposed 
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it. All my persuasive arguments 
made no more impression than 
drops of rain on a duck’s back.” 

“Oh, well—if you don’t care for 
my company: ” Phemie was be- 
ginning, with more temper than the 
occasion seemed to warrant, when 
Chrissy interrupted her. 

“Don’t be a fool, Phemie,” she 
exclaimed briskly, lightly flicking 
her sister’s shoulder with the edge 
of the fox’s tail, as though ad- 
ministering chastisement to an un- 
reasonable child. ‘Of course I am 
as pleased as Punch to hear that 
you are going with us after all, 
instead of moping here by your- 
self ; but I was only wondering what 
had occurred to make you change 
your mind in this unaccountable 
fashion.” 

* There is nothing so particularly 
unaccountable about it,” retorted 
Phemie, still rather upon her dig- 
nity. “Why should not a woman 
change her mind occasionally ?” 

‘““Why not, indeed? It is the 
privilege of our sex.” 

“The idea only came to me this 
forenoon quite suddenly.” 

‘When you were sitting alone 
in the pony-carriage, thinking how 
dull it was to be out of all the fun ? 
Yes, I quite understand ; there is 
nothing like a little solitary re- 
flection for bringing people to their 
senses. But about your dress— 
that is what principally weighs 
upon my mind,” went on Chrissy, 
with a slight frown of anxiety, as 
with characteristic energy and com- 
pleteness she prepared to give her 
full attention to the subject in 
question—‘“ the time is rather short, 
to be sure, and if you are really 
going to the ball I should not like 
you to be a figure ; you see there 
are sure to be some rather great 
swells there this time. I heard to- 
day that Lord Kittlebrook has in- 
vited down a whole houseful of 
English guests for the occasion— 
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and Cranburn Castle, too, is sure to 
have a large house-party.” 

‘“‘T certainly don’t intend to be 
a figure,” said Phemie, with great 
decision,-sitting bolt upright in her 
chair and with two bright spots 
of colour on her cheek, which were 
scarcely to be accounted for by 
the mere reflection of the dancing 
flames. 

‘‘The black lace gown that you 
wore at the dinner-party last week 
might do at a pinch; it is the only 
one of your dresses that is at all 
smart,” pronounced Chrissy, “and 
if relieved here and there with 
touches of colour—peacock blue or 
terra-cotta red for instance—it might 
quite well pass muster.” 

‘* My black lace would never do,” 
said Phemie, disdainfully. “It is 
far too dismal-looking for a ball- 
room, and any one could see at a 
glance that it was only an old 
dinner- gown dodged up for the 
occasion. I never should think of 
going without a spick - and -span 
brand-new ball-dress. What did 
you say was the name of your 
London dressmaker ?” 

“ Madame Celestine ; but I don’t 
know whether I should precisely 
advise you to go to her. She is 
terribly expensive, you know, and 
would perhaps not suit your eco- 
nomical views.” 

“Economy must just go to the 
wall for once in a way,” retorted 
Phemie, rather recklessly; “after 
all, one cannot always be thinking 
of scrimping and saving, and I am 
determined to look my best for this 
one night at least.” 

Chrissy glanced at her sister in 
some surprise. How very strange 
Phemie was this afternoon! she 
thought, with only a passing feel- 
ing of uneasiness. Her eyes were 
sparkling like diamonds, and her 
colour—no, decidedly her colour 
was not merely due to the rosy re- 
flection of the dancing flames. 
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“ You are looking your best just 
at this moment,” she said, slowly; 
but it was not wholly clear, from 
the tone in which she said it, 
whether admiration or a certain won- 
dering dissatisfaction had prompted 
the assertion. 


“T wonder what became of 
Hamilton,” remarked Mr Blush- 
wood at dinner that evening, just 
as dessert was being placed on 
the table. “I quite lost sight of 
him after the first run. Must 
have come to grief, I suppose, over 
one of the fences, for nothing short 
of a grave accident could account 
for his sudden disappearance.” 

Just at that moment Phemie, 
chancing to look up, encountered 
the eyes of Donald, the groom, 
fixed full upon her face with what 
seemed to be an expression of sar- 
donic comprehension. James, the 
footman, being laid up with sore 
throat, the groom had been sud- 
denly called upon to fill his place 
in the dining-room. In reality the 
groom’s expression was solely due 
to the acute mental agony he was 
experiencing at being expected 
gracefully to balance a crystal dish 
of preserved ginger in one hand, 
and to nervous terror at the thought 
of possibly spilling some drops of 
the rich golden syrup upon the 
thick- piled Persian carpet; but 
there is nothing for stimulating and 
distorting the imagination like a 
guilty conscience, and so Phemie 
contrived to read in the servant’s 
eyes a dozen uncomfortable things 
which had no reasonable foundation. 
She felt herself degraded and sullied 
in her own estimation at the idea 
of being obliged to share a secret 
with the groom, and yet there was 
no help for it now. Why on earth 
had she been so foolish as not 
boldly to mention the fact of her 
meeting with Mr Hamilton when 
the day’s events had been discussed 
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between the sisters? There was 
nothing intrinsically wrong, after 
all, in the mere fact of a gentleman 
having taken the trouble to show 
her the way to a point she had 
been seeking. No one in their 
senses could have taken umbrage 
at such a very simple occurrence, 
but only the secrecy with which 
she had unwittingly enveloped 
these circumstances had now given 
to the incident an appearance of 
guilt. Hastily dropping her eyes 
on the plate, she became ostensibly 
absorbed in the peeling of a pear, 
and was conscious of a distinct 
feeling of relief when, the grapes 
and biscuits having been duly 
handed round, the servants with- 
drew from the dining-room. She 
did not, however, attempt to re- 
assure her brother-in-law as to Mr 
Hamilton’s supposed tragic fate, 
even when after a pause he re- 
turned to the subject by saying, as 
he thoughtfully sipped his glass of 
port wine— 

“Nothing short of a serious acci- 
dent could account for his sudden 
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disappearance. That was rather a 
nasty fence at the entrance of 
Farmer Ridgeway’s field, though 
you took it like a bird, Chrissy— 
by Jove! you did—but I have seen 
a man break his neck with less 
reason.” 

‘“‘T daresay he is all right,” said 
Chrissy, suppressing a yawn, for 
her long day in the saddle had 
made her sleepy. ‘Those sort of 
black sheep never really come to 
grief ; and even if he did break his 
neck, I don’t suppose any one 
would feel the loss very deeply, 
except perhaps Mrs Gordon; and 
even she, poor thing, would chiefly 
have cause to regret that the 
catastrophe did not take place some 
twelve months sooner. Come, 
Phemie, let’s leave George to his 
wine, and migrate to the drawing- 
room. We can finally settle the 
details about your dress and write 
the order to Madame Celestine. 
I feel that I am nodding with 
sleep like a Chinese mandarin, 
but it would not do to lose a 
post.” 


CHAPTER LVY.—MRS GORDON OF GLENROBBIN. 


During the next few days the 
Hunt Ball formed the one 
engrossing subject of thought and 
conversation at Blushwood Hall, 
and Phemie now amply made up 
for her previous indifference on the 
subject by the feverish energy 
with which she threw herself into 
the direction of all the details 
regarding her toilet. Having an- 
nounced her intention to be extrava- 
gant for once in a way, she acted up 
to her resolution with a complete- 
ness which almost took Chrissy’s 
breath away. Pale pink satin had 
been decided upon as foundation of 
the ball-dress, and when Madame 
Celestine had sent various patterns 
of the desired colour to choose from, 








their prices ranging from ten shil- 
lings to a guinea a-yard, Phemie 
had unhesitatingly decided for the 
most expensive one, disdainfully 
remarking that none of the others 
were fit to be seen, although, as 
Chrissy presumed to point out, 
there wag one exceedingly pretty 
satin marked eleven and sixpence 
which would equally well have 
answered the purpose. Eglantine 
roses or pink convolvulus had been 
suggested as trimming ; but Phemie, 
with a slight tinge of embarrass- 
ment, had expressed her desire to 
have a parure of pink horse-chestnut 
blossoms—*“ Like those that were 
ordered for my first ball, you re- 
member, only I should wish them 
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to be finer, and with velvet leaves. 
And oh, Chrissy, I positively must 
have a new fan to match the dress 
—one of those transparent lace ones 
that are so fashionable now, and 
with mother-o’-pear] mounting. I 
suppose I had best write to Howell 
& James, and make them send a 
choice?” 


Mr Hamilton’s name had not 
again been mentioned at Blush- 
wood Hall during the days that 
preceded the ball, although Phemie 
had several times had it on the tip 
of her tongue to ask her sister what 
had been meant by those covert 
allusions in which Mr Hamilton’s 
name had been coupled with that 
of Mrs Gordon of Glenrobbin. 
But as there is nothing like a bad 
conscience for deranging the mental 
focus, she feared to betray too deep 
an interest by the enunciation of 
a question which, under other 
circumstances, would have seemed 
to her perfectly natural, and so it 
was only on the very evening of 
the ball that she at last found 
courage to put the question which 
had been burning on her lips for 
the last ten days. 

“ Chrissy,” she said, emboldened 
by the dark seclusion of the carriage, 
which so effectually masked all tell- 
tale changes of colour, as on the 
eventful evening they were on their 
way to the ball—‘“ who is that 
Mrs Gordon you were speaking 
about the other evening?” 

“Why, the beautiful Mrs Gordon 
of Glenrobbin, of course. Her 
maiden name was Kitty Mellish.” 

* And what has she been doing 
to make people talk about her—in 
—in that sort of way?” 

“Have you not heard? They 
say it is likely to become a cause 
célébre. Her husband intends to 
sue for divorce, and the society 
papers are all eagerly gaping for 
the disclosures that may be ex- 
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pected to come out in course of 
the trial.” 

“Did she—did she actually run 
away from her husband?” asked 
Phemie, hesitatingly ; “was it really 
as bad as that?” 

“Not nearly as good as that. 
I always respect a woman who 
runs away from her husband,” said 
Chrissy, composedly. 

“Oh, Chrissy, you cannot be 
serious !” 

“Perfectly serious. Running 
away from one’s husband in the 
open light of day, and with the com- 
panion of one’s choice, is a brave, 
honest sort of action, and no one 
has a right to blame a woman for it. 
I would do it myself any day.” 

“Now, Chrissy, you are really 
talking nonsense.” 

“T never talk nonsense, my dear. 
Have you not yet discovered that 
all my words are dictated by the 
most deep-seated wisdom? I only 
mean to say that if George were to 
attempt to beat me, or should other- 
wise misbehave himself, I should 
consider myself perfectly entitled 
to run away from him and make 
a clean sweep of my position and 
reputation at one blow. But as to 
a woman taking up with another 
man behind her husband’s back, 
merely because the shape of his 
nose or the cut of his eyebrows 
happened to please her better, that 
is a thing which I consider utterly 
vile and contemptible, besides being 
so entirely devoid of common-sense. 
You cannot both eat your cake and 
have it, you know.” 

“ And is that what Mrs Gordon 
has been trying to do?” 

‘Very much so, indeed. It 
happened while her husband was 
away salmon-fishing in Norway. 
She found his absence long, and 
did not choose the wisest way of 
enlivening her solitude.” 

“And with whom ”— Phemie 
found some unaccountable diffi- 
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culty in steadying her voice in 
spite of the convenient darkness— 
“with whom did Mrs Gordon 
attempt to amuse herself while her 
husband was absent in Norway ?” 

“ With Mr Hamilton, they say— 
that same Mr Hamilton who was 
at the meet last week. I thought 
I had told you already.” 

“Yes, I remember now,” mur- 
mured Phemie, feeling rather in- 
clined to burst into tears without 
exactly knowing why, and with 
a vague, incongruous idea shooting 
through her mind that, after all, 
perhaps she had been foolishly ex- 
travagant about her ball - dress. 
Had she heard all these details 
before, perhaps she might have 
contented herself with the satin 
at eleven and sixpence. 

“And is this Mrs Gordon so 
very beautiful?” she ventured after 
a pause. 

“ A regular stunner,” said Chrissy, 
emphatically. “She created quite 
a sensation at Court when she was 
presented, and was engaged to the 
rich Mr Gordon before her first 
season was out. It was an im- 
mense stroke of luck for a penniless 
girl like her, and now to have 
sacrificed everything for the sake 
of a man like Ronald Hamilton !” 

“Perhaps it is not true,” said 
Phemie, rather pettishly. ‘ People 
are so ill-natured and invent such 
preposterous things. I cannot bear 
talking scandal.” 

“Then why did you broach the 
subject at all?” said Chrissy, as- 
tutely. “I am no scandalmonger 
myself; but unless I were to live 
on a desert island and keep my 
ears firmly closed up with cotton- 
wool, I cannot help hearing things, 
you know.” 

There were no more words ex- 
changed between the sisters during 
the drive, for presently the carriage 
was rattling over the uneven stone 
pavement of the little country town, 
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and within a few minutes had 
drawn up in front of the illumin- 
ated entrance of the Royal Hotel, 
where the Hunt Ball was to 
take place, 








The Royal Hotel at was a 
large, rambling, old-fashioned build- 
ing, containing, besides a really 
handsome vaulted ball-room, in- 
numerable quaintly shaped side 
apartments, and twisted corridors 
leading to unexpected nooks and 
corners, most conveniently adapted 
for intrigue or flirtation. Being 
able to boast of the only good-sized 
dancing-room which the little town 
contained, from time immemorial it 
was here that the annual Hunt Ball 
was wont to be held; and being the 
one great ball of the season, this 
was almost the only occasion in the 
year when a universal meeting of 
all the county families took place. 
Most of the country-houses made a 
point of having a houseful of guests 
for the evening,-and every woman 
for a radius of ten miles round 
donned her very best gown or 
ordered a new one for the event. 

As Mrs Blushwood and her sister 
had just divested themselves of their 
cloaks and were preparing to enter 
the ball-room, Mr Hamilton eagerly 
advanced to meet them, with the 
intention, no doubt, of constituting 
himself Baroness Wolfsberg’s escort ; 
but with only a very slight nod of 
unavoidable recognition, Phemie 
turned away and took her brother- 
in-law’s arm, leaving her sister to 
follow with Mr Hamilton. In the 
next moment she had regretted her 
hasty action, as it occurred to her 
mind that any conversation between 
her sister and that gentleman might 
be fraught with peril. Why had 
she not at once foreseen this danger 
and averted it? and what would 
Chrissy think were she only now 
to find out about that walk to 
Laverock Knowe quarry from some 
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accidental remark of Mr Hamilton’s? 
A minute ago Phemie had been pro- 
posing to herself to treat her old 
admirer with icy coldness and in- 
difference, and if possible to shirk 
the promise she had made to him 
on the subject of the three round 
dances; but now again she found 
herself forced into a species of com- 
plicity with him from which there 
was no escape. It would not do 
to risk offending him, and if he 
really was such a bad man as Chrissy 
seemed to believe, there was all the 
more reason for not making of him 
an enemy. 

Though the room was already 
well filled, the arrival of the Blush- 
wood party caused some little sen- 
sation. Chrissy, of course, was 
a familiar and popular figure at 
all similar county gatherings, but 
Phemie was a new apparition ; and 
seen thus thrown into relief by all 
the most cunning auxiliaries which 
exquisite taste lavishly interpreted 
could dictate, her beauty took every 
one by surprise. It is all very well 
to talk of beauty unadorned, or 
foolishly to maunder of the “ sweet 
neglect ” which some harebrained 
poets have declared to offer greater 
seduction than any amount of 
studied elegance ; but, as every in- 
telligent female nowadays is aware, 
no rough-hewn block of marble is 
more helplessly dependent on the 
chisel of the particular artist as- 
signed to it by chance, than is a 
woman in the hands of her dress- 
maker. We are all but raw mate- 
tial after all, and according as we 
be draped by hands clumsy or deft, 
these arbitrators of our fate have 
power to make of us either sad 
caricatures or artistic masterpieces, 
Madame Celestine piqued herself 
on being an artist, and she had 
never more fully deserved her repu- 
tation than on the present occasion. 
It was one of the standing rules of 
the great priestess of fashion never 
to make a dress for a customer 
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whose features were unknown to 
her; and whenever, as in the 
present instance, she had not the 
honour of a lady’s personal ac- 
quaintance, she insisted that a good 
photographic likeness, along with 
exact particulars regarding the age, 
colour of hair and eyes, habitual 
expression, and other characteristic 
features of the intending client, 
should be submitted to her notice. 
The result this time was an artistic 
triumph before which every male 
spectator fell down and helplessly 
adored, overwhelmed by the in- 
comprehensible loveliness of the 
general effect, which he felt with- 
out understanding ; while there was 
scarcely a woman in the room who 
did not feel her heart contract with 
envy as she recognised with what 
perfidious ingenuity toilet artifices 
had here been made use of to mag- 
nify a very fair amount of original 
beauty—this much even the most 
virulently disposed were obliged 
grudgingly to concede—into some- 
thing quite preposterously unreal. 

The new-born fashion of wide 
bell-shaped skirts and egregiously 
puffed-out bodices, adopted by most 
women in fear and trembling, con- 
scious of its disastrous tendency to 
produce stiffness and angularity, 
had here been employed to produce 
a directly opposite effect ; for where- 
as innumerable other skirts, cut on 
apparently the self-same pattern, 
bore a melancholy resemblance to 
a set of clumsy sugar-loaves, the 
idea evoked by Phemie’s gown was 
that of a swelling pink flower-bell 
just expanded to its fullest mid- 
summer glory, while the ungainly 
balloon - shaped sleeves, often un- 
kindly suggestive of disguised de- 
formity, sprang from her shoulders 
with the airy grace of a fairy’s 
wings. The vivid sheen of rich 
pink satin was judiciously tempered 
and toned down here and there by 
frothy swathings of some trans- 
parent fabric, which partly con- 
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cealed and partly displayed the 
contrasting tints of a loose fantastic 
garland of red horse-chestnut blos- 
som, flung capriciously across the 
train. Phemie had no diamonds to 
wear; but no one could have re- 
gretted their absence or wished to 
see them take the place of the old- 
fashioned seed-pearl ornaments in- 
herited from Leo’s mother, and 
which, gleaming on neck and 
bosom and in her soft brown 
hair, with the subdued radiance 
of fresh-fallen dew-drops, were far 
better suited to her delicate dreamy 
style of beauty than the diamonds, 
whose more aggressive glitter served 
to emphasise and accentuate the 
brisk energetic movements and short 
pithy retorts of the younger sister. 
Chrissy, attired in a bright helio- 
trope ball-dress, which she wore 
with an air of uncompromising 
fashion, her hair drawn back in 
a fierce little conical knot, traversed 
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by a stiletto of brilliants matching 
the diamond dog-collar round her 
slightly tanned throat, looked ex- 
actly what she was—a fine spirited 
Jin-de-siécle young woman with no 
nonsense about her, not overbur- 
dened with anyinconvenient amount 
of refined delicacy, but honest to 
the core, and well able to hold her 
own in any conceivable combination 
of circumstances. Not by any 
means the sort of woman whose 
fatal loveliness has power to arouse 
the best, as also the worst, instincts 
of the other sex; not the sort of 
woman for whom men sometimes 
lose their reason or break their 
hearts ; not by any means the sort 
of woman for the sake of whose 
favours cunning nets are woven 
and pitfalls devised ; but also not 
at all the sort of woman ever to 
walk blindfold into any trap, how- 
ever cunningly prepared and skil- 
fully baited. 


CHAPTER LVI.—THE ‘‘ QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAM.” 


Soon after their entrance the first 
valse struck up, and Mr Hamilton, 
advancing to Phemie’s side, offered 
her his arm with an air of scarcely 
disguised exultation—for, apart from 
all other considerations, the legiti- 
mate triumph of appearing in pub- 
lic as the partner of the prettiest 
woman in the room was particularly 
agreeable and soothing to masculine 
vanity. 

“At last!” he murmured very 
low into her ear, as skilfully he 
plunged with her into the maze of 
revolving dancers, who were all 
being carried along to the magic 
strains of the Eldorado valse. But 
she attempted no answer; there 
was no responding pressure to the 
touch of his hand; and they went 
twice round the room in absolute 
silence, when Phemie pleaded want 
of breath as a reason for drawing 
up. She was out of practice, she 


said, rather shortly, and required to 
rest a little. 

The suggestion seemed exactly to 
meet her partner’s views, for with- 
out a word he led her into a vaulted 
corridor, which had been turned 
into an impromptu conservatory by 
means of skilfully arranged clumps 
of palms and oleanders, from whose 
branches green Chinese lanterns 
were cunningly suspended. 

‘Here you will be able to rest,” 
he said, as he placed himself by her 
side on a low settee. “It is ever 
so much pleasanter here than in the 
crowded ball-room, and we can sit 
out the rest of this valse if you 
prefer it.” 

“Oh, but that is not what I in- 
tended!” exclaimed Phemie, very 
much taken aback on realising that 
she had fallen from Scylla into 
Charybdis. “I only meant to say 
that I have got so completely out 
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of the habit of dancing that I lose 
breath easily.” 

“You never dance abroad ?” 

“Hardly ever. Leo does not 
care for balls.” 

“ And is he cruel enough to con- 
demn you to solitude on that ac- 
count ?” 

“Leo is never cruel!” said 
Phemie, rather hotly; “and I don’t 
care for dancing either myself really, 
except, perhaps, now and then for 
once in a way. A quiet evening 
at home is worth a dozen balls.” 

“T quite agree with you,” re- 
turned her partner, with a sigh, 
which sounded wonderfully genuine. 
‘‘ The only real happiness in life is 
to be found in a perfect union of 
souls; but for us poor fellows who 
have missed our chance of happi- 
ness, what remains but to snatch 
such brief draughts of felicity as 
come in our way.” 

“Yes,” returned Phemie, with a 
hard little laugh. “But you are 
not really so very much to be pitied 
after all as you make out, for these 
consoling draughts you speak of are 
very frequent and very miscellan- 
eous, as I have been told.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Mr Hamilton, quickly, whose prac- 
tised eye had long since detected 
the touch of constraint in her 
manner to-night. ‘“ What have 
you heard? Who has been telling 
you Ah yes. I understand 
—some one has been poisoning 
your mind against me.” 

“T don’t know what you call 
poisoning ; but of course one cannot 
help hearing things unless one 
happens to be stone-deaf,” said 
Phemie, unconsciously quoting her 
sister’s words so lately uttered. 

“T will not affect to misunder- 
stand you, Baroness,” he returned, 
with a great assumption of frank- 
ness, which, as experience had 
taught him, was particularly effec- 
tive on similar occasions. “You 





allude, of course, to that affair of 
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poor Mrs Gordon of Glenrobbin, 
with whom my name has unfortun- 
ately been coupled of late. Poor 
thing! no one can more sincerely 
pity her than I do for the scrape 
into which she has got. No doubt 
she has been very foolish, very im- 
prudent, in showing her feelings so 
plainly ; but, after all, is that any 
fault of mine?” 

Phemie was utterly unprepared 
to see the question treated with 
such apparent openness, and from 
such an entirely novel point of 
view. 

“Tt is not for me to judge,” she 
returned, still rather constrainedly ; 
‘“T have no wish to discuss the 
matter.” 

“Ts that fair to me?” he pleaded, 
in a voice of tender reproach, “to 
condemn me unheard? You listen 
to idle stories that are being cir- 
culated against me, and yet would 
refuse me the chance of exculpat- 
ing myself in your eyes. Is that 
just, Phemie? is that generous? I 
can bear to be misunderstood and 
condemned by all the outward 
world if only I have not lost your 
esteem. Your opinion is the only 
one that has for me any value. 
Listen to me, and I will explain 
everything.” 

And explain he did, with such 
audacious and eloquent language, 
accompanied by yet more eloquent 
looks, that his words would have 
had power to carry conviction to 
the mind of far more cynical scep- 
tics than poor Phemie, bewildered, 
flattered, excited, and touched, was 
in a position to be. What more re- 
fined adulation, what more delicate 
homage, can be offered to a woman 
than is conveyed by the mere as- 
sumption that she alone is capable 
of comprehending us, and that her 
opinion only has value in our 
eyes / 

The air of engaging frankness 
with which Mr Hamilton told his 
tale was emphasised and enhanced 
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by the subtle veil of reserve which 
he managed to throw over certain 

ortions of his narrative, thereby 
skilfully conveying the impression 
that discretion only and chivalrous 
regard for a lady’s fair name pre- 
vented him from speaking outright. 
Was it his fault if a woman had 
chosen to fling herself at his head? 
Could he have been cruel enough 
brutally to repulse and trample 
under foot the ill-advised preference 
of an unfortunate woman who had 
loved him not wisely but too well? 
and was he not rather to be pitied 
than blamed for such worthless 
conquests, which came unasked for 
and undesired, whereas to him had 
been denied the only happiness 
which could have made life worth 
living ? 

All this was more insinuated 
than said, more told with the eyes 
than the lips, and Phemie, only too 
willing to let herself be persuaded, 
listened to the tale, which sounded 
all the more seductive from the 
surrounding circumstances of the 
scene in which it was told. The 
subdued strains of dance - music 
from the ball-room yonder caressed 
her ear like the unconscious sug- 
gestions of tempting siren voices, 
and the Chinese lanterns ’twixt the 
palm-trees and oleanders glowed 
with the soft radiance of gigantic 
fireflies suspended in the boughs of 
a tropical forest. What captious 
critic would pause to discover that 
the glowing fireflies were in reality 
but coarse paper-lanterns, bought 
up wholesale at 9d. per dozen? and 
how was it possible to distinguish 
false love from true under circum- 
stances so dangerously alluring? 

And Phemie herself was quite 
as incapable of analysing her own 
feelings as she was of gauging the 
sincerity of those professed by her 
companion. She was not, nor had 
she ever been, in love with the man 
by her side, although everything 
was conspiring to delude her into 
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this belief. Having come into her 
life again just at this particular 
crisis, Mr Hamilton’s personality 
had been invested in her eyes with 
a certain spurious interest not be- 
longing to it by rights. She was 
in love, it is true, but not with a 
man of flesh and blood. What she 
loved just now with all the strength 
of which she was capable, to the 
exclusion of everything else, was 
her own native country, whose 
almost forgotten charms, now sud- 
denly realised again, had taken pos- 
session of her by storm. Touched 
and aching with the memories of 
bygone days, her heart had yearn- 
ingly gone out to the first person 
who seemed capable of sharing and 
comprehending her feelings,—and 
thus it was Mr Hamilton who had 
unconsciously become the embodi- 
ment of all that had been familiar 
and precious in her former life; of 
many things she had dimly been 
missing these last four years; of 
everything, in fact, she had loved 
and lost by her own choice. She 
did not think of directly asking 
herself whether she could have 
loved Ronald Hamilton better than 
Leo Wolfsberg; but the question 
as to whether she would not have 
been happier had she married an 
Englishman instead of a foreigner, 
would rise up now with ever-recur- 
ring persistency. All things were 
conspiring to weave around Phemie 
a network of fascination which 
she no longer attempted to resist ; 
but giving herself up solely to the 
charm of the moment, she let her- 
self glide gently into a soft car- 
essing dream, without attempting 
to analyse its meaning; and when, 
half-an-hour later, she returned to 
the ball-room on her partner’s arm, 
he had more than regained the lost 
ground occasioned by Chrissy’s 
random observations. 

Phemie danced again repeatedly 
with Mr Hamilton during the 
course of that evening, although he 
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was specially careful not to com- 
promise her by too obtrusive atten- 
tions ; and when supper-time came 
round, it was again his privilege 
to secure her companionship. She 
had taken place at the supper-table 
merely as a matter of form, for sup- 
pressed excitement made her for the 
moment impervious to the material 
wants of the flesh, The conscious- 
ness of being more beautiful than 
she had ever been before in her 
life, the admiration which she read 
in every eye, and most of all in 
one particular pair of eyes, had all 
gone to her head like a draught of 
potent wine; and although she 
merely toyed with the chicken 
salad on her plate, and her cham- 
pagne-glass remained filled to the 
brim, yet she talked and laughed 
with a feverish gaiety which, to any 
but a very close observer, might 
well have passed muster for genuine 
high spirits. 

Just as she was laughing some- 
what immoderately at a slightly 
ambiguous story related by her 
companion, she encountered a pair 
of eyes fixed upon her from the 
opposite side of the table with an 
expression which had an instan- 
taneous and inexplicably sobering 
effect upon her. 

“Who is that lady?” she asked, 
suddenly checking a rather flippant 
retort rising to her lips, and put- 
ting up her eyeglass the more 
closely to examine the person who 
had attracted her notice. 

The lady in question was a regal- 
looking woman of about thirty or 
perhaps a little more, her splendid 
figure displayed to fullest advantage 
by the severely classical cut of the 
rich ruby velvet gown, whose 
lights and shades evoked visions of 
dusky Bourbon roses, touched here 
and there by flickering sunbeams. 
Among the many costly ornaments 
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in the room, none could rival 
the diamond and ruby necklace 
which glowed upon her firm white 
neck like blood-drops upon snow. 
A coronet of the same stones was 
placed upon her dark brown hair, 
which, contrary to prevalent fashion, 
was simply drawn back in two 
smooth bands to join the heavy 
coil at the back of her neck. The 
clean-cut nose, firm lines about 
mouth and chin, and jet black eye- 
brows, which grew in an almost 
straight line, would have given 
to her face an expression almost of 
hardness, were it not for the mar- 
vellous grey eyes which, heavily 
rimmed with black, would appear 
one moment drowned in shadow, 
to shine presently with the clear 
flawless lustre of transparent grey 
agate. A thoroughly prosperous, 
contented - looking woman, well fit 
to adorn and enjoy the brilliant 
position she occupied, superficial 
observers would have said ; a woman 
who has suffered much and gone 
through great psychological tem- 
pests before reaching a safe and 
happy harbour, would have been 
the verdict of any keener student 
of human nature. 

“That is Lady Nevyll,” returned 
Mr Hamilton, glancing across the 
table as he replied to Phemie’s 
question,— the wife of the rich 
Sir Gilbert Nevyll.” 

‘She looks like a queen,” said 
Phemie, with almost awestruck 
admiration. 

“So she is—the ‘Queen of 
Curds and Cream’;! that is the 
nickname she went by when she 
made her débiéit in London about 
a dozen years ago.” 

Phemie had suddenly grown 
very serious. 

“T don’t know what it is,” she 
said, passing her hand over her 
forehead as though to recall and 





1 See ‘ A Queen of Curds and Cream,’ by Dorothea Gerard. 
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vivify some fleeting uncertain im- 
pression, “ but she seems to remind 
me of something which I cannot 
quite lay hold of. It is not her 
face exactly, for I do not think 
I can ever have met her before, 
but there is something about her 
manner and movements that seem 
strange and familiar all at once. 
Do you happen to know her maiden 
name? and why is it that she 
is called the ‘Queen of Ourds and 
Cream’ ?” 

“She was nicknamed so on ac- 
count of her former occupation, I 
believe,” returned Mr Hamilton, 
with just a touch of disparage- 
ment in his tone. ‘She comes 
from Germany or Switzerland, I 
believe, and was a dairymaid or 
something of the sort in her own 
country.” 

“T don’t believe that,” said 
Phemie, with the warm champion- 
ship which is so beautiful when 
displayed by one pretty woman to- 
wards another. 

“Just look at her hands,” was 
the cynical reply ; “you can see at a 
glance that she has not been brought 
up as a lady.” 

Her attention once called to the 
circumstance, which she would 
probably not otherwise have ob- 
served, Phemie had to confess to 
herself that the pair of hands just 
engaged in peeling a mandarin 
orange, although well shaped, were 
of a somewhat coarser texture and 
darker than ladies’ hands are gener- 
ally wont to be. 

“Who could be so super-fas- 
tidious as to stop to analyse the 
hands when the face is so beauti- 
ful? Besides, I feel convinced that 
no occupation in the world can 
ever have made her look otherwise 
than a lady.” 

“Perhaps, as you say, I have the 
misfortune to be super-fastidious,” 
said Mr Hamilton, as he glanced 
down admiringly at a little white 
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hand which happened to be very 
near him; “but to me, I confess, 
the most beautiful face in the 
world would lose its charm unless 
duly emphasised and supported by 
corresponding beauty in all sub- 
ordinate physical details. Not 
that Lady Nevyll’s face could at 
any time have had power to touch 
me. Handsome she is undoubtedly, 
but those strong independent women 
were never in my line.” 

No woman is so wholly and 
utterly angelic as not to accept a 
compliment at the expense of 
another when adroitly offered, and 
so Phemie, despite her new-born 
admiration for her vis-d-vis, could 
not help feeling pleasantly flattered 
by the conviction of her own 
superior charms to those of the 
‘‘Queen of Curds and Cream.” 

Just at this juncture, however, 
her attention was attracted by an- 
other figure. A tall, grey-haired, 
distinguished - looking gentleman, 
whom Phemie remembered to have 
noticed once or twice earlier in the 
evening, came up to Lady Nevyll 
and proceeded to wrap an ermine 
cape about her shoulders, with the 
folds of the snowy fur extinguish- 
ing the fire of the glowing rubies 
upon her neck. 

There was no word spoken on 
either side; but the gesture of ten- 
der care with which the action was 
performed, and the deep placid 
smile of perfect confidence which 
rewarded it, spoke volumes. To 
even the most cursory observer the 
fact was patent that these two 
mortals were all in all to each 
other; and Phemie, looking more 
closely at the gentleman, whose age 
appeared to be a little over fifty, 
noticed that in spite of his grey 
hair the face was a singularly hand- 
some one. 

“ That is Sir Gilbert Nevyll,” she 
said quickly, more as an assertion 
than a question, and then she added, 
2M 
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with a passing touch of envy in her 
tone— 

“How he seems to adore his 
wife !” 

“Yes; I believe he is still aw- 
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fully spoony, though it must be 
almost a dozen years since they 
married. Strange, is it not !—but 
Sir Gilbert was always eccentric, 
they say.” 


CHAPTER LVII.—HOME-SICKNESS AND HEIMWEH. 


After supper there was another 
long delirious waltz, which had the 
effect of entirely dispelling the 
momentary depression in Phemie’s 
mood, and before it had come to an 
end she had given her consent to a 
scheme which, when first suggested a 
little while ago, had slightly startled 
her by its audacity. Mr Hamilton’s 
proposition was that Baroness 
Wolfsberg should pay a visit to 
her old home at Laird’s Hill on an 
early day that same week. He 
himself would have the pleasure 
of escorting her thither, and had 
already arranged all the details of the 
visit with Mr Woolfield, the present 
proprietor, who had expressed him- 
self highly honoured and delighted 
at the prospect of welcoming the 
former Miss Dalrymple under his 
roof. In corroboration of the vera- 
city of his assertion, Mr Hamilton 
drew from his pocket a letter re- 
ceived professedly from Mr Wool- 
field but a few days ago, and from 
it read aloud the following pass- 
age :— 


‘*Pray assure your friend Baroness 
Wolfsberg that my house is entirely 
at her disposal, and that I hope she 
will make use of it for as long as 
may happen to suit herself.” 


So far the phrase sounded all 
right, and Mr Hamilton did not 
apparently feel it incumbent upon 
him to turn over the page, where 
the continuation ran as follows :— 


“My wife and I intend to re- 
main in Paris for another month ; 
but that need make no difference to 


you, as my aunt, old Miss Wool- 
field, is at present a fixture at 
Laird’s Hill. Not that you are 
likely to see much of her, however, 
for she is a hopeless cripple, stone- 
deaf, and almost entirely confined 
to her bedroom. You could, in 
fact, find no more convenient 
chaperone for the occasion, as she 
certainly will not interfere with 
your arrangements, while her pres- 
ence in the house will suffice to 
give to your expedition a veil of 
propriety.” 


Mr Hamilton had likewise found 
it convenient to skip a reference to 
a certain invitation to a shooting- 
party at Lord Fitzblair’s, procured 
by his intervention for Mr Wool- 
field, and which seemed to imply 
that the favour now granted was 
part of a bargain from which each 
party had derived equal advan- 
tages. 

* Then shall it be on Thursday ?” 
he had said, folding up the letter 
so carefully that the French post- 
mark could not by any possibility 
be seen, and restoring it to his 
pocket. 

Still Phemie hesitated, with a 
little shy reluctance—not that as 
yet any positive suspicion of Mr 
Hamilton’s contemplated treason 
had occurred to her mind, but she 
was aware that the step she was 
being asked to take was a slightly 
unusual one, and that the execution 
of her project would probably meet 
with considerable opposition on the 
part of her sister. 

“IT cannot make up my mind on 
the spur of the moment,” she said, 
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after a pause; “and after all, why 
need it be quite so soon as Thurs- 
day? That is the day after to- 
morrow, you know.” 

‘Oh, very well,” returned her 
companion, with just a touch of 
annoyance in his tone. “ Of course 
if you do not care about the matter 
there is no use saying any more 
about it. I thought that you were 
so anxious to revisit your old home, 
and that is why I fancied to do you 
a service in obtaining Woolfield’s 
invitation.” 

“Of course I am very grateful,” 
Phemie hastened to say, anxious to 
repair her seeming ungraciousness, 
“and I am really anxious to see 
dear Laird’s Hill again; but as I 
am not leaving the country just 
yet, perhaps some day next week 
would do as well?” 

“ Next week? Ah, then I fear 
I should not be able to have the 
pleasure of escorting you, as I have 
some shooting engagements down 
south which it would be difficult 
to put off. However, I shall try, 


if you really prefer it.” 


“Oh no. I cannot hear of your 
disturbing your arrangements on my 
account,” said Phemie, more and 
more distressed. ‘Indeed that 
would never do. I shall speak to 
Chrissy at once this evening, and 
see whether she approves of my 
going on Thursday.” 

“Tf your sister hears that the 
idea of this visit originated with 
me, of course there is an end of 
the project,” said Mr Hamilton, 
with melancholy resignation. “She 
is one of those who condemn and 
misjudge me, I know,—my aunt, 
Lady Lauriston, poisoned her mind 
against me, I suppose,—and so she 
will probably think it her duty to 
dissuade you from accepting my 
poor services. It is only my usual 
luck,” he concluded, with a sigh 
calculated to touch a heart of 
flint. 

“You are asking me to make 
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this expedition to Laird’s Hill clan- 
destinely, without Chrissy’s know- 
ledge ?” 

“By no means,” said Mr Hamil- 
ton, adroitly. ‘Your going there 
is a perfectly legitimate action, 
since you have received a direct 
invitation from the proprietor ; but 
surely there is no necessity in forc- 
ing upon your sister’s notice the 
fact that the said invitation was 
conveyed through my humble 
agency? That would merely be a 
useless and wanton rekindling of 
her prejudices against me.” 

Still Phemie was silent, and Mr 
Hamilton, who had been closely 
observing her changes of expres- 
sion, continued— 

“There is no limit to the unkind 
misconstructions which people will 
sometimes put upon the most inno- 
cent circumstances. Now there is, 
for instance, that flower you gave 
me five years ago. In itself the 
circumstance is perfectly harmless 
and innocent. Is it not? But 
merely the fact of its being in my 
possession would be sufficient, if 
known, to set tongues a-wagging.” 

“Dear me, I never thought of 
that!” exclaimed Phemie, seriously 
alarmed, although a minute of calm 
reflection might have convinced her 
of the utter groundlessness of the 
supposed danger. ‘Indeed, Mr 
Hamilton, you must give me back 
that flower. You have no right to 
keep it, and it would be wrong— 
ungenerous to do so.” 

‘*Of course I shall give it back 
if you desire it,” he returned, touch- 
ing his coat-pocket with a signifi- 
cant gesture; “ but not just now— 
not to-night. I will give it back 
to you at Laird’s Hill, on the same 
spot where it was given to me;” 
and to himself he added, “ By that 
time, if I mistake not, she will no 
longer be able to refuse whatever I 
choose to ask of her.” 

This dialogue had taken place 
somewhat earlier in the evening, 
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and the question as to whether or 
not Phemie had accepted Mr Ham- 
ilton’s proposition remained in abey- 
ance till, towards the end of that 
last waltz, she had murmured into 
his ear— 

“Very well; let it be as you 
choose : I shall meet you on Thurs- 
day.” 

She felt her partner’s arm tighten 
ever so slightly round her waist as 
she said the words ; but she could 
not see the light of wild triumph 
which shot into his eyes—such a 
light as may come into the eye of 
the wary angler when he sees the 
deluded trout approach the bait that 
has been skilfully thrown out for it. 

The waltz had hardly come to 
an end when Phemie’s thoughts 
were abruptly diverted into an- 
other channel. The object of her 
previous attention, Lady Nevyll, 
had crossed the room on Mr Blush- 
wood’s arm, and came up straight 
to the place where Baroness Wolfs- 
berg was standing. Without wait- 


ing for a formal introduction, she 
held out her hand with a frank 
gesture, as she exclaimed— 

“T have only just beard your 
name, or I should have introduced 


myself long ago. You have come 
from -Austria, from my own dear 
country. Ob, how I long to hear 
about it again!” 

“Ah, you are Austrian!” ex- 
claimed Phemie, with a strange 
quickening of her pulses. “ That 
is why you look so—so different 
from the others. I thought you 
could not be English, in spite of 
your name.” 

. “ As little as you are Austrian, in 
spite of yours. But now you must 
come with me. I have a thousand 
things to ask. Your partner,” with 
a slight inclination of the head to- 
wards Mr Hamilton, “ must really 
permit me to carry you off, for it is 
an age since I have met any one 
who could give me news of my old 
home.” 
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Of course Mr Hamilton, though 
mentally consigning the “ Queen of 
Curds and Cream” to places un- 
mentionable, could do nothing but 
silently bow his aquiescence to the 
arrangement, as Lady Nevyll, pass- 
ing her arm through that of Baron- 
ess Wolfsberg, led her off to an 
undisturbed corner of the room, 
where they were presently plunged 
in deep and confidential talk. There 
was no ice to be broken, no shyness 
to be got over on either side; fora 
certain similarity of position, quite 
as much as spontaneous mutual 
sympathy, had made them friends 
at once, and Phemie almost mar- 
velled to find how this woman, 
who but a few minutes ago was 
still a stranger to her, had the 
power to understand her feelings 
and difficulties in a way tantamount 
to years of acquaintance. 

‘Then you have felt it too,” said 
Phemie, when they had finished 
comparing notes as to some of their 
mutual experiences in their respec- 
tively inverted countries, “ that ter- 
rible feeling of home-sickness which 
comes over one with arush? Some- 
times I have felt as if I could have 
signed away my very soul for a 
glimpse of our purple heather hills 
or for a whiff of salt sea-air! I have 
yearned with a craving that was 
almost pain to be able to gather a 
single sprig of heather or a common 
Scotch blue- bell, and have lain 
awake for hours at night trying to 
recall the sound of breakers along 
the coast.” 

‘Yes, I know the feeling,” re- 
turned Ulrica, thoughtfully, “only 
my yearnings have been directed 
towards other objects. Edelweiss 
and Alpenrosen, for instance. You 
have no Alpenrosen here, and I miss 
them continually.” 

“And you have no real blue- 
bells in Austria,” retorted Phemie, 
warmly. ‘There is nothing but a 
sickly sort of lilac campanula, not 
at all like the genuine article.” 
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** You never saw such a show of 
Alpenrosen as there were on the 
heights above Glockenau ; and oh! 
how often I have longed for a vista 
of snow-tipped mountains again, or 
for the dreamy romance of our pine- 
forests !” 

‘“‘ Yes, your forests are very beauti- 
ful,” conceded Phemie, “and the 
snow-tipped mountains are grand, 
although they never can have quite 
the same charm as purple heather 
hills; but there are other things 
about the country to which I found 
it very hard to accustom myself. 
Your great porcelain stoves, for in- 
stance, how clumsy and uninterest- 
ing they are in comparison with 
our bright open fires.” 

“But they give more warmth,” 
returned Ulrica, ‘ Now, at Morton 
Hall in really cold weather you may 
be frozen at one end of the big 
drawing-room even with a fire fit 
to roast an ox at the other end.” 

“A stove can never give one the 
feeling of companionship that an 
open fire does; it has always the 
same dull expressionless face—all 
prose and no poetry. You cannot 
look into it for hours and weave pic- 
tures in the glowing coals ; and then 
there are other things. Your way of 
living is so different from ours. The 
rooms are so grimly and so gauntly 
furnished, and people often seem to 
take their meals in such an uncom- 
fortable sort of way.” 

“Why, that is the very complaint 
I had to make against England 
when I first came here,” said Lady 
Nevyll, laughing. “It seemed to 
me such a terrible slavery not to 
be allowed to eat one’s dinner in 
peace, without being obliged first to 
put on a smart gown, and having a 
stuck-up servant to stand behind 
one’s chair all the time. I assure 
you there were moments when I 
used to wish myself back in the 
luxurious freedom of the shabby 
old kitchen at the Marienhof. 
Everything is but a matter of 
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association after all, and many 
things are congenial to us merely 
because we have been accustomed 
to them in our youth.” 

“Then would you change back 
again to Austria if you had the 
choice?” said Phemie very earn- 
estly, laying hold of Ulrica’s un- 
gloved right hand and pressing it 
rather hard. ‘Forgive me the 
question, but I should just like to 
know whether, for instance, you 
think you would have been happier 
if you had remained in Austria, 
and—had married a husband of 
your own nationality ?” 

“Never !” exclaimed Ulrica, with 
a sudden fire which took Phemie 
quite by surprise. ‘‘ No happiness 
on earth can be greater than mine 
is now.” 

“Even though Sir Gilbert is not 
an Austrian, and you have had to 
give up your country for his sake?” 

“ Yes, even though, and perhaps 
precisely because of that. What, 
after all, is the attachment to our 
native soil in comparison to a hus- 
band’s love? I am happy to be 
able to make some sacrifice for him. 
It is the consciousness of that which 
makes my happiness feel so real ; 
for without that tiny pin-prick to 
remind me occasionally that this 
is not heaven but earth, my 
bliss would seem too wildly pre- 
posterous.” 

“Yes, I think I can understand 
what you mean,” said Phemie, won- 
deringly, touched and impressed by 
Ulrica’s eloquence, though not yet 
wholly convinced by her arguments. 
“But then you see it is not every 
one who can look at things pre- 
cisely in that way. You and I are 
very different, I think ; and I cannot 
help always having a hankering 
for things that are not within my 
reach,” 

‘No, it is not that,” said Ulrica, 
with decision. ‘I don’t believe 
you and I are so very different, 
after all, as you seem to imagine, 
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but simply that we happen at 
present to be at totally different 
stages of life’s road. I have passed 
through all my storms and sorrows, 
whereas you are only just beginning. 
Yes, don’t deny it. I can see it in 
the restless dissatisfied expression 
of your eyes. I know that look. 
I have seen it in my own mirror 
times without number. Except 
that their colour is different, those 
are just the same eyes that looked 
out at me from the glass on the 
evening of the famous ice-ball which 
set all London talking. But that 
was long ago. I suffered terribly : 
for three long years I mourned for 
him as dead, and then when I 
heard he was alive, I thought that 
joy would have killed me. But 
without that terrible sorrow I never 
would have known how much I 
loved him. Our hearts are some- 
times so strangely drowsy that it 
requires a sharp blow of that sort 
to rouse them up to consciousness. 
But these are not ball-room topics. 
Let us talk of something else. 
What did you think of that last 
article on the cavalry Distanz-Ritt 
between Berlin and Vienna, in the 
‘Fremdenblatt’? I am so proud 
that Austria came off victorious. 
Though, of course, one cannot 
help feeling sorry for the poor 
horses——” 

“T never read the ‘ Fremden- 
blatt,’” returned Phemie. “I have 
not seen an Austrian newspaper 
since I left the country six weeks 
ago.” 

“Really? You surprise me. 
Why, I never could exist without 
an Austrian newspaper. I have 
kept the ‘ Fremdenblatt’ regularly 
ever since I came to England, and 
I am afraid I read it far more at- 
tentively than I do your terribly 
clumsy ‘Times.’ It helps me to 
keep in touch with my own country, 
and acts as a sort of connecting- 
link which is daily renewed.” 
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“Well, I have not felt the want 
of any such link as yet,” said 
Phemie, with a little laugh, which 
did not sound quite genuine. 

‘“T have been following the move- 
ments of the Distance-ride with the 
most breathless interest,” said Lady 
Nevyll, who did not think it expe- 
dient directly to take notice of 
Phemie’s half-petulant exclamation. 
“My father once served in the 
Hussars, and I suppose it is the 
touch of cavalry blood in my veins 
that makes me take a special in- 
terest in everything concerning his 
former profession. But you too are 
the wife of a cavalry officer,—how is 
it possible that you should not also 
be interested in the subject ?” 

“Yes, now that I come to think 
of it, Leo did mention the Distanz- 
Ritt once or twice in his letters,” 
returned Phemie, evasively ; “ but 
really ever since I set foot in Scot- 
land my time and thoughts have 
been so continually engrossed that 
I have had no leisure to remember 
other far-off things. But I should 
like to see that article you speak 
of,” she added, with a little tardy 
feeling of shame at her own previous 
indifference on the subject. 

“Very well,” said Lady Nevyll, 
rising as she caught sight of her 
husband signalling to her from the 
other end of the room. ‘Then that 
is settled. As I am staying with 
the Kittlebrooks till the end of the 
week, I shall contrive to drive over 
to Blushwood some day very soon, 
and shall bring you a bundle of 
‘Fremdenblatts’ to freshen up your 
Austrian sympathies, which I see 
are in danger of becoming rusty: 
then I shall tell you the rest of my 
story if you care to hear it, and you 
shall tell me yours.” 

“T have nothing to tell,” said 
Phemie, with a forced smile; but 
her eyes belied her words, and she 
felt that they were grossly un- 
true. 
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THE ENGLISH OFFICER—AS HE WAS, AND AS HE IS, 


A RETROSPECT. 


“Tr you don’t take care what 
you are about, you will simplify 
cavalry movements to such a de- 
gree that any fool will be able to 
drill a regiment,” was the remon- 
strance addressed by Lord Car- 
digan to General Sir James Scar- 
lett, his coadjutor on a committee 
appointed about forty years ago to 
bring into harmony with utility 
and common-sense the then pre- 
scribed evolutions, which were so 
fanciful as to suggest a circus 
show, and so complicated that the 
binomial theorem might be ac- 
counted comparatively simple. The 
indignant reproach of the Light 
Cavalry hero to the Heavy Cavalry 
hero was, however, but the key-note 
to a principle which formerly gov- 
erned military superiors in their 
opinions and subordinate officers in 
their actions; for these latter never 
presumed—at least in theory—to 
entertain any “ opinion” whatever. 
“T thought, sir ” might be the 
exculpation of some unwary subal- 
tern, wigged by his colonel. “ You 
thought! Who gave you leave to 
think ?” was the stereotyped reply, 
heedless of the obvious mental re- 
joinder, “The great God who gave 
you leave to breathe.” 

The “ Vieille Moustache” had 
plodded through the weary intri- 
cacies of a drill which we have 
long swept away as useless, and 
was permeated with technicalities, 
rules, and precedents which we 
have long discarded as pernicious. 
He was a past-master in the mys- 
teries of a craft, and he resented 
the abrogation of the value of any 
acquirements which alone gave 
him a superiority over those whom 
he commanded. Successive juni- 





ors, as they mounted through the 
sole merit of “length of tooth” 
into authority, staunchly upheld 
principles to which they, as new 
boys, had been compelled to bow 
and hence may be traced that 
blind clinging to what the Chinese 
term “ old-o custom,” which so long 
constituted a fetich among the 
seniors, and a deviation from 
which on the part of the juniors 
was pronounced mischievous, if not 
wicked. Even now its pernicious 
influence may be detected in the 
frowning down, by men too dull to 
perceive and too old to learn, inno- 
vations dictated by common-sense. 

At last the outside pressure of 
public opinion, which has so often 
stood the English nation in good 
stead, interposed. ‘We do not 
desire to interfere with the skilled 
technicalities or with the shibbo- 
leths of your profession ; but we do 
claim to enforce common-sense in 
the administration of a department 
for which we pay so heavily, and 
we insist on sweeping away the 
cobwebs of self-interested prejudice 
hampering the removal of that 
which is rotten, and on the sub- 
stitution of that which is efficient 
though stamped with the curse of 
innovation.” 

We are now once more entering 
on a new and momentous era of 
military administration, and we 
cannot but be powerfully stimu- 
lated to further efforts if we take 
stock of the encouraging success 
already achieved—if we contrast 
former frequent indolence and dul- 
ness with the activity and en- 
lightenment now forming the rule 
instead of the exception. In no 
respect is improvement more mani- 
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fest than when we compare the 
average regimental officer of 1860 
with his successor of 1895. In 
fixing these limits, I am for the 
present expressly excluding the 
valiant soldiers of the Peninsula 
and Waterloo, of the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny. 
Moreover, I may be charged with 
laying on dark colours with a 
heavy hand. I expressly premise 
that my picture will by no means 
be universally applicable ; but that 
it conveys a substantially accur- 
ate impression of a very numerous 
type of the former average oflicer 
on home service will, I believe, be 
conceded by all except those who 
love to call good evil, and who seek 
to put bitter for sweet. 

About thirty-five years ago the 
majority of recipients of commis- 
sions were, at first starting, little 
better than schoolboy dunces. 
Nominations were obtained by 
the favour of military officials, 
and were rarely withheld from 
rich applicants in an age when 
the possession of capital was an 
important condition of promotion, 
and when the lists contained few 
elements of intellectual wealth. 
The nominees forthwith betook 
themselves to Sandhurst in order 
to receive the imprimatur of a 
qualifying examination, so super- 
ficial that a few hours sufliced for 
the business, and so puerile as to 
be unworthy the term “ examina- 
tion.” The lads were questioned, 
one by one, by the College pro- 
fessors, each of whom passed on to 
his coadjutor the candidate fur- 
nished with a slip certifying that 
he had passed in the respective 
subjects. Rejection was extremely 
rare, and in fact any one who 
showed himself below the very 
low-water mark must have pos- 
sessed a singular pre-eminence in 
ignorance and dulness. From this 
latter stricture must be excluded 
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the students of the Royal Military 
College, especially those who ob- 
tained their commissions without 
purchase. It is true they were 
not, as a rule, favourably regarded 
by commanding officers; but only 
for the reason that these cadets 
had generally managed to pick up 
a smattering of history, languages, 
and mathematics, which, together 
with a considerable facility in sur- 
veying, brought them into invidi- 
ous comparison with their more 
ignorant seniors. The boy-ensign 
on joining the headquarters of 
his regiment was received with 
a comrade-like friendliness, accom- 
panied on the first night with a 
somewhat rough hospitality ap- 
proximating to an orgy, and the 
bewildered lad might reckon on 
having made a favourable impres- 
sion if he then proved his ability 
to swallow an immoderate amount 
of heady liquor without becoming 
more than moderately drunk. 

His course of instruction in the 
military profession, though ex- 
tremely monotonous and wearisome, 
was also extremely short. A few 
weeks’ recruit drill in the barrack- 
square, not soaring above exercising 
a company in movements which 
were as tangled as cat’s-cradle, and 
which no ingenuity could render 
useful on service—a few occasions 
as supernumerary on guard—a few 
hours accompanying the orderly 
officer at rations, barrack, and kit 
inspections, on which occasions the 
tyro was less taken in hand for 
instruction than allowed to pick 
up as much, or as little, as he 
chose,—and this boy, fresh from 
school and raw to the world, was 
considered qualified to be intrusted 
with the management of old sol- 
diers, crafty as only old soldiers 
can be crafty, and with the welfare 
—nay, the very lives—of trained 
veterans seasoned with many years’ 
stern privations. His general edu- 
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cation was assumed complete when 
he was gazetted; and as for his 
military knowledge, he paid no 
penalty if he never opened an 
A B C text-book on the theory 
of his profession, and never spent 
an hour in its scientific practice. 
Indeed the few, the very few, who 
dared to manifest some reluctance 
to remain dunces or to progress 
backwards, incurred the risk of 
being snubbed by their superiors 
as puppies and hooted by their 
juniors as prigs. In my capacity 
of staff-officer attending generals’ 
inspections, I have seen piles of 
the regulation instruction books 
produced, screwed together with a 
perforating rod which the owners 
vaunted had not once been re- 
moved since a similar occasion 
twelve months previously. As 
late as 1875, when temporarily 
acting as garrison instructor to a 
class of fourteen officers by no 
means below the average in ability, 
I was explaining the easiest, the 
most elementary principles of field- 
works, and was met with the re- 
monstrance that I was lecturing 
above their comprehension. “ But 
do you not see, gentlemen, that 
the slopes of these parapets are 
obtained from the simplest rule of 
three sums and by the addition 
of decimals?” The plaintive re- 
joinder was, “I have never been 
able to understand the rule of 
three, and I do not know decimals.” 
“Oh, very well, let us work out 
the construction by rule of thumb, 
and draw an angle of 30°.” Still 
hesitation, followed by a request 
in an injured tone of voice, ‘‘ Please 
show me what is an angle of 30°.” 

Without doubt, at the period of 
which I am writing, there were 
some colonels who made it a point 
of conscience to pay considerable 
attention to the instruction of their 
young officers; but the rarity of 
this heedfulness was such that those 
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who exercised it at once blossomed 
into exceptional repute. Could it 
be reasonably expected that the 
juniors would apply themselves to 
useful learning when the whole 
spirit of the seniors was opposed 
to learning—when the cost of a 
box of blacking, the fractional 
ounces of pepper and salt assigned 
as a daily ration, and the verbal 
accuracy of a court of inquiry 
on a missing bayonet, represented 
the limit to approved knowledge ? 
“What made you leave the army 
at so early an age, with such a fair 
record behind you and so promising 
a career in front of you?” I once 
asked an officer whose chief defect 
was a proneness to act on hot- 
headed impulse. The purport of 
his reply was: “At my last in- 
spection I was questioned by the 
general concerning the prices of the 
soldiers’ socks and shirts. I gave 
him to understand that I neither 
knew nor cared, and of course I 
was pretty sharply reprimand- 
ed. I became so disgusted with 
this and similar absurdities of 
regimental pedantry that I sent 
in my papers.” The weary waste 
of time, the circumlocutionary 
twaddle of the old military corre- 
spondence, was a subject for bur- 
lesque. Once, as president of a 
board to report on an accident to 
a horse, I simply stated that “the 
leg was broken,” and received a 
rather sharp reprimand for em- 
bodying an opinion in such trivial 
language. Thereupon I amended 
the defect by suggesting that “the 
tibia was fractured,” and was 
complimented for the satisfactory 
lucidity of my report. Tradition 
declares that in India a similar 
board recorded an opinion that 
“the elephant is dead, and smells 
bad.” The general, in a towering 
passion, sent back the proceedings 
for revision, whereupon the board 
amended their report, ‘The ele- 
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phant is still dead, and smells 
worse,” 

“Granting that the very young 
officers were somewhat inadequate- 
ly instructed, a course of steady 
regimental duty in due time trans- 
formed them into reliable soldiers 
far superior to the present type,” 
is a plea often urged by the old- 
school opponents of education. 
That, as a rule, they were not 
so transformed—that they could 
not be so transformed—is indis- 
putably clear if we analyse their 
daily routine of duty: Parade at 
10 a.M., consisting of little more 
than muster-roll, inspection, and 
company drill, though occasionally 
amplified into a march past and 
some intricate battalion evolutions, 
not accomplished without a porten- 
tous amount of loud swearing by the 
officers and a minor key of cursing 
by the sergeants. In those days 
the postulate was admitted, that 
“it is impossible to get the men 
to ‘dress’ properly unless you 
damn them.” The above dis- 
play of pomp was followed by 
“orderly-room,” when defaulters 
were awarded, say, ten days’ drill 
for having appeared on parade 
with ill-polished buttons, or soli- 
tary confinement for ill-blackened 
boots. The newly fledged ensign 
was sometimes detailed for a court- 
martial—a duty almost solemn in 
the magnitude of its responsibility, 
but of which he was necessarily 
practically ignorant. As junior 
member, he was required to be 
the first to record his vote in 
verdict and sentence, and he was 
frequently racked with perplexity 
as to whether he ought to suggest 
death or twenty-one days’ imprison- 
ment, I recollect my own first ex- 
perience in this capacity ere I had 
served four months with my bat- 
tery, without a single opportunity 
of even knowing the form of pro- 
cedure, and I shudder at the 
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remembrance of my innocently 
wicked sentence, although the only 
reprimand I received was a gesture 
of contempt from the grey-headed 
president—so much was flagrant 
ignorance a matter of course. 
After about 12.30 mid-day, sub- 
alterns, captains, and field-officers 
were at complete liberty to follow 
their own good pleasure for the 
remainder of the twenty - four 
hours—of course with the excep- 
tion of the orderly officer, who 
was restricted to barracks during 
his infrequent tours of duty. This 
pleasure too often consisted in 
dawdling and doing nothing, or 
in semi-stupid, semi-low pursuits 
even worse than nothing. Read- 
ing, whether of a light or studious 
nature, athletic amusements, the 
civilising resources of a society 
where the conversation extended 
beyond garrison scandal and the 
gazette, were not habitually resort- 
ed to. At 7 p.m. the tocsin of the 
soul, the dinner-bugle, inaugurated 
an epoch of portentously heavy eat- 
ing and still heavier drinking. In 
1861 I was fortunate enough to 
be honoured with the hospitality 
of several regiments quartered at 
Aldershot, and I am within the 
limits of accuracy in declaring 
that we usually began drinking by 
9 p.M., and without stirring from 
our seats continued the process for 
two and even for three hours— 
the temperate half-asleep through 
sheer ennui, the soakers too 
bemused and befuddled for ra- 
tional conversation. ‘ No talking 
—let us be jolly.” There was 
no loophole plea for escape either 
in smoking or in billiards — the 
delight of the pliant wrist, the 
quick eye, and the slow brain. 
When an enterprising officer tried 
the first experiment of a billiard- 
table at the Royal Engineer mess 
at Aldershot in 1861, it was first 
looked at askance, and then 
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frowned at with cold displeasure. 
As for cigars in the ante-room: 
“Permit that low and filthy habit 
of smoking in one of her Ma- 
jesty’s messes !— Never!” splut- 
tered colonels and brigadiers, who, 
nevertheless, were not always un- 
willing to stuff their nostrils and 
to befoul their pocket-handkerchiefs 
with a pungent dirt called snuff. 
In a multitude of cases, the re- 
sults of a life in which indolence 
and the absence of intellectual— 
even intelligent—occupation were 
so largely blended were extrava- 
gance, often attended with intem- 
perance, low associates, and vicious 
associations, disrepute, and scrapes. 
A kindly colonel would sometimes 
endeavour to check a young officer’s 
downward career; but the negative 
remedy of persuasion was feeble 
compared with the present-day 
positive remedy, whereby he can 
enforce the additional occupation 
of practical work and theoretical 
study, the genuineness of which is 
subjected to frequent tests. Pro- 
vided the black sheep inspected 
kits, paid his men their daily two- 
pences pocket-money every twenty- 
four hours, visited sentries, per- 
petrated no public outrage, and 
was not absent without leave at 
the fortnightly musters, he could 
scarcely be prevented going down- 
hill as fast as he pleased; and 
“ down-hill” frequently wound up 
with a disreputable crash—incar- 
ceration for debt, disappearance 
from the Army List, and sub- 
mergence amongst the loafing 
crowd whose life has been a 
vicious failure. In 1874, when 
on the line of march and visiting 
my men’s billets in an obscure 
country town, I was startled at 
recognising in a horsey - looking, 
out-at-elbows, shame-faced dawdler 
in a public - house, a dashing 
young cavalry officer whom I had 
known three years previously in 
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all the heyday of dragoon glory. 
I elicited that he had spent what 
is called “a royal time” for a 
brief period, had chucked his 
ample fortune into the gutter 
because no one had held out a 
little finger to check him, having 
had no particular useful occupa- 
tion had resorted to pernicious oc- 
cupation, and when about twenty- 
four years old had found himself 
compelled to withdraw from an 
honourable profession and to com- 
plete his life, still so young, in 
poverty and obscurity, in regret- 
ful retrospection and inutility. 
Twenty years later, occupation 
would have been forced down his 
throat, and would have saved him 
from the disaster attending “idle 
hands who have no work to do.” 

In my foregoing statements I 
have assumed, as typical, the case 
of a young officer joining a bat- 
talion of infantry or a battery of 
Garrison Artillery. Training in a 
cavalry regiment has always been 
far more severe, I have excluded 
from consideration the Royal En- 
gineers and the mounted branches 
of the Royal Artillery, because 
their modern progress has been 
mainly part passu with the pro- 
gress of science. Thirty-five years 
ago the youngest lieutenants in 
these corps were kept as strictly, 
perhaps even more strictly, at 
work as now. Their education 
and their social status were not 
inferior, and their occupations off 
duty were consistent with this 
tenor. 

It must, however, be unhesita- 
tingly acknowledged that the fore- 
going shadows were relieved by 
some gleams of light, which by 
mere contrast shone more brightly 
formerly than now. Foremost was 
the principle of duty—more patent 
both in its abstract and in its prac- 
tical embodiment. An order how- 
ever stupid, a regulation however 
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senseless, a task however futile, 
was sanctified by the interpreta- 
tion of “duty.” Under its spell 
the minutiz of daily routine, equal- 
ly with heroic self-sacrifice on 
momentous occasions, were con- 
scientiously performed. The mod- 
ern subaltern will carry out his 
orders admirably if they appeal to 
common-sense; the old subaltern 
would go through the most useless 
functions scrupulously, even though 
they were characterised by absurd- 
ity. ‘My colonel has ordered me 
to inspect the water-supply thrice 
daily : this routine is unnecessary, 
my colonel is an ass—TI shan’t,” 
mentally argues 1895. “It is my 
duty ; I shal],” would have retorted 
1860. It may be recollected that at 
the battle of Meanee, Captain Tew 
held a gap in a nullah at the sac- 
rifice of his own life and the lives 
of most of his company, solely 
through dogged obedience to orders. 
It is open to question whether in 
1895 a subaltern under similar 
circumstances would not in addi- 
tion have been swayed by his own 
reasoning, and having observed 
that the enemy was outflanking 
him, would not have arrived at the 
conclusion that his general was a 
fool, and that he would act wisely 
in remedying the folly by a timely 
retreat. In the matter of self-in- 
dulgence, young officers have, I 
think, materially deteriorated since 
1860. Then, as well as now, there 
were frequent cases of disgraceful 
indebtedness; but then, not as 
now, there was a frequent tone 
of meritorious frugality which 
prompted impecunious subalterns 
to live on £100 a-year without 
losing caste; to practise economy 
in messing, to dispense with silly 
display, to forego unnecessary lux- 
uries, to utter the valiant “No” to 
proposals involving expenses out of 
proportion to income. The modern 
subaltern declares in effect, “Give 
me the luxuries of life; I will do 
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without its comforts.” He believes 
the experienced stager who urges 
a contrary course to be an old fool. 
N.B.—The latter knows the tyro 
to bea young fool. ‘To argue that 
the modern style of living renders 
imperative any considerable aug- 
mentation of the hardly spared 
private allowance is a cobwebby 
reasoning. The increased demands 
of young officers on their parents 
are to be traced, not to a more 
expensive scale of necessities, but 
to a lower standard of the noble 
virtue—self-denial. Can any mod- 
erately sensible individual dispute 
that this evil, specially noticeable 
in cavalry regiments, can be reme- 
died, ought to be remedied, will be 
remedied ? 

More to be lamented than any 
other loss has been the loss of 
clanship, which formerly bound 
corps together with ties scarcely 
less potent and beneficial than 
those of a family. The pride of 
regiment, of its historical ex- 
ploits and its existing repute— 
even the pride of its peculiarities 
and customs ; the hearty feeling of 
comradeship and interest in the 
welfare of all its members, from 
the colonel to the drummer-boy— 
in a word, the home-like affection 
which sunk deep into the hearts 
of those serving, and endured for 
years in the recollections of those 
who had retired,—all these influ- 
ences have become greatly attenu- 
ated, not to say sometimes entirely 
obliterated. The above individu- 
ality was sometimes so marked 
that it would have been easy to 
quote cases where the regiment 
had become part and parcel of the 
colonel—where the excellence of 
an officer was considered guaran- 
teed by mere membership of a 
corps and the army-known repute 
of its commanding officer. We 
may now search in vain for similar 
examples. The old “ Die Hards” 
(57th) has become the Middlesex 
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Regiment ; the “ Dirty Half-hun- 
dred” (50th), the West Kent ; the 
43d and the 52d Regiments the 
Oxford Light Infantry.'  I[llustri- 
ous colonels cannot impress the 
stamp of their own excellence dur- 
ing their short tenure of four years’ 
command, and the other officers 
are constantly shifted to their 
Siamese battalion. The army isa 
profession of which its members 
are still proud ; the regiment is no 
longer the old home of many years 
which its members still love. 

Not without a special purpose, 
not out of pure “ cussedness,” have 
I endeavoured to represent evils in 
our former regimental conditions. 
In proportion as previous darkness 
was deplorable, so may we exult 
in having emerged into light. The 
officer of 1860 compared with bis 
successor of 1895 represents the 
difference between ignorance and 
knowledge, between sloth and ac- 
tivity, between the dull perform- 
ance of senseless routine and the 
exercise of intellectual faculties 
which renders routine valuable, 
between the quagmire of time- 
honoured statws quo and the firm 
ground of progress. In these days 
our recruit officers start with a 
measure of general education for- 
merly undreamed of. The draw- 
backs of cramming are fully ad- 
mitted ; we must also fully admit 
that by the competitive system we 
have at all events some guide in 
picking out the most industrious 
and the most talented—granting 
the definition of genius to be a 
capacity for taking trouble. Ay, 
and can it be justly asserted that 
they fall one whit behind their 
predecessors in manliness, in a 
love of adventurous enterprise, in 
a fondness for sport, in a profici- 
ency in athletic pursuits — all of 
which excellences dispose of sneers 
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at bookworm weaklings? Are they 
drawn from a lower social status ? 
I am confident that my co-colonels 
will one and all declare that they 
could not wish for more favour- 
able types of gentlemanlike race 
and breeding than the lads, many 
of them from our best public 
schools, who have passed the fiery 
ordeal of an army examination. 
True, a few illustrious primogeni- 
ture fools are excluded; but the 
scions of low origin and a deep 
purse are similarly excluded, un- 
less their parents have utilised 
their wealth in lifting them by 
a refined education into a grade 
which qualifies them for associa- 
tion with refined gentlemen. No 
longer is the raw schoolboy of 
seventeen pitchforked into the 
command of trained soldiers scorn- 
ful of the ignorance of their officer 
in all matters pertaining to the 
military profession. The young 
sub-lieutenant, either at Sand- 
hurst or in his militia battalion, 
has already been subjected to a 
teaching of technicalities which 
has brought him close to fitness 
for the immediate command of 
a company. From the moment 
he joins his regiment he lives 
in an atmosphere of further 
instruction and intelligent indus- 
try. He will no longer be per- 
mitted to pick up as best he may 
just sufficient acquaintance with 
barrack routine to enable him 
to inspect rooms and kits, and 
just enough drill to save him 
from making an exhibition of 
himself on parade. He is taken 
in hand by his colonel, his captain, 
and the adjutant, as a partially 
taught apprentice who must be 
transformed into a reliable work- 
man. It is indispensable that he 
should continue to plod through 
the routine of drill, of which Sir 





1 I express no opinion as to the expediency of, or the necessity for, these 


changes, I am merely stating facts. 
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Charles Napier said, “It is tire- 
some and often disheartening, and 
annoys men, but... it makes 
companies and regiments and bri- 
gades and divisions act together, 
end to strike, as it were, with 
great and mighty blows.” But 
he is also taught its application in 
the field, including the responsi- 
bility which chance may assign 
even to a boy officer—the com- 
mand of small detachments on 
outpost duty. He is put through 
a course of riflé practice which, if 
it does not make him a sure marks- 
man, enables him to instruct others 
and to appreciate the value of 
those more skilful than himself. 
Under canvas he learns the ex- 
pedients of comfort, which are of 
puerile simplicity, but an ignorance 
of which entailed misery on our 
troops in the Crimea; for ex- 
ample, how to pitch a tent, how 
to construct a cooking-trench, and 
how to safeguard the supply of 
water. In due course the practi- 
cal application of elementary field 
fortification, military sketches, and 
reconnaissances are rigidly exacted, 
and are subjected to severe scru- 
tiny. In barrack-life he system- 
atically learns all that the former 
ensign gleaned, and a great deal 
more besides, Instead of simply 
glancing at the rations, utterly 
ignorant whether they were good 
or bad, he knows now how to dis- 
tinguish between bull carcass and 
heifer beef, how to detect adultera- 
tion in groceries and inferiority of 
bread, how to discriminate be- 
tween hedge-sweepings and nutri- 
tious forage—in fine, how to expose 
the inveterate frauds of contrac- 
tors. In courts-martial long train- 
ing as a non-voting member enables 
him to suggest punishments which 
are in accordance with law and 
custom, and with a better-founded 
confidence than that sometimes dis- 
played by justices of the peace 
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‘‘ With eyes severe and beard of formal 
cut.” 


From what has been stated, it 
can scarcely be disputed that regi- 
mental officers of all ranks are no 
longer afflicted with the curse of 
immoderate leisure. An _ invidi- 
ously exceptional individual may 
by nature be possessed by the 
dumb demon of indolence. He 
may be prone to shirk his work 
and misuse his leisure ; but if he 
yields to these propensities, his 
brother-officers will hold him in 
uncomfortably light esteem, and 
his colonel will make it exceed- 
ingly hot for him. Moreover, 
periodical verbal examinations in 
the orderly-room upon the duties 
of soldiering and the science of 
war will drive him for very shame’s 
sake to the acquirement of a decent 
amount of professional knowledge. 
If he continues persistently ignor- 
ant, or is reported on otherwise un- 
favourably at the general’s inspec- 
tion, he receives a warning which 
few are so heedless or so hare- 
brained as to ignore. Besides, the 
wise provision of the “ block sys- 
tem” is in full force when the 
turn comes for promotion. He 
will not be permitted to “pass” 
unless he can acquit himself satis- 
factorily in an examination which 
is a genuine test. Of yore the 
rich fool and the incompetent 
dullard mounted the ladder quite 
as quickly as the most experienced 
and best qualified amongst the 
Hope Grants and Havelocks, the 
Outrams, the Clydes, and the 
Napiers. 

Equally marked is the manner 
in which the young officer now 
seeks his amusement, contrasted 
with the expedients for killing 
time formerly prevalent. No more 
dawdling mornings and ill-spent 
afternoons. That portion of the 
day which remains at his disposal 
is generally utilised, except by 
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mere bookworms, in out-of-doors 
employment in some form: in 
athletic games, in sport—to which 
often a small inexpensive pack of 
beagles, with followers on foot, 
largely contributes —in lawn- 
tennis, or at least in a society in 
which philandering with barmaids 
or loafing in tavern billiard-rooms 
does not constitute the principal 
feature. The mess-dinner, no 
longer a gorge sometimes accom- 
panied with intemperance, has 
been curtailed into a well-cooked, 
gracefully served meal, at the con- 
clusion of which the wine is passed 
round once or twice, and then 
five out of six of the diners be- 
take themselves to the smoking 
which the intemperate advocates 
of temperance denounce as a pro- 
vocative to drink, but which, with- 
out a shadow of doubt, has cut 
down the subaltern’s average wine- 
bill to one-third its former figure. 
Neither is the evening capped with 
the rowdyism of practical joking, 
the wit of which consisted in stupid 
outrage, and the results in quarrels 
which many a time cost those 
concerned their commissions. A 
bumptious young officer is snubbed 
and wheeled into line until he has 
been reduced to a due diflidence 
of self, and this remedy has been 
found far preferable either to delug- 
ing an offender’s bedclothes with 
slops or to thrusting his dress uni- 
form up the chimney. By the by, 
the word “uniform” reminds us of 
a transformation ascomplete as that 
ina pantomime. In lieu of head- 
dresses as top-heavy as a milk-pail, 
of packs as killing as those under 
which we may still see French 
conscripts staggering, and of coats 
tightened by belts and buckles to a 
tension approximating to splitting, 
we have adopted a light kit and 
loose clothing specially favourable 
to work, comfort, and economy ; and 
there seems little justification for 
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the assertion of the late Sir George 
Brown, that in abolishing the won- 
derful old dog-collar stock, we had 
ruined the morale of the British 
army. 

Of all the restrictions most 
honoured by the old colonels, and 
most relaxed by modern command- 
ing officers, are those relating to 
leave. The subalterns who applied, 
however seldom, ran the risk of im- 
pairing the goodwill entertained 
towards them by the field-officers ; 
those who asked often, were re- 
garded as attempting an outrage. 
No matter that the applicant was 
a pattern of industry in his daily 
routine, that he was not in the least 
required for duty, that the object 
of his leave was reasonable, and 
even meritorious,—so long as he 
was in barracks he was under his 
colonel’s thumb, and if he were 
away from barracks his colonel 
felt as though he were defrauded 
of his power and his rights. I 
have seen an Official letter of 1857 
remonstrating with the general at 
Aldershot, Sir William Knollys, 
because so many of the camp resi- 
dents were seen walking about 
Pall Mall and Hyde Park during 
the summer afternoons. To the 
best of my recollection the reply 
was to the effect, that since there 
was no reason to complain of the 
way in which Aldershot officers 
did their duty, it would be un- 
reasonable were the general to in- 
terfere with the disposal of their 
leisure, provided, of course, it were 
not accompanied with indecorum. 
This principle is now generally rec- 
ognised, and commanding officers 
utilise their leverage of power by 
the fullest latitude of leave to the 
duty-doing, and the curtailment of 
the privilege to the slack. As a 
colonel, I have often said to my 
young officers: ‘“‘ Why do not some 
of you fellows go away on leave? 
you can be spared perfectly, and 
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when you return, your experiences 
of sport, or travel, or society will 
enliven our mess-room.” On the 
other hand, I have sometimes 
replied: ‘No, Lieutenant X.; I 
am much dissatisfied with your 
general behaviour and slackness, 
and until you improve I cannot 
concede any indulgences to you.” 
The defaulter may probably dub 
his colonel “a beast,” but the 
officers in general will work for 
him tooth and nail. 

If the superiority of the officer 
of 1895 over his predecessor of 
1860 be admitted, we may be 
encouraged in the path of progress 
by investigating to what and to 
whom this isdue. To what? To 
the force of public opinion, which, 
peremptorily overriding obstruc- 
tionists, has insisted on the aboli- 
tion of many honoured follies, and 
on the introduction of many pooh- 
poohed utilities. To whom? In 
the main to the best-abused public 
servant of his time, Lord Cardwell, 
and to certain of his successors, 
A simple enumeration of some of 
the reforms effected under his 
auspices ought to fill with grati- 
tude all save the inevitable few 
who have been personally disad- 
vantageously affected, and ought 
to convince all save those who 
require us to distrust the evidence 
of our own senses, and whose 
bigoted mind, like the pupil of the 
eye, contracts in proportion as 
more light is cast upon it. The 
abolition of purchase; the strik- 
ingly improved condition of the 
private soldier in his daily life; 
the doubling of our former num- 
bers, while reducing to a minimum 
objections urged by those who 
prefer 1000 soldiers of the average 
age of twenty-five to 2000 of the 
average age of twenty-three; the 
raising of our regimental officers 
from duncedom to skilled profes- 
sional knowledge ; the substitution 
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of eager activity for indifferent 
indolence,—were these feats trivial 
or easy? At first the mere sug- 
gestion of such reforms was scouted, 
and initiatory efforts at their exe- 
cution were flouted ; but they have 
been finally stamped with a success 
which constitutes the best of all 
arguments. We grant that we 
now miss a few valuable char- 
acteristics of the old régime. But 
has any system, however vicious, 
been uncheckered by sun- spots? 
Has not gin-drinking been defended 
out of Timothy and slavery out of 
Philemon? By a parity of reason- 
ing, we admit present defects with 
the same breath that we admit 
that defects are inevitable in the 
best-designed human undertakings; 
but we insist that they are not 
vital, that they are susceptible of 
attenuation, and that they sink 
into insignificance compared with 
the rottenness of the former 
system. 

The difficulties attending the 
introduction into our army of 
innovations, however obviously ad- 
vantageous, have been strikingly 
illustrated throughout the history 
of our camps of instruction, That 
their formation marked the epoch 
—if they were not the origin—of 
strides of improvement in field 
practice does not admit of con- 
tradiction; yet at their outset 
their formation was conceded with 
reluctance, and long after their 
establishment they were at best 
regarded with lukewarm forbear- 
ance. Take as a typical case Alder- 
shot, founded by the Prince Con- 
sort, and to whom for this act alone 
our army owes a debt of gratitude 
which can scarcely be exaggerated. 
When Aldershot was first estab- 
lished as a large training-camp 
under General Knollys, regiments 
which had worked during a period 
of forty years in every respect as 
isolated units, except when abroad, 
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in Hyde Park, or in Dublin, were 
organised into brigades, and were 
taught the principles of route- 
marching, encamping, bivouacking, 
field-cooking, early-dawn attacks, 
and rapid construction of earth- 
works, All this is now the matter 
of course A B C of military train- 
ing, but it was then regarded as 
the arcana of a secret guild. I 
recollect at Aldershot in 1855 
seeing one battalion standing de- 
spondingly shelterless with un- 
rolled tents in front of them, and 
another battalion fasting with un- 
cooked rations in their kettles, 
unaided by their own officers, 
until the general in command, the 
late Sir William Knollys, person- 
ally and with his own hands 
showed them the purposes of tent- 
pegs and guy-ropes, and taught 
them how to dig a cooking-trench. 
Although Government, yielding to 
the pressure of the Prince Consort 
—who found a co-operator in Lord 
Hardinge, a pheenix Commander- 
in-Chief for enlightened views— 
had consented to the construction 
of the hut encampment, there was 
a tacit proviso of its liability to be 
broken up in a few years. Indeed 
in 1857, when reinforcements to 
suppress the Indian Mutiny had 
almost denuded the station of 
troops, the question was gravely 
mooted of sweeping away the camp 
proper, and leaving the residuum 
—permanent barracks—to accom- 
modate a few battalions. Never- 
theless, Aldershot, in spite of 
Government cold water and the 
unpopularity which fashion had 
decreed to it from regimental 
officers, continued not only to 
exist and to flourish, but its 
benefits became by degrees so 
palpable and considerable that its 
life as well as the lives of similar 
institutions became thenceforth 
assured. Our camps and their 
annexes have proved themselves 
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the mainstay of our resuscitated 
military efficiency. They have as- 
sociated and instructed all ranks, 
from the general to the drummer- 
boy, to an extent entirely imprac- 
ticable in the routine experience 
of garrison towns. 

In accordance with the truism- 
principle that improvement cannot 
stand still, from teaching the ordi- 
nary requirements of camp-life we 
have gradually, imperceptibly, ad- 
vanced to practice in field -ma- 
neeuvres under conditions approxi- 
mating as closely as possible to 
actual warfare, first with a skele- 
ton enemy, and then with two 
forces pitted against each other, 
both on a small and a large scale. 
To this training the Prince Con- 
sort, aided by General Knollys, 
gave the initiative. At its outset 
condemned and ridiculed for many 
years, it was resuscitated into ac- 
tive life by Lord Cardwell and 
Sir Hope Grant. The former was 
wont to remark with satisfaction 
that, at all events, his military ad- 
ministration had been marked by 
this one most valuable reintroduc- 
tion, which he had established on 
such a basis that its continuance 
was certain, notwithstanding that 
he himself might be called on to 
quit office. During the latter year 
of his life, when his powerful in- 
tellect had been numbed by illness, 
I was one day endeavouring to 
interest him by discussing military 
administration with Lady Oard- 
well, though my efforts were for 
him. In vain; he scarcely mani- 
fested a sign of comprehension, 
until I touched on autumn ma- 
neuvres. Then he suddenly roused 
and brightened ; and when I wound 
up with citing the discouraging 
lukewarmness to the practice 
evinced in certain quarters, his 
eye flashed, he half started up, and, 
with the fire and scorn character- 
istic of the former able War Minis- 
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ter, he burst forth, “I can only 
say ought to be ashamed of 
himself,” and then once more sank 
back into silence and apathy. 
Since 1871 the vitality of au- 
tumn manceuvres never has fal- 
tered, and never will falter. It 
has transformed the weary mono- 
tony of mere drill into an exercise 
full of utility and a pursuit full of 
interest. There is hardly an indi- 
vidual in the contending forces 
who does not feel himself person- 
ally concerned in the award of the 
umpires. ‘ What interests chiefly 
engage your young officers’ atten- 
tion?” was the inquiry addressed 
to a cavalry general not without a 
repute for pessimism. ‘I think 
their chief interest is concentrated 
in an anxiety to catch the 4.40 
train for London,” was the reply. 
Had the inquirer been able to lie 
perdu in the railway carriage, and 
to take note of the topics dis- 
cussed, he would have discovered 
that no small portion of the con- 
versation turned on the eager 
discussion of the reconnoitring 
exercise in the morning, and on 
the proposed manceuvres for the 
morrow. We are not going too 
far in declaring that camps and 
competitive manceuvres have con- 
tributed more than all the martial 
prescriptions of garrison towns, 
and all the enforcements of the 
regimental orderly-room, to raise 
the efficiency of the service, to 
invest it with popularity, and to 
transform the ignorant idler into 
the skilled and zealous officer. 
While, however, we exult in 
these satisfactory results, and hope- 
fully look forward to further ame- 
lioration, it would be repugnant to 
justice, it would be odious to good 
taste and generosity, were we to 
belittle, even by the implication of 
silence, the services under a differ- 
ent régime of the historically re- 
vered old soldiers of the Peninsula 
and Waterloo, of the Punjaub, the 
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Crimean and the Mutiny wars. To 
speak cheaply of the Duke of 
Wellington would of course be 
rightly bracketed with a disparag- 
ing opinion concerning Hamlet: 
“Shakespeare! pooh ; for my part 
I consider Shakespeare a very much 
overrated man.” To ignore the 
splendid achievement of his gener- 
als and their successors—of Hard- 
inge, Gough, Raglan, and Napier; 
of the lions—alas! that they were 
often shackled by administrative 
asses—of the Mutiny war, of Clyde, 
Havelock, and Hope Grant—would 
be to put a weapon into the hands 
of obstructionists who hate pro- 
gressive improvements and love 
to progress backwards. Powerful 
would still be any British force 
led by such generals—pernicious 
would be any system which would 
exclude them from command. But 
would modern tests and restrictions 
have prevented them from coming 
to the front? Would they have 
hampered Wellington, or Moore, or 
Abercrombie, or Hardinge? Fur- 
thermore, let us remember that 
the men we have quoted were 
isolated stars of the first magnitude 
amongst a galaxy of failures; that 
our military annals teem with dis- 
asters for which inefficient regi- 
mental officers were often largely 
responsible, and which under for- 
mer conditions of warfare were, by 
the mere process of time, frequently 
susceptible of repair; while in 1895 
this mere process of time can no 
longer be admitted as an attenu- 
ating factor. From Eylau, Aspern, 
and Ligny there was an appeal to 
Friedland, Wagram, and Waterloo. 
There was no appeal from Sadowa 
and Sedan. Hence it is imperative 
that our habitual standard of effici- 
ency should be higher than of yore. 
We may lament that we have no 
longer representatives of our old 
giants, but we may make the most 
of men of average intellectual 
stature, and we may at all events 
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close the profession to useless 
dwarfs and mischievous pigmies. 

Although a detailed examination 
into the improved welfare of the 
rank and file does not come within 
the scope of this paper, it is neces- 
sary to make some allusion to their 
former condition, because the 
change bears directly on the 
higher efficiency of the officers. 
The barrack-life of the former of 
1860 is startling in its character- 
istics of discomfort, squalor, and 
privation, in the absence of intel- 
lectual relaxation, and in the pre- 
sence of harsh restrictions, The 
private soldiers, crowded together 
in hovel barracks, ill-clothed in the 
brickdust-coloured shoddy of con- 
tractors, ill-paid in consequence of 
deductions, almost constituting ab- 
ductions, ill-fed with a scantiness 
and monotony of food which now 
would provoke a riot in a work- 
house, unheeded by their officers 
unless when on service in the field, 
largely occupied in expiating in- 
fringements of a Draconian code, 
their main solace drink, and the 
principal resort of their leisure 
the public-house, an unjust by- 
word of disrepute among reputable 
citizens,—their pride in their pro- 
fession was smothered in loss of 
respect for themselves. Each and 
all of these grave evils have been, 
within the last thirty years, not 
simply remedied—they have been 
replaced by a liberality and a 
solicitude which bid us beware 
lest the pendulum may swing to 
the other extreme, and lest we 
may lapse into pampering. In- 
deed, commanding officers feel 
themselves sometimes hampered 
in the exercise of wholesome dis- 
cipline, because their professional 
career may be blasted by a few 
malcontents combining to hiss on 
parade, and thus to form a pretext 
for the denunciation of claptrap 
agitators. Nevertheless, it is un- 
deniable that we have raised our 
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rank and file not only in the scale 
of comfort and prosperity but to 
a standard of practical ability and 
intelligence of which our fore- 
fathers never dreamed. It has 
followed as an inevitable conse- 
quence, that with a higher type of 
private soldier we should require 
—as we have obtained—a higher 
type of officer to command him. 
Attention has lately been called 
with undeniable force to still exist- 
ing violations of sound principles 
of administration. Be it so. 
Whether we agree with or differ 
from the charges, the experience 
of the past furnishes the best hopes 
for the future. This experience 
has taught us that public opinion 
will now be irresistible in pressing 
us forward on the path of improve- 
ment; that, in obedience to its 
pressure, it would be more easy to 
make water run up-hill than to 
revert to a system which was the 
paradise of the dullard and the 
sluggard, and that all ranks will 
still be spurred forward to a gener- 
ous emulation of duty—i.e., to the 
attainment of the highest efficiency. 
Public opinion will insist that 
intrigue—wherein the trail of the 
petticoat must sometimes be dis- 
cerned—intrigue, the dear expedi- 
ent of the incapable and the 
unworthy, if not entirely extir- 
pated, shall not habitually prevail. 
Then, as conjunctures arrive for 
the appointment of other executive 
heads—that is to say, of officials 
in whom are largely vested the 
safety of our nation and the lives 
of English soldiers—public opinion 
will declare, with an emphasis 
which the most powerful Govern- 
ment would not dare to withstand, 
that the selection must fall on 
those whose antecedents and ex- 
perience, whose age and abilities, 
obtain the just and general suf- 
frages of their compatriots. 
Henry KNOLLYs, 
Col. h.p., R.A, 
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HER PICTURE. 


I. 


“THis is your picture, just as you were 

In the May-day time when first we met, 
With a winsome look, a gentle demur, 

And dimples that cradle the old love yet: 


Just as you were when the artist caught 
The crimson tint of your blushing cheek ; 
And gazing thereon I have sometimes thought 
The very picture itself might speak. 


I wonder how he captured the grace, 
The pose of the neck, the floating curl, 

The womanly sweetness, the open face, 
The sparkling eyes of a laughing girl.” 


Such were the words the husband said, 
As he turned with joy to his bonnie bride ; 
It was only a month since they were wed,— 
The sky was fair and the world was wide. 


II. 


*“ And this was her picture when she was young, 
My mother, whose hair is growing gray, 

Just as she looked when she softly sung, 
As I sat at her feet on the floor at play: 


Just as she looked when she used to tell 

Of the shepherds who watched their flock by night ; 
And her eyes still keep the same sweet spell, 

A blissful magic of love and light. 


She knows she is all the world to me, 
As we muse in the gathering twilight now,— 
Her heart the shrine where I bend the knee, 
Her blessing the crown upon my brow.” 


Such were the thoughts of a son who knew 
The fulness of love in a mother’s prayer, 

With soul still pure, and purpose true 

To keep the dream of his boyhood fair. 
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III. 


“This was the grandma I used to know 
Who sat and rocked me by the hearth ; 
Her face had hardly so rich a glow, 
Though her eyes ran over with laughing mirth ; 


As blue as the girl’s just over the way, 

Who never gets scolded for making a noise, 
The one I expect to marry some day, 

Though always pretending she doesn’t like boys. 


I told her about the picture last week, 
And said her eyes weren’t nearly so bright, 
That she hadn’t half so pretty a cheek, 
And she cried till the nurse made me say good night.” 


Thus spoke the grandson young and bold, 
As he cheerily glanced across the way, 
Where a merry elf with locks of gold 
Looked up and laughed with her dolls at play. 


IV. 


‘““What of the picture hanging there, 
Quaintly set in antique frame, 
Titian-like with sunny hair, 
A bit of canvas without a name? 


I found it perched on a garret beam, 
Pleading attention in accents meek, 

As a chink in the roof let in a gleam, 
And deepened the tint of the rosy cheek. 


So I brought it down, cobwebs and all, 
Polished with care the tarnished gold, 
Placed it here in the ancient hall, 
And it seems at home in the sacred fold.” 


But the speaker thought that an angel smile 
Tenderly stole through the crevice there, 

For his daughter slept in the shadowy aisle 

Ere he found and cherished the treasure rare. 
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Vv. 


So the years went by and the story grew, 
While the picture silently kept its place,— 
How a fairy came in the morning dew, 
A wondrous vision of youthful grace ; 


Too lovely in sooth for human mould, 
A spirit from out the hallowed past, 

A vivid presentment ere faith was cold, 
Or art entrammelled in fetters fast : 


Till a maiden, playing an old-time air 

To a lover who came from over the seas, 
Saw her own fair features reflected there, 

As she quickly glanced from the ivory keys. 


And other dreamers in coming years 
The same sweet portrait will dearly prize, 
And find transfigured through smiles and tears 
Their own bright tresses and fond blue eyes. 









WALLACE BRUCE. 
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LUMINOUS ANIMALS, 


Ir is sometimes said more than 
half in earnest that all man’s in- 
genious inventions have been an- 
ticipated by the lower animals, or 
in natural processes with which 
the human mind has had no con- 
cern. In the construction of dwell- 
ings, in the storage of provisions, 
in tunnelling under the ground, in 
damming the course of rivers, in the 
arts of spinning, weaving, and net- 
making, there can be little doubt 
that birds and bees and ants, that 
moles and beavers, that spiders 
and caterpillars, were at work 
long before mankind engaged in 
architecture, engineering, or other 
artistic operations. Jelly-fish and 
sea-anemones carry innumerable 
darts, the action of which has 
been pertinently described as lasso- 
throwing. The stings and lancets 
of insects, the sharp-edged grasses, 
the gigantic thorns, the seeds which 
bury themselves in the flesh of 
sheep, are comparable with many 
of man’s later devised weapons of 
offence. Long before any human 
sculptor wrought in clay and mar- 
ble, thousands of shells and fishes, 
the carapaces of crabs and tortoises 
and armadillos, and the skeletons 
of marvellous beasts, had been 
made monumental by nature’s 
manipulation. In the curious fos- 
sils called graptolites it might al- 
most be said that the same teacher 
has given a lesson in the art of 
drawing. Prior to all hour-glasses 
and clocks, the shadow cast by the 
sun, the positions of the moon and 
stars, the regular recurrence of the 
tides, the opening of various flowers, 
provided a natural registration of 
time. In accordance with these 
examples it may be added that, if 
man has learned how to light up 
his dwelling-places and to expel 





the darkness of night from his 
towns and villages, nature has pro- 
duced a similar result, not only on 
the surface of the globe, but also, 
where it was least expected, in the 
abysses of the trackless ocean. 

Art, indeed, must always work 
by natural means, so that, what- 
ever human ingenuity contrives, 
it will always be possible to show 
that nature has been beforehand 
in the field. As far as can be made 
out, man himself is a quite recent 
invention. There was opportunity, 
therefore, for many things to come 
to pass before he appeared on the 
scene. Of all the products of na- 
ture, late or early, with which he 
can be compared, he seems to be 
the noblest. But his most con- 
spicuous endowment consists in the 
capacity for turning to his own ad- 
vantage endowments external to 
himself. The antithesis between 
art and nature, at times absurdly 
used for the sake of disparaging 
mankind, is only then of profit 
when employed to quicken, to 
guide, to encourage the efforts of 
human thought. In those natural 
objects which are the subject of 
the present paper, beyond the 
characters and qualities which ap- 
peal to sentiment or which interest 
the student, may lie yet undis- 
covered treasures of suggestion for 
the inventor and of practical bene- 
fit for human life. 

In utilising the powers and imi- 
tating the machinery of nature, art 
must certainly somewhere have its 
limits ; but the impossible has so 
repeatedly been accomplished that 
no one can exactly say what or 
where those limits are. Where 
the scale of working deals with vast 
dimensions, competition may be 
arrested by its being found to be 
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unprofitable before it is found to 
be futile. At the opposite extreme 
it may have a vision of advantage, 
and still not much prospect of suc- 
cess. For, if one may say so, 
nature excels in making things 
small. Though the skill of man 
can produce a working steam- 
engine which will fit into a wal- 
nut-shell, such toys are unwieldy 
compared with the microscopic 
animals of which our globe pos- 
sesses a vast abundance both in 
number of species and number of 
individuals. It is among the com- 
monplaces of wonderment that 
within a scarcely perceptible mass 
of matter there should be con- 
tained, not merely the mysterious 
principle of life, but also, with ex- 
quisite neatness packed and dove- 
tailed together, organs of volition 
and sense, of motion, nutrition, and 
reproduction. As if this compli- 
cated machinery were not enough 
for the space employed, there is 
frequently added a lamp, either 
automatic or such as the animal 
can light up and extinguish at its 
will. Of the organisms, larger or 
smaller, possessing this last re- 
markable provision, there is a 
variety probably far greater than 
most persons suspect. 

When even a poet can bring him- 
self to speak of ‘‘ sun-dazzle,” when 
the views of an opponent are fairly 
described as “all moonshine,” it is 
evident that the grandest sources 
of terrestrial light have not escaped 
the usual penalty of being ‘‘so com- 
mon-hackney’d in the eyes of men.” 
With sea-shine, or the phosphor- 
escence of the sea, few or none are 
so over-familiar as to treat it with 
friendly contempt. Of its causes 
most people know nothing, not 
many know much, and those who 
know most are still anxious to 
know more. Its highest brilliance 
has, for the generality of observers, 
the happy quality of being rare, 
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without which the most magnifi- 
cent shows soon lose their impres- 
siveness to human eyesight. The 
phenomenon, however, is not 
especially local or especially un- 
frequent in occurrence. Yet, 
owing simply to want of oppor- 
tunity, millions of men must pass 
through life without a single chance 
of observing it at all. In the his- 
tory of seamanship, both early and 
late, the displays of it have courted 
marked attention. The earlier 
records are full of surprise, the 
latest cannot refrain from admira- 
tion. It is not uninteresting to 
notice how commonly, since the 
invention of printing, the intensity 
of the light has been appraised by 
its enabling the voyager to read. 
Thus in 1605, in the narrative of 
‘The Second Voyage of John 
Davis, with Sir Edward Michel- 
bourn,’ it is stated that on ‘“ Feb- 
ruary 12, we were in 7 Degrees 5 
Minutes South Lat., and here we 
had the surprising sight of a Sea 
sparkling at a wonderful rate, and 
appearingas if all on fire; the Light 
was so clear and bright at Night, 
that one might have read the 
smallest Print by the assistance of 
it.” So too writes Captain John 
Saris, on the occasion of his cross- 
ing the Arabian Sea in 1612 
from Zocotora (Socotra) to Cape 
Comorin :— 


“ After we had parted from the 
Island we were one night surpriz’d 
with a strange sparkling and glaring 
of the water allabout us. “Twas but 
just before so dark that one could not 
see half the length of the Ship any 
way round, and now there was such a 
clear Skie on every side, as would 
have serv'd to have read by tolerably 
well. And this was not a sudden 
flash of light that gave a short glare, 
and then was gone again presently, 
but it held us for a matter of half an 
hour sailing ; and when all came to 
all, and the Philosophy of the whole 
Fleet was puzzl’d to find out the cause 
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of it, twas a parcel of Cuttle Fish 
swimming about us that made this 
appearance, and were so kind as to 
afford us the Assistance of their Light 
in the dark Night, when the Stars 
denied us theirs.’ 


Some two hundred and fifty 
years later Sir Wyville Thomson, 
an accomplished naturalist, de- 
scribes as follows his experience 
of this phenomenon when travers- 
ing the Guinea current in the 
Atlantic :— 


“From the time we entered the 
current, immediately after leaving 
the Cape Verde Islands, the sea had 
been every night a perfect blaze of 
phosphorescence. The weather was 
very fine, with a light breeze from the 
south-westward. There was no moon, 
and though the night was perfectly 
clear, and the stars shone brightly, 
the lustre of the heavens was fairly 
eclipsed by that of the sea. The un- 
broken part of the surface appeared 
pitch-black, but wherever there was 
the least ripple the whole line broke 
into a brilliant crest of clear white 
light. Near the ship the black inter- 
spaces predominated, but as the dis- 
tance increased the glittering ridges 
looked closer, until towards the hori- 
zon, as far as the eye could reach, 
they seemed to run together and to 
melt into one continuous sea of light. 
The wake of the ship was an avenue 
of intense brightness. It was easy to 
read the smallest print sitting in my 
cabin ; and the bows shed on either 
side rapidly widening wedges of radi- 
ance, so vivid as to throw the sails 
and rigging into distinct lights and 
shadows.” 


In this case the philosophy of 
the ship was not puzzled to find 
out the cause; but when all came 
to all, found the brightness chiefly 
due to shoals of a large Pyrosoma, 
which glowed in the water with a 
white light like that from molten 
iron, That the radiance observed 
by Captain Saris was principally 
due to cuttle-fish is open to some 
question. Darwin, indeed, when 
on board the Beagle, observed that 
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a cuttle-fish which he kept in his 
cabin was slightly phosphorescent 
in the dark. Mr W. E. Hoyle 
and others have also shown that 
some species of cephalopods are 
very beautifully luminous. But 
it does not follow that they are 
capable of lighting up a consider- 
able tract of ocean. They are 
ravenous animals, and when caught 
by Saris and his companions, they 
may have been travelling amongst 
and preying upon swarms of crea- 
tures collectively far more effulgent 
than themselves. 

All the great divisions of the 
animal kingdom contain luminous 
species, but some of the divisions 
have a far larger share than others 
in lighting up the ocean. Often 
a soft diffused light is spread over 
vast stretches of its waters by 
minute organisms of the simplest 
type. Some of them seem to be- 
long almost indifferently to the 
realms of zoology and botany. A 
representative of the animal species 
of this class has a name that signi- 
fies “a grain which illumines the 
night,” while a very similar vege- 
table species is called “ the night- 
gleaming capsule of fire.” They 
redeem their insignificance of size 
by being present in incalculable 
myriads. Probably none of the 
higher animals surpass them in the 
total effect of their radiance. 

In ancient times the term mol- 
lusca was vaguely applied to a 
heterogeneous multitude of beings 
which have little in common ex- 
cept the softness of their bodies 
and the absence of a vertebrate 
skeleton. Within stricter modern 
limits, the molluscan group, with 
its shell-fish and snails and cuttles 
and slugs, both of land and sea, is 
still very extensive. But among 
the purveyors of light it holds a 
rathersubordinate position. Never- 
theless, it is a true mollusc that 
makes the earliest mark in the 
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history of animal phosphorescence. 
Pliny was not only aware of this 
phenomenon in the shells which 
he calls dactyli, and which are 
still called Pholas dactylus, but 
pointedly contrasts it with the 
unverified tale of a fiery starfish, 
because it was a marvel which 
could any day be put to the test. 
They glow, he says, in the dark, 
they gleam in the mouths of those 
that eat them, they gleam in their 
hands, and when drops fall from 
them, these too glitter on the 
ground or on a person’s clothes. 
Many things are eaten in Italy, it 
must be remembered, which we in 
Great Britain are too fastidious or 
too ignorant to enjoy. The Pholas, 
moreover, appears to be somewhat 
capricious as to the emission of 
light in cold countries, so that 
Pliny’s pleasing picture of a revel- 
ler gilding lips and lap with the 
dainty juice cannot every day be 
realised amongst us. It seems to 
have been generally supposed that 
the Pholas was luminous all over. 
But Pliny’s countryman, Panceri, 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
at Naples, discovered about twenty 
years ago that there are special 
organs from which the luminous 
material issues. Opening the 
mantle and anterior siphon, he 
cleared away the overflow of 
mucus by pouring a thin stream 
of water on to the animal, and in 
the darkness the definite position 
of the luminous organs could then 
be seen. Moreover, when these 
parts were cut away luminosity 
entirely ceased. Our own emi- 
nent conchologist, the late Mr 
Gwyn Jeffreys, was evidently 
wrong in supposing that the 
Pholas owed its light to extrane- 
ous microscopic organisms. It 
may be thought strange that the 
Pholas should need a lamp, for it 
makes its burrow with so narrow 
an opening that the valves of its 
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shell are for ever imprisoned, nor 
can its soft body be detached from 
the cloistered valves. It can, how- 
ever, elongate its body to an extra- 
ordinary extent, and thus explore 
quite as much of the universe as 
it requires to know. Have we 
not read of the crafty entomologist 
lurking beside his lantern while 
moth after moth is lured to the 
treacherous gleam? Even so it is 
to be surmised that, when the 
Pholas sheds its lustre through the 
surrounding water, it is not so 
much absorbed by the beauties of 
nature as intent on absorbing them. 

At the mention of Phyllirhoé 
the romantic reader may begin to 
hope for some story of a sea-nymph 
who loses her heart to a beautiful 
prince of mortal clay, with all the 
intricate and tear-moving results 
that are likely to follow such an 
entanglement. The disappoint- 
ment must be borne of learning 
that Phyllirhoé, like Pholas, is 
only the name of a mollusc. It is 
a mollusc without a shell. It is 
not immured in a burrow, but 
swims freely on the bosom of the 
ocean. It is not given to ejecting 
clouds of slime. It is so purely 
transparent as to be almost in- 
distinguishable in the water by 
daylight. An animal made as it 
were of living glass, in which the 
inner structure to the last cell can 
be examined without the trouble 
of dissection, is convenient to the 
student of anatomy. Nor was 
Phyllirhoé by any means neglected. 
So much the more surprising will it 
seem that it was left to Panceri to 
discover its luminous power. But 
this surprise itself will vanish 
when we reflect that for examining 
a transparency a man does not 
choose to shut himself up in the 
dark. As it is only in the dark 
that the effulgence of the Phyllirhoé 
can be seen, its discovery came 
more by choice than chance to one 














whose mental vision taught his 
bodily eyes to search for this form 
of enlightenment. 

The class of the Coelenterata is 
far below the Mollusca in the scale 
of existence, but it probably con- 
tributes much more largely to 
marine illumination. The name 
of this great class refers to the 
important, but not altogether un- 
usual, incident that within their 
bodies there is a hollow, and that 
this hollow discharges the valuable 
function of a digestive cavity. 
Many of the group are known 
under the more poetical, though 
very inaccurate, title of Zoophytes 
or animal-plants. In addition to 
the meduse or jelly-fishes, the 
class contains the sea -anemones 
and corals, the gorgonias, often 
widely branching, and the sea-pens, 
the hydroids frequently confound- 
ed with sea-weeds, and many rarer 
forms, such as the strangely beauti- 
ful “* Portuguese Man-of-War,” and 
the gracefully undulating ‘“‘ Venus’ 
Girdle.” Not always do the in- 
experienced readily accept the 
statement that the supposed sea- 
weed or so-called coralline is in 
reality a colony of numerous ani- 
mals intimately united like the 
leaves and flowers on a tree. But 
when the living hydroid stem is 
placed in a vessel of sea-water, and 
from every point a polyp pushes 
forth its delicate crown of tentacles, 
incredulity gives place to charmed 
surprise. From such colonies there 
issue at times free swimming-bells, 
which are fitted to produce eventu- 
ally fresh colonies. These little 
meduse, like their larger kindred, 
under any agitation, can be seen 
to sparkle in the darkness, and 
any one staying at the seaside can 
make abundant opportunities of 
witnessing this pretty phenomenon 
within doors. Among the Cteno- 
phores or “‘ comb-bearers ” the little 
Beroé is tolerably familiar. This 
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and its immediate kindred are 
compared by Gosse to tiny melons 
of glass, striped with bands or 
meridian lines of paddles, which, 
by the regular motion of the cilia 
composing them, row the little 
crystal globes along, with an even, 
graceful, gliding motion. At 
night-time they flash fitfully 
about, “frisking light in frolic 
measures,” while the great jelly- 
fishes move on in more solemn 
gliding state, by slow contraction 
and expansion of their pale-gleam- 
ing spheres. By a curious ocular 
delusion it was at one time sup- 
posed that the luminous matter 
circulated in the rib-like bands of 
the Beroé, but Macartney at the 
beginning of this century showed 
that the appearance of a streaming 
fluid was really due to the ex- 
tremely rapid movements of the 
ciliary paddles. Among rare 
though widely distributed forms 
are the species of Umbellula. 
Deep down in the water these 
peculiar zoophytes rear their slen- 
der stems surmounted by a group 
of polyps, superficially resembling 
the lily-encrinites of a bygone age. 
In the middle of the eighteenth 
century a fine species was observed 
and described, but the specimens 
were lost, and then for a hundred 
years no more was heard or seen 
of the genus, till it was again 
brought to light by the Swedish 
frigates Ingegerd and Gladan. 
Soon afterwards the Challenger 
raised the number of known species 
to half a score. One of these was 
fished up from a depth of more 
than 2000 fathoms between Cape 
St Vincent and Madeira, and 
“when taken from the trawl the 
polyps and the membrane covering 
the hard axis of the stem were so 
brightly phosphorescent that Oap- 
tain Maclear found it easy to de- 
termine the character of the light 
by the spectroscope.” It will per- 
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haps be encouraging to those nat- 
uralists who are too easily dis- 
heartened by failures and mistakes 
to learn that the celebrated Father 
Zecchi in the first instance decis- 
ively affirmed that the phosphor- 
escent light of animals, viewed by 
the spectroscope, was monochro- 
matic, whereas in 1872 he was 
able to determine just the con- 
trary. He then found, by means 
of improved instruments, that the 
spectrum was sensibly continuous, 
not one-coloured, but compound, 
with the red and the violet clearly 
distinguishable. 

Zoophytes not very remote from 
Umbellula are the sea-pens, repre- 
sented in British waters by some 
beautiful forms, among which the 
crimson Pennatula phosphorea in- 
dicates by its specific name its 
luminous character. The general 
gracefulness exhibited in this group 
may be in part inferred from the 
fact that the terms rachis and 
pinnules are borrowed from the 
fernery to describe them. To 
whatever point of the rachis or 
pinnules a stimulus is applied, 
thence will the signal be passed on, 
each polyp in succession lighting 
up its little lamp till the whole 
colony is illuminated. Of another 
polyp-bearing family found off St 
Vincent at a depth of 600 fathoms, 
an alluring description has been 
given by Sir Wyville Thomson :— 


“The trawl,” he says, “seemed to 
have gone over a regular field of a 
delicate simple Gorgonoid, with a 
thin wirelike axis, twisted spirally, 
a small tuft of irregular rootlets at 
the base, and long exsert polyps. 
The stems, which were from 18 inches 
to 2' feet in length, were coiled in 
great hanks round the trawl- beam 
and entangled in masses in the net, 
and as they showed a most vivid 
phosphorescence of a pale lilac colour, 
their immense number suggests a 
wonderful state of things beneath— 
animated corn- fields waving gently 
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in the slow tidal current and glowing 
with a soft diffused light, scintillating 
and sparkling on the slightest touch, 
and now and again breaking into 
long avenues of vivid light, indicating 
the path of fishes or other denizens 
of their enchanted region.” 


Among the star-fishes there are 
luminous Ophiurids, one or other 
of which perhaps gave occasion to 
the story of the fiery sea-star re- 
corded but discredited by Pliny. 
Of marine worms, many of which 
are beautifully iridescent in day- 
light, several are luminous in the 
dark. There is in our own country 
a luminous earth-worm. 

Ascending a step higher in the 
scale of organisms to the Arthro- 
poda, or animals with jointed legs, 
we find among the Crustacea and 
Insects a great wealth of radiant 
animals. When the Italian vessel 
Vettor Pisani was going round the 
world, on May 5, 1885, in the 
Indian Ocean, she met a regular 
drove of Ostracoda, which it took 
her four days to traverse, over a 
stretch of 420 nautical miles. The 
Ostracoda are small crustaceans 
shut up in shell-valves, so that 
they resemble mussels rather than 
crabs orshrimps. On the occasion 
in question it is calculated that 
each litre of water—that is, nearly 
a quart—contained perhaps not 
more than a hundred of the tiny 
specimens, but nevertheless the 
light that issued from them on the 
sea, sometimes in long streaks, 
sometimes in patches of circular 
form, was most brilliant. Pro- 
fessor Della Valle quotes with 
well-deserved praise the following 
account given of them by the 
sailor-naturalist Chierchia :— 


“When these animals were placed 
in a tumbler, whether shaken or not, 
they gave forth from the caudal part 
a phosphoric fluid which dispersed 
itself in the water, while their bodies 
remained continuously shining. When 




















one of these little crustaceans stood 
still, the emission of the fluid pro- 
ceeded just after the fashion of cuttle- 
fishes when they throw out their ink 
and remain concealed in it: if, on the 
other hand, the animal moved, which 
it always did by describing a long 
curve, the brilliant point of the body 
furnished by the phosphoric tail made 
it like a comet in a miniature sky. 

“ After the first expulsion of fluid, 
the animal appeared to concentrate 
its forces in preparing another supply, 
and its presence could always be de- 
tected by means of a very brilliant 
point of small dimensions. The quan- 
tity of luminous matter emitted by 
each individual, relatively to its volume 
and the time, was enormous, so that 
in a short period the water became 
phosphorescent enough to make writ- 
ing legible by it in the darkness of 
the night. By rubbing the animal 
with a finger upon any substance, the 
same effect was produced as by rub- 
ing the head of a lucifer match. 

“Many of these ostracoda in a 
tumbler of water, observed from time 
to time through a whole night, con- 
tinued to shed out light, though with 
diminished intensity ; and those which 
remained alive, when carried into the 
dark after sunrise, resumed their 
luminous function. Others put into 
a box with strong alcohol, though 
ceasing to give out fluid, remained 
sufficiently luminous to constitute a 
pretty lantern showing a green light: 
the lustre thus obtained lasted about 
fifteen minutes, gradually decreasing 
as the alcohol, penetrating to the in- 
terior of the animals, resolved or dis- 
solved the phosphoric substance into 
its elements. On the other hand, 
when put into a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate they suddenly lost 
life and light; and if the solution 
was rather strong, this liquid also 
assumed a phosphorescence which 
rapidly vanished.” 


Figuier remarks that the phos- 
phorescence of the sea, though 
observable throughout the ocean- 
world, is most frequently seen in 
the Indian Ocean, the Arabian 
Gulf, and other tropical seas. He 
refers to the experience of Captain 
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Kingman, who, in the American 
ship Shooting Star, traversed a 
zone of the Indian Ocean twenty- 
three miles in length so filled with 
phosphorescent animalcules that 
at night the water presented the 
appearance of a vast field of snow, 
and the “Milky Way” of the 
heavens was quite put out of 
countenance, Similarly we read 
that in 1616 the expedition to the 
East Indies under Martin Pring, 
when in the tropical Pacific, had 
one night what was to the mem- 
bers of that expedition a very 
mystifying spectacle. They be- 
held the sea all about them pale 
and white, resembling a _ vast 
cheese-vat, so that one might have 
imagined “the Ship to have been 
sailing in Whey instead of Salt 
Water, it carried such a milky 
appearance along with it. The 
Air and Skie at the same time 
look’d white and hazy, without 
doubt the effect of the Reflections 
from the Surface of the Water 
so dispos’d and colour’d.” In Feb- 
ruary 1881 Mr Daniel Pidgeon, a 
very acute observer, witnessed the 
phenomenon of this ‘‘ Milky Sea” 
of the Pacific, when, he says, ‘‘ the 
whole ocean from the ship to the 
visible horizon looked exactly as 
if it were covered with snow.” 
“The snowy surface evidently re- 
flected the light of the sky, for 
Venus, being very bright, threw a 
distinguishable line of radiance 
across it, while the phosphorescent 
crests of waves were now and then 
seen breaking above the layer of 
shining matter which overlaid the 
water.” He convinced himself 
that the appearance was due to a 
thin layer of mist, produced when 
the sea-surface happens to be con- 
siderably cooler than the moist 
atmosphere above it, so that the 
air in immediate contact with the 
water is chilled below the dew- 
point and becomes misty, while 
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the air above remains transparent.! 
It would be interesting to know 
whether the same explanation will 
apply to all displays of the “ Milky 
Sea,” or whether the effect should 
sometimes be attributed solely to 
phosphorescent animals and plants, 
and if not, whether in any case 
those sources of light contribute 
to illuminate the mist from below. 
Another eminently skilled observer, 
Dr John Murray, reports that in 
August 1880 he saw “at night on 
the surface of the sea in the Faroe 
Channel large patches and long 
streaks of apparently milky-white 
water. The tow-nets caught in 
these immense numbers of Vycti- 
phanes (Thysanopoda) norvegica, 
M. Sars, and the peculiar appear- 
ance of the water seemed to be 
due to the diffused light emitted 
from the phosphorescent organs of 
this species.” 

Though the shrimp just referred 
to bears no proportion in the size 
of the individuals to the length of 
its scientific designation, yet its 
numbers are so enormous that they 
provide food to fatten vast shoals 
of herrings for our contentment. 
Its generic name is significant of 
one that shines by night, and the 
family to which it belongs is called 
the Euphausiide, to indicate their 
fair effulgence. Many of these 
carry luminous globules symmetri- 
cally arranged on various parts of 
the body. In the living animal 
these are conspicuous in daylight 
by reason of their beautiful red 
pigment and lustrous appearance. 
At one time they were supposed to 
be accessory eyes, as though the 
wish which Milton imputes to 
Samson had here been granted, 
and nature had allowed these little 
shrimps to have sight, “ as feeling, 
through all parts diffus’d, that she 
might look at will through every 
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pore.” But that the function of 
these globules is to contribute 
light, not sight, has now been all 
but demonstrated by Professor 
G. O. Sars. Indeed, as these 
shrimps are provided with eyes on 
movable stalks, a very convenient 
arrangement for looking around, 
there would seem to be little neces- 
sity for them to have eyes also 
dotted about all over the body. 
By such an arrangement, they 
would only too often, like Cas- 
sandra, have been forced to foresee 
dangers which they had no means 
of avoiding. Those shrimps which 
have luminous organs in their jaws 
can scarcely be suspected of using 
them as accessory eyes. The 
lateral globules can be rolled about 
so as to direct flashes of light at 
the convenience of the animal, but 
in addition to these there are often 
a pair of immobile organs coated 
with red pigment and containing 
a bunch of phosphorescent fibres. 
These are planted on the stalks of 
the eyes, which are thus provided 
with natural lanterns. 

It has been noticed by De 
Quatrefages and others that the 
shrimps known as sand-hoppers 
become luminous, as almost any 
object may, by contact with phos- 
phorescent sea-water. But in 1889 
Professor Giard at Wimereux dis- 
covered a sand-hopper that was 
luminous from within, not from 
without. He ascertained that in 
this case the phosphorescence was 
due to bacteria with which the 
creature’s tissues were infested. 
From his single sand-hopper he in- 
oculated many others, and spread 
the infection to various species 
in several genera of Crustaceans. 
They produced a fairy-like illumi- 
nation of his laboratory at night- 
time. Living specimens of the 
sand-hopper wrapped in seaweed 
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crossed the Channel in safety, and 
showed their pale green light in an 
inland English town. Crustacea, 
however, of this same group some- 
times no doubt have a radiance of 
theirown. In especial, in the large- 
eyed division the phosphoric light 
has been observed to stream out 
from the large eyes, as well as 
from some other parts of the body. 
The lighting up of the eyes them- 
selves, whether in shrimps or crabs, 
does not seem very convenient for 
the purposes of vision. There may 
be some special accommodation to 
the circumstances, or vision may 
not in fact be in question. It is 
possibly one of the innumerable 
instances of protective mimicry. 
The large gleaming eyes perhaps 
would fain be mistaken for a sting- 
ing medusa or for any other occu- 
pant of the ocean which is recog- 
nised by the feeding community 
as bright but objectionable. 

Higher in grade than the Crus- 
tacea are the Salpz, which by 
their living chains produce a ser- 
pentine gleam in the water. Kin- 
dred with these is the Pyrosoma, 
to which reference has been already 
made. It is finely and fitly named 
“‘a body of fire.” Every one has 
heard of the common ascidian or 
sea-squirt, an unattractive object 
in its grey tunic of a tough leathery 
consistence. Very different in ap- 
pearance from this, and yet nearly 
related to it, is the Pyrosoma. Its 
structure was well fitted to puzzle 
the earliest observers, and succeeded 
in doing so. Of a specimen taken 
by the Challenger, Lord George 
Campbell gives in few words a 
very effective description. He 
makes a note in his log for the 
25th of May 1873 :— 


“Trawled in 2200 fathoms on very 
hard ooze-ground an enormous ‘ pyro- 
soma,’ 4 feet 2 inches long by 9 inches 
broad ; it is a large sack closed at one 
end, and the whole spotted with pink 
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lumps, each lump being a separate 
animal, in this case numbering one or 
two hundred thousand. . . . We 
imagine this pyrosoma must be the 
largest ever seen. At night, as it lay 
in the tub, it was most brilliantly 
phosphorescent, and we wrote upon 
it our names at full length, which 
presently came out in letters of bril- 
liant light. An electric shock ap- 
peared to have no effect whatever on 
its nervous system.” 


But on the 26th he writes :— 


“The electric shock did after all 

affect the pyrosoma’s nervous system, 
for in the night it fell into thousands 
of little gelatinous lumps, each with a 
pink nucleus, each being a separate 
animal.” 
There seems to be here some dis- 
regard of the logical dictum, post 
hoc, non ergo propter hoc. It has 
been found that in general these 
soft-bodied marine animals submit 
to an electrical experiment with 
indifference ; but when it comes to 
signing blank cheques upon their 
incorporated society, disintegration 
may well follow as a measure of 
common prudence. Fresh water 
poured on these animals has the 
singular effect of making the light 
steady instead of intermittent. By 
this means it was discovered that 
each individual in a Pyrosoma- 
colony has two luminous organs, 
the parts which were at one time 
supposed to be ovaries. There isa 
social muscular system uniting the 
whole society, which helps to ex- 
plain how a family of a hundred 
thousand can move together as if 
actuated by a single will, and how 
it is that when one member is ex- 
cited to light up its little lanterns, 
the excitement gradually spreads 
till it produces an illumination of 
the whole household. 

Among vertebrates, until re- 
cently, the light-giving faculty was 
supposed to be extremely rare. 
The phosphorescence, indeed, of 
dead fishes is a matter of common 
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observation, but this is attributable 
not to the fishes themselves but to 
the presence of Bacteriwm phospho- 
rescens, @ little infusorian which 
very likely plays a large part in the 
diffused luminosity of the sea. In 
connection with captured fish its 
appearance is not at all to be 
dreaded, but the reverse, for as soon 
as the tissues of the fish begin to 
putrefy, the light of this bacterium 
is quenched. But, independently 
of any extraneous organism, a large 
number of fishes in different fami- 
lies are now known to be luminous. 
The Latin names of the genera 
might scare an uninitiated reader. 
When done into English, however, 
such names as the Silver-Axe, the 
Light-Fish, the Many-Lamps, the 
Lantern-Eye, the Starry-Swimmer, 
are pleasingly poetical as well as 
truthfully significant. The title 
of the Bombay Duck is less roman- 
tic. Imported as an article of 
food, and known in England only 
in the dried state, this fish when 
first drawn from the water is bril- 
liant with phosphorescent mucus. 
A gleaming dog-fish is known in 
the Pacific. On board the Chal- 
lenger Dr v. Willemoes Suhm saw 
a fish of the genus Scopelus, which 
was brought up in the trawl at 
night, shining like a star in the 
net. Nor should the experience 
of the ingenious young Frenchman 
Adanson be forgotten, though his 
voyage to Senegal was made in the 
middle of the last century. He 
forgave the pernicious white ants 
for repeatedly scaring him out of 
his slumbers, for the sake of the 
observations and experiments on 
luminous animals which he was 
thus induced to make. 


“My room,” he says, “was full of 
= of sea-water, where I constantly 
ept live fish, which in the night-time 
emitted a light, not unlike that of 
phosphorus. The mugs full of shells, 
and even the fish that lay dead on the 
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table, gave the same light. All these 
illuminations put together, and re- 
flected upon different parts of the 
room, made it appear as if it was on 
fire. . . . What was most engaging, 
each fish showed itself plainly to the 
eye by the light emitted from its 
body; and the same effect was pro- 
duced by the shells and other sea 
bodies which I had with me; even 
the pails themselves looked like a 
burning surface. This was not all: 
every day the sight was new, because 
I had new fishes and new shells to 
observe. Now it was a pilchard, now 
a molebat; one time a purple fish, 
another time a periwinkle ; one time 
a polypus, a crab, or a starfish, that 
showed its luminous rays in the dark : 
in short, I perfectly distinguished the 
shape of all those different fishes by 
rays of light which darted from every 
part of their bodies ; and as I could 
place them in a thousand different 
positions, I had it in my power to 
give an infinite variety to this beauti- 
ful illumination.” 

In numerous instances in which 
the fishes have not been seen with 
their lamps actually alight, the 
existence in them of photogenic— 
that is, light-producing — organs 
has been placed beyond all reason- 
able doubt by the researches of 
Leuckart, Leydig, Ussow, Emery, 
Giinther, and others. From a 
special study of these organs, Dr 
R. von Lendenfeld concludes that 
they are more or less modified 
glands, which have been developed 
partly from simple slime-glands in 
the skin, and partly in connection 
with the slime-canal system. In 
very lowly organisms, in which the 
ordinary slime produced by the 
gland-cells is luminous, the light 
is supposed to issue independently 
of the will of the animal. In 
higher groups a fatty substance 
secreted by glandular cells is, so 
to speak, burnt under the influence 
of nervous stimulation, and there- 
fore unless some appeal is made to 
the animal’s nerves the light is 
held in reserve. 
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The fact that in fishes as well 
as in Orustaceans the phosphores- 
cent organs have frequently been 
taken for actual eyes shows that 
their primitive simplicity has in 
many cases given place to a com- 
plicated development. Here be 
lenses and pigment-layers and 
bundles of phosphoresceat fibres 
and constrictive muscles and exten- 
sible membranes, and other special 
matters chiefly interesting to the 
special student. The number of 
the organs is far from being in all 
fishes equal, nor is the disposition 
of them in all fishes alike. There 
may be but a single pair, or there 
may be dozens of pairs, or the 
luminous spots may be sprinkled 
over the body in an indefinite 
number. In some species there 
are long lines of the eye-mimicking 
bead-like organs running along the 
sides of the fish in a manner that 
argues strongly for their develop- 
ment from the muciferous system. 
These long lateral lines of light 
perhaps produce the most brilliant 
effect in the abysses of the sea, but 
the organs occur in other positions 
that are more singular. In one 
strange little fish they appear to 
have ousted the eyes altogether. 
In various species they are found 
on the lower jaw, under the gill- 
covers, on the barbels, or close to 
the eyes. In rare instances the 
back behind the dorsal fin carries 
one or a few of these illuminators 
pointing backwards, In regard to 
the use of these “ stern-chasers” 
we are invited to imagine a race 
for life and death in the deep dark 
waters. The greedy foe is just 
about to pounce, when, oh, what a 
surprise! he is suddenly dazzled 
and disconcerted by the flashing of 
a mysterious light in the very spot 
where he was expecting to grab 
the tail of a solid fish. Before he 
has done rubbing his eyes and 
vainly searching for any mode of 
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expostulatory expression adequate 
to his disappointment, the “ pil- 
chard” has put out his light and 
gone away. 

No space is left for doing justice 
to the luminous animals of the 
land, such as the glow - worms 
which are not worms, and the fire- 
flies which are not flies. It mat- 
ters the less, since all men know 
how these beautiful beetles lend 
themselves to the poet in England 
and to the traveller in the tropics, 
and how they light up the cottage 
of the poor Indian and adorn the 
costume of fair Orientals. It can 
but barely be mentioned that we 
have a luminous centipede in Great 
Britain ; and that in Sierra Leone 
there is, or at least was reported 
in 1607, a strange beast which 
“has a Stone of an_ incredible 
Lustre in his Forehead, so bright 
that he is not only thereby ren- 
dered visible in the darkest Night, 
but sees also by the help of that 
Natural Torch, to find out and 
manage his Provender.” 

As long ago as 1818, G. R. Tre- 
viranus, after passing in review all 
the learning of his predecessors in 
regard to luminous animals, con- 
cludes that the light is derived 
from a special and in general spe- 
cially localised substance. So far 
he was in agreement with the most 
modern researches. He considers 
that the substance has all the pro- 
perties of a true phosphorus, and 
is only hindered from being burnt 
up by its union with other ani- 
mal materials. At a later date 
Matteucci has affirmed that the 
phosphorescent particles of the 
glow-worm contain no phosphorus. 

In various animals the lumin- 
osity no doubt has various func- 
tions, though we may assume that 
in every case it acts for the benefit 
of the species which possesses it. 
In some it may serve the common 
object of lamps to light up the 
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darkness ; in some it may be like 
the beacon of a lighthouse, to give 
warning of danger; in some, like 
the wrecker’s treacherous signal, it 
may lure the wanderer to his doom ; 
and in some it may be like the torch 
which Hero kindled in her tower to 
guide Leander through the waves. 
In the dark recesses of ocean it 
must be rather difficult to decide 
whether any particular lamp means 
“danger” or is a trustworty invi- 
tation to come on. Under these 
complicated conditions of exist- 
ence, it is not very surprising that 
some of the abyssal species have 
developed exceptionally large eyes 
in the endeavour to see what they 
are about, while others have b 
preference gone totally blind, so as 
to avoid a continual nervous strain 
and the necessity of a sudden de- 
cision in critical cases, which is so 
fatal to peace of mind and good 
digestion. 

For very grand effects of sea- 
shine, to become acquainted with 
strange crustaceans luminous and 
alive, and to see “the sparkles 
which flash from their eyes,” to 
behold the trailing clouds of glory 
in the wake of a great vessel, to 
view the foaming billows of an 
angry ocean when they seem 
“to metamorphose themselves into 
mountains of fire,” recourse should 
be had to the high seas, and especi- 
ally to tropical waters. Yet on a 
smaller scale the beauty of the 
phenomenon can be seen nearer 
home. If the first pantomime 
evokes for youthful eyes a vision 
of delight which no glories of the 
stage beheld in later life surpass 
or equal, so will it be, either in 
youth or age, with the first oppor- 
tunity of seeing the waters of the 
sea lighted with living lamps. It 
is “a first night” not easily to be 
forgotten. When the long summer 
day at length has left the world 
to darkness and the stars, a boat 


is launched on the waters of some 
sheltered bay. The winds are 
holding their breath. The silence, 
the solitude, the unwonted hour, 
impress the landsman with a feel- 
ing that the crew and the cruise 
are the instruments of an un- 
common and truly great enter- 
prise. Presently the dipping of 
the oars calls forth here and there 
a sparkle in the water. The tow- 
net is lowered. Hand-nets are 
swished along at the sides of the 
boat. With every movement 
brilliant gems give forth innum- 
erable flashes as far down as any 
disturbance of the water can be 
caused, When the nets are drawn 
up and inverted, they appear to 
be glistening everywhere with 
diamonds and pale emeralds, an 
entrancing sight, which seems 
almost like a dream when the 
specimens which produced it are 
seen the next morning, and the 
vision splendid has faded into the 
light of common day. 

It may seem a piece of idleness 
to take pleasure in observing, and 
in hearing and talking about, the 
different parts of nature without 
an attempt to draw from them any 
lessons either of material advan- 
tage or of moral wisdom. But 
man is made like that, a creature 
of curiosity; and of the genus 
“man” the species “naturalist” 
is ever bound to behave like those 
brethren of Solomon’s House in 
the ‘ New Atlantis,’ who evidently 
think their own conduct something 
rather superior, when they calmly 
and sweetly say of themselves: 
“Thus you see we maintain a 
trade, not for gold, silver, or 
jewels; nor for silks; nor for 
spices; nor for any other com- 
modity of matter, but only for 
God’s first creature, which was 
light: to have light, I say, of the 
growth of all parts of the world.” 

Tuomas R. R. STEBBING. 
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A FOREIGN MISSION IN THE PROVINCE OF CANTON. 


My apology for this paper is 
that it fell to my lot, a layman 
and a heretic, to pass a year in 
China, up-country, under the sha- 
dow of a Catholic chapel. To any 
one who on a Messageries packet 
has seen the Catholic mission- 
ary in the bud, French or Italian, 
Franciscan or Dominican or Secu- 
lar, pacing the deck or sitting 
apart intent on one of those mys- 
terious little black volumes, it may 
be of interest to hear what like is 
the full-blown flower. Of one of 
these missionaries I can give some 
account. From him, in a land 
where men’s skins are dusky and 
their natures, it may be said, 
turned the dark side outwards for 
the foreigner, I received kindness 
as of a fellow-countryman, not to 
be forgotten ; and I shall remember 
to treat his views—even if widely 
divided as the poles from mine— 
with the respect due to a gentle 
adversary, fighting under what 
banner soever. We are not likely 
to meet again: only less likely is 
it that this article will gain the 
attention of Le Pélérin ; and how 
else should it win through the two 
hundred miles of rice-field and bar- 
ren mountain that separate the 
Chinese treaty-port from the 
Chapelle de la Sainte Vierge at 
Fair-Reply. But if it shall ever 
come beneath his eyes, I know 
Pire Saint-Jean will take no of- 
fence at anything he shall read; at 
the worst he will but recognise the 
old heresies, so often confounded 
yet as ever unsubdued: and while 
he grieves at the invincibility of my 
ignorance, he will still like, I hope, 
to remember, as I do, our after- 
dinner controversies, in the chapel 
garden during the precious half- 
hour when life was bearable, when 


the setting sun had withdrawn the 
flies, and the mosquitoes had not 
yet awaked, and the air was hot 
and heavy from the rice- fields ; 
how we sat and smoked and argued 
till the jangling bell called him to 
vespers, and me to what I called 
my home. 

Not counting “heretics and 
schismatics,” the report of the 
Mission Etrangére for 1893 gives 
a total of over thirty thousand 
converts out of the twenty-seven 
million inhabitants of the Canton 
Province: but perhaps some allow- 
ance should be made for the inevit- 
able optimism of such statistics ; 
and an estimate of one Catholic 
per thousand of the population 
may be considered not illiberal. 
Grouped into parishes averaging 
about five hundred souls, they are 
scattered pretty evenly throughout 
the province, but somewhat more 
thinly distributed towards the 
north and north-west. 

Now and then, as he wanders 
from place to place, the wayfarer 
will be surprised to find that he 
has strayed into an oasis of urban- 
ity. The children no longer shout 
abuse after him ; smiles greet him 
on every side: “ Ah, Soul-Father, 
where art thou going?” is the 
universal salutation. Then he may 
know that he has stumbled into a 
stronghold of Holy Mother Church. 
For of the many differences that 
distinguish the Protestant methods 
from those of the Catholic mission- 
aries, one of the most notable is 
this: that while the former are 
content to go to their converts, 
the latter strive as far as possible 
to concentrate their people, like 
a line of outworks, round their 
citadel the chapel. 

From Kow-Loon to the city of 
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the Fair-Reply there lie near 
three hundred miles of road and 
river; and having passed thesé 
over and arrived at my destination, 
I was not a little disconcerted at 
finding that the people who were 
so ready to welcome one as a 
chance stranger with tea and 
tobacco, so glad to converse with 
him and question him on his out- 
landish customs, were strangely 
prejudiced against him as a neigh- 
bour. It was after a vain and 
weary house-hunting that I found 
myself in such an oasis as I have 
described when I turned for help 
to Pére Saint-Jean, better known 
as “San-Ohin” Shin-Fu (Soul- 
Father “ Worth Sincere”). Such 
is the nearest approach to our bar- 
barous vocables that the Chinese 
ear and tongue can reach, and 
*San-Chin” is the only name his 
world knows him by: even the 
Basle Mission, near neighbours 
though they were, could give me 
no other name for their European 
brother than “Surname San,” as 
they heard him called by the com- 
mon gossip of the neighbourhood. 
When Pére Saint-Jean had seen 
my card and had assured himself 
that this was no insidious advance 
on the part of his rivals ‘“‘ MM. les 
Protestants,” he welcomed me with 
the easy hospitality a Frenchman 
knows so well to use. la guerre 
comme ala guerre, nom d’une pipe / 
But it was his best claret that he 
put before me, and the greasy pork- 
chops and sweet potatoes were all 
that he had. As for the house, 
that should arrange itself, and it 
did. Within a week a neighbour 
had been evicted on terms which 
Pére Saint-Jean considered a fair 
compromise between the man’s 
ideas and mine, and I had installed 
myself in a four-roomed cottage, 
one of a jumble of whitewashed 
buildings that form, as it were, 
the pericardium of the Chapel of 
the Holy Virgin. 





Of that heart Pére Saint-Jean 
is, as I picture him, the slender 
nerve-thread down which con- 
sciousness and the essence of life 
itself flow in from distant Rome; 
and failing which the imported 
vitality very soon would flicker out, 
leaving paralysis to ensue and the 
dust to return to dust. A fine 
man is this Soul-Father San, cut 
in the muscular but slender mould 
characteristic of the best type of 
Frenchmen. He is, of course, 
dressed in the garb of a middle- 
class Chinaman; but in vain is 
the disguise of the long blue robe, 
the thick paper shoes, and the 
unbleached trousers gathered in at 
the ankle. In vain he shaves his 
beard, and in vain does the yellow 
pig-tail dangle its ten years’ growth 
down his back. For, putting aside 
his blue eyes and fair complexion, 
and apart from the high-bridged 
nose,— most unsightly feature of 
all to the snub-nosed Mongolians, 
—he carries that about him which 
stamps him at the first glance as a 
hated foreigner ; and the elaborate 
attempt at an inconspicuous cos- 
tume is as absurd a failure as if 
he had donned the gear of a Red 
Indian. The very buffalo at the 
plough detects him and shies back 
in terror through the knee-deep 
slush when he passes, where fifty 
natives might have come and gone 
nor have roused the dull brute 
from his ordinary mood of sulky 
acquiescence. Plucky and endur- 
ing, rejoiced to fight the battles 
of his people, canaille that none 
may upbraid but himself; rash in 
quarrel, till his name is an offence 
at the Yamen and a reproach 
among the neighbours; open by 
nature as restricted by education, 
—such was Soul-Father San as I 
knew him, a true man beyond all 
doubt, and one withal to please 
the heart of Loyola himself. 

Nor had years of solitude abat- 
ed one jot of his Gallic bonhomie. 
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What jolly evenings were those on 
the rare occasions when one of his 
distant colleagues chanced to pay 
him a visit; when we would im- 
provise a pack out of my visiting- 
cards, and cover the windows with 
back numbers of ‘La Croix’ lest 
the servants should mistake the 
weird French games for gambling, 
and the enemy find occasion to 
blaspheme! What heat of poli- 
tics! “I tell you frankly, you 
English have stolen our colonies! 
What is it you are doing there in 
Egypt? Ah, if I were this Casi- 
mir Périer I would say to you, 
Out of that within twenty-four 
hours, or else Ah, but it is 
a government of freemasons, par- 
blew / ah quelle comedie/” I can 


see him leaning forward, scarlet in 
the face, shaking his fist at me, 
and then, “Encore pour deux sous,” 
and he would help himself to my 
bottled Bass—for he has not quite 
forgotten how, on occasion, to en- 
joy such luxuries of Europe. 


And 
it is well if he can taste now and 
again some of the smaller pleas- 
ures of life in the land of his 
exile, for the land of his birth, 
that far-off Normandie, he shall 
scarcely see again—nor the mother 
whose name is always on his lips, 
nor the sister whose health the 
next pilgrimage to Lourdes will 
so surely restore. For the rest, 
nothing has he to look for but a 
prolongation of the struggle with 
bitter hatred from without the 
pale, and ingratitude yet more 
bitter within; and at the end— 
whether to-morrow or fifty years 
hence—a log coffin and a Chinese 
grave. 

Any description of this little 
community must begin with the 
chapel, the Shin Thong, or Holy 
Hall, as it is called in the ver- 
nacular, which is the centre and 
heart of the organisation. Father 
San will show it to you with a 
pride that is beautiful to behold. 
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In his eyes never was there such 
a chapel. The fulness of his nature, 
finding no more human outlet, has 
collected here ; and if some gener- 
ous reader would fill his heart with 
joy and gladness, he cannot do 
better than send to the chapel at 
Fair-Reply a candelabrum, large 
and gilded, to hang over the altar. 

The Father’s oratory window 
looks down upon the centre court 
of the chapel, and provides a coign 
of vantage whence a heretic may 
watch the Sunday service unob- 
served. So will he escape the 
reproach of having gone to look 
at the women. The middle court- 
yard, filled with flowering-shrubs, 
and flanked by covered ways, di- 
vides the chapel proper from the 
open hall opposite, an empty white- 
washed room bedizened with texts 
in the running hand, and the 
usual frescoes of green birds and 
blue flowers. Here sit the women, 
bright in their gayest trousers and 
smocks of scarlet or metallic green, 
enjoying themselves immensely as 
they whine the Chinese Ave in 
excruciatingly tuneless imitation 
of the Padre’s Latin chant. They 
revel in their weekly rest from 
the strain of field-work, and yet 
more in the feeling that they are 
performing a social function on an 
equality with their husbands and 
fathers. 

The fretted folding-doors at the 
opposite side of the courtyard are 
open, and give a slanting view of 
the chapel itself, furnished, much 
like a Catholic chapel elsewhere, 
with an altar, white and gold, and 
chalices and candlesticks. Here 
the male congregation worships, 
and yawns, and spits. (One must 
remark on the last-named ritual, 
which is performed so incessantly, 
and with so disgusting and so 
noisy an elaboration, as to become 
a leading feature in the ceremony.) 
Here the arts of East and West 
have kissed together; and the 
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contrast is striking, and not al- 
together complimentary to the 
latter. Painted on the wall 
above the doorway is a venerable 
old man with flowing beard, in a 
yellow mantle, seated on a blue 
stone by a brown cliff under a 
green tree, among whose pink 
blossoms scarlet love-birds are 
coquetting. I am not proficient 
in the language of art criticism ; 
and the effect, though it may 
sound grotesque, is good. But 
it needs no art-critic to condemn 
a vile oleograph of the Virgin 
with a bleeding heart in her 
hands, that hangs above the altar. 
On the walls are other pictures— 
Il Paradiso, 11 Purgatorio, L’In- 
ferno, in far superior style as far 
as the treatment goes. In the 
last, the fiends are represented as 
taking such obvious delight in the 
execution of their office, that I 
could not, on one occasion, refrain 
from asking Father San whether 
this did not point to a fourth 
state of future existence, and 
argue that an intending sinner 
might do well to qualify for the 
position of executioner by being 
as bad as bad can be; but I 
doubt if he ever grasped my argu- 
ment. He himself could not de- 
fend “Le Pécheur Mourant,” a 
ghastly nightmare, where the sin- 
ner’s attention is diverted from 
the crucifix that a portly ecclesi- 
astic extends towards him, by the 
monkey - tricks of a brown imp 
literally playing Old Harry among 
the gold-bags ; while coil by coil, 
from under the bed, a green dragon, 
half shark half pterodactyl, slips 
slowly across the bed-clothes, and 
with fleshly lips is closing on the 
victim’s foot. 

From the chapel-yard you pass 
through the bare little oratory 
and bedroom into a patch where 
“ocean” vegetables, European 


cabbage, carrots, spinach, and let- 
tuce, with roses, fuchsias, and be- 





gonias, are bravely fighting their 
losing battle against the climate. 
In the angle of the walk, half 
hidden by the rose-bush, there is a 
mound of cement arched in horse- 
shoe form. One does not need to 
ask its meaning in this land of 
unnumbered dead. On the tablet 
in front are graved a cross, and, 
in Chinese characters, the words, 
“Soul - Father Tshin, died aged 
50,” with a date. It is the memo- 
rial of owr Soul-Father’s predeces- 
sor, and his own memento mori. 
Beyond the garden is the school, 
through whose open door comes 
a shrill murmur very like the 
regulation board-school sing-song. 
I wish that any one who enter- 
tains the conventional, vase-paint- 
ed notion of Chinese humanity 
could get a glimpse of young 
China at school, and see how 
much it resembles European hu- 
manity, at any rate in the 
earlier stages, and the Catholic 
school at Fair-Reply may be ac- 
cepted as representative ; for, ex- 
cept during Bible-class on Sunday, 
the curriculum is neither more 
nor less extensive than that in 
vogue everywhere else throughout 
the land—the Classics, and again 
the Classics. Here, for instance, 
the thirty or forty pupils are 
divided roughly into classes, rang- 
ing from the young men of two- or 
three-and-twenty, who are writing 
essays in preparation for their 
Flowering Talent Examination— 
meanly Anglicised as B.A.—down 
to the urchins of seven, eight, and 
nine, who hail the visitor’s appear- 
ance as a heaven-sent relief from 
their struggle to commit the Three 
Character Classic to memory :— 


“ Dog watches night, Cock rules dawn ; 
If not study, How become men? 
Worm spins silk, Bee gathers honey ; 
Men not study, Not equal brutes.” 


It is true they are not quite 
as lively as children at home, and 
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are fonder than they of snatching 
surreptitious naps with head pil- 
lowed on arms, at the risk of 
twisted eyebrows, bruised nails, 
and tortured ears, under the wrath 
of the solemn round - spectacled 
dominie. Nevertheless, anybody, 
who has seen them fidget and 
scribble on the desks, or pinch 
each other, will feel no longer 
need to evolve any special-creation 
hypothesis, but will admit that 
these are men of like passions 
with himself in spite of the red- 
tipped pigtails on their little 
shaven bullet-heads. The Soul- 
Father never thinks of interfering 
with these studies, so the Catholic 
youth is brought up in almost as 
dense an ignorance of the world 
and its history as his father before 
him. To learn that the earth is 
round, or that foreign men live 
in a place called E-lo-pa, you must 
go to the German opposition estab- 
lishment. 

There is one institution attached 
to the Holy Hall which is truly 
beyond all praise, I mean the 
home for foundlings. It is a dis- 
agreeable fact that Chinese parents 
are in the habit, in certain cir- 
cumstances, of abandoning female 
infants to death by starvation, 
and it is one that an apologist for 
China would like to pass over in 
silence. On the other hand, noth- 
ing is gained by exaggeration, and 
as far as my most limited experi- 
ence allows me to speak, it is enor- 
mous exaggeration to talk as if 
Chinese mothers exposed their 
daughters habitually and without 
a second thought. At any rate, 
the people of Fair-Reply would re- 
pudiate the charge with amaze- 
ment. “He hau kai, tso mak kai 
jit?” “Tf she is a good one, why 
throw away!” they would ask. 
Why indeed, when a girl of ten in 
good health and fairly bonny will 
always fetch $100; while each of 
the next five or six years will add 
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$10 to her market value? So, re- 
membering that from the age of 
five she will be useful to gather 
bambu husks for fuel, mind the 
baby, feed the buffalo, and a year 
or two later to cut fern, dig up 
pistachio-nuts, and carry water, it 
will be seen that a healthy female 
child will be by no means an un- 
profitable investment. But should 
the child be sickly, then it is dif- 
ferent. The nasty little thing 
looks so red and helpless and re- 
pulsive. If it dies within doors 
its fractious spirit will remain 
there, and add another torment 
to the teeming world of devils 
that surrounds us. Better for all 
parties to deport the tiny spirit 
to some lonely spot, turn away 
quickly, and think of something 
else. Charity might possibly ac- 
cept some such revulsion of the 
maternal instinct in explanation ; 
and the anthropologist will remem- 
ber ‘‘ Nature,” that “ holy thing,” 
and the case of the rabbits once 
so aptly cited in this connection. 

But explain it as we may, the 
exposure of infants remains a 
hideous reality, and Father San’s 
créche is a noble and most neces- 
sary institution. It will always 
be associated in my mind with 
Aunt Tsya, a quiet, gentle, little 
woman of smiling countenance, 
who seems to spend the greater 
part of her life in hunting for 
three of her charges, with the 
fourth and youngest slung in a 
cloth across her back. Morning 
after morning, with the regularity 
of the bean-jelly man’s call, I used 
to hear her raucous cry of “A 
Hoi Maid! A Hoi Maid!” Then 
in an aside, ‘‘ So worthless a child ! 
I'll beat her to death,” with other 
frightful threats, which, I am 
bound to say, were never executed. 
Then out I went, and received her 
progress report on the baby, as 
she twisted it round, wraps and 
all, under her left arm, to give a 
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momentary view of a small round 
face and two glassy black eyes, 
with some such remark as “ To-day 
more lively,” ‘“‘ Day by day grows 
fatter.” She was proud of this 
her latest charge, and with reason. 
It had been presented to her by 
the mother when apparently at 
the last sigh, and had only with 
the greatest difficulty been pulled 
through, even with the aid of my 
foreign-tin-cow’s-milk. When the 
child was a few weeks old, the 
mother came dressed in her finest 
clothes with an attendant crowd 
of female relations to pay a visit 
of ceremony, and cried over her 
offspring as though she really 
cared; but no word of giving it 
back was said on either side. 
Wild Flower Maid, the eldest 
inmate of the créche, was also ac- 
quired during my time. Her case, 
like the last, was characteristic. 
A bargee had bought her, en- 
tranced by the prospect of acquir- 
ing a prospective daughter-in-law 
of twelve years for the ridiculously 
low figure of $60. His self-gratu- 
lation was chilled when he dis- 
covered her to be an epileptic. 
Now, your Chinese is not a cruel 
man in the aggressive sense of 
the word. He does not under- 
stand depreciating his property by 
flaying his cattle or by jumping 
on his wife. And when the worthy 
boatman tried by blows from a 
club to restore his struggling pur- 
chase to consciousness, perhaps it 
was only an empirical attempt at 
counter-irritation, as a lame horse 
is cured by firing. The proof that 
he bore no malice towards this 
worst of bargains is the fact that, 
instead of losing her or dropping 
her overboard, he took some trouble 
to dispose of her, at a nominal 
price, to a foreign devil and traf- 
fickerinfemale infanthood. Bought 
she accordingly was, and subse- 
quently baptised ; but the fits con- 
tinued with distressing pertinacity, 


in spite of holy water. ‘“ What 
can I do?” demands Father San. 
What, indeed! A stranger might 
suggest calling in the Protestant 
doctor from round the corner. In 
truth, when Catechist Lai was 
dying, the Father did call him in, 
after what mental struggle he only 
knows; but the course is not one 
to be lightly or frequently adopted. 
Medical skill may be used unfairly 
for proselytising purposes. Chinese 
converts are not always wholly 
disinterested. A neat amputation 
or a successful operation for cata- 
ract might be the occasion of a dis- 
astrous schism. And bearing in 
mind that Pére San holds Pro- 
testantism to be only one shade 
better than the rankest paganism, 
and that he has little doubt as to 
the ultimate destiny of the fol- 
lowers of either, it cannot be won- 
dered that he seeks to guard his 
flock by a rigid isolation, and 
would almost rather that they 
died of physical thirst than take 
a cup of cold water from hands 
that might convey a spiritual con- 
tagion. But to return to our 
creche. It will be understood 
that cases such as I have men- 
tioned, and which may have some 
special history attaching to them, 
are the exception. The majority 
of the children brought in, per- 
haps three or four a-year, are mere 
untraceable nameless drift—chil- 
dren found exposed on the hill- 
side among the tombs—and of 
these very few will long survive 
their baptism. Perhaps this is as 
well, seeing that the whole endow- 
ment of the home is but $100 
a-year. 

The Fair-Reply parish is bigger 
than the average. There are said 
to be a thousand Christians in it, 
three hundred of whom have by a 
centripetal attraction been gathered 
round the chapel. The settlement 
has been regarded as a beaw idéal 
by the Catholic priests ; and indeed 
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it reflects no small credit on the 
sagacity of the late Pére Chose, its 
founder. At the time when the 
Taiping rebellion was upon the 
land, Pere Chose found half a 
countryside wasted to a desert, 
bought it field by field at his own 
price, and bringing in his people 
from near and far, planted them 
round the chapel he had built. 
The advantages of his foresight 
are obvious. The converts have 
sold their own lands; they have 
found that union is strength, cling 
closely together, and ipso facto 
have to a certain degree alienated 
themselves from their heathen 
neighbours, thereby incurring an 
unpopularity that quickens the 
process. And what shall they 
do, and where shall they go, if they 
turn against their priest, landlord, 
and protector? The result is po- 
tent for good or ill. It is enough 
to say that during the Tonquin 
war, while other missionaries were 
slipping away secretly to Hong- 
Kong, and while mobs pillaged 
their chapels, Pére Chose could 
stay quietly at his post, assured 
that his handful of desperate men, 
who must fight for their own 
homes and lives, would be for him 
a sufficient protection. 

As to thegeneral sentiment of the 
country-side towards such a French 
colony, the mass of the peasantry 
have probably no stronger feel- 
ing than one of smouldering dis- 
like. Among themselves Pére Saint- 
Jean is the “ Fap-kingdom foreign 
devil ;” to his face, “‘ Soul-Father.” 
Perhaps he buys rice or sweet po- 
tatoes from them, in which case he 
will be almost popular, and they 
so polite as to make you ask 
whether they have “entered the 
doctrine,” to which they will reply 
with a courteous “ Not yet.” The 
shopkeepers in the town are rather 
more aggressive, through superior- 
ity of combination. But in neither 
of these classes can it be said that 
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dislike reaches the degree of dis- 
tinct animosity ; the real trouble 
lies with the classes usually known 
as the gentry and the literati, cul- 
minating in the mandarin. The 
man who has spent $300 on the 
privilege of putting a thing like a 
May-pole before his house; the 
man who has “ planted promotion ” 
—taken his M.A. degree ; the man 
who has held office in another pro- 
vince, and returns to lord it over 
the valley where his surname pre- 
vails,—for such as these PéreSaint- 
Jean has a hatred only less intense 
than their hatred for him. Now, 
I have heard missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant, speak of 
this unpopularity with indignant 
astonishment ; but to me it seems 
the most natural thing in the 
world. Take a parallel case. 
Think of England in the middle 
of the last century, when the 
Englishman’s contempt for West 
African slaves furnishes as near 
a counterpart as can be imagined 
to China’s feeling, fifty years ago, 
towards the “ barbarian eye” and 
the British merchants connected 
with the Hong at Canton. Then 
imagine some punishment inflicted 
on negroes at Bristol or Cardiff 
to have been followed by a war 
and shameful defeat at the hands 
of unheard-of savages. Then sup- 
pose a colony of these “bar- 
barians,” under cover of a hateful 
new-fangled thing called a gun- 
boat, settling down, say, in Blank- 
shire, building palaces to tower 
above Squire Alworthy’s house, 
preaching some new doctrine to 
supersede the Bible and Shake- 
speare, which the Squire would 
swear by but seldom open; and 
then suppose these interlopers to 
practise a morality far above the 
standard found in use, and to be 
able to rebuke the Squire’s pecca- 
dilloes with quotations from his 
own classics. Suppose they se- 
duced his own peasantry away 
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from him, and, if he threatened, 
strode into the town hall demand- 
ing protection from the justice of 
the peace, the Squire’s boon-com- 
panion. Then surely these for- 
eigners would be over-sanguine if 
they expected admission to the 
county society. 

To some degree, in some few 
cases, this prejudice against for- 
eigners in China has a more 
special basis of justification. I 
have heard it boasted how one 
Pere X entered a certain 
Yamen in a short coat, and, call- 
ing the mandarin owt to him, ex- 
plained his desires seated on his 
pony, his queue wrapped round his 
head, with a pipe in his mouth ! 

But one example is worth many 
words. It may be worth while 
giving some account of an incident 
that happened almost under my 
eyes, as an illustration of how this 
state of things works out. Nor 
must it be imagined that such in- 
cidents are rare; in one form or 
another they are continually oc- 
curring. Pére Machin had a flock 
of three or four families and a 
little schoolhouse in a place which 
I will call Long Sand Mart. The 
country round is thickly studded 
with farmhouses ; and if you ask 
a man his “honourable surname,” 
the chances are that he will an- 
swer, “Smallsurname Vu.” People 
say the Vus are fifteen hundred 
strong. The accepted head of the 
Vus was Vu Mew Myang, who 
was a great man in his way, hav- 
ing been district magistrate in 
another province. At the time I 
am speaking of he was in mourn- 
ing for his father, and thus being 
unable to hold office, had come 
home, to find that the hated for- 
eigners, not content with the 
school, were planning to buy some 
adjoining fields from one of their 
converts, and build thereon a 
chapel. Like a wise man, he 
breathed through his nostrils and 
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said nothing. The arrangements 
went on, the agreement was 
brought before the mandarin, 
heathen witnesses were called to 
give evidence that there was no 
ill-feeling against the transaction 
among the neighbours, and finally 
the bargain was struck, and the 
money changed hands. Then Vu 
Mew Myang arose in his wrath. 
What was this he heard? Land 
had been sold in his country with- 
out his knowledge? A chapel to 
be built to dominate his father’s 
grave, and (but this he did not 
say) a foreigner to usurp his in- 
fluence in the land? The same 
day a crowd of Vus two hundred 
strong came to Long Sand Mart 
and razed the schoolhouse to the 
ground; and by way of nailing 
their colours to the mast, they dis- 
interred the “ golden jar,” contain- 
ing the bones of Vu’s father de- 
ceased, and buried it on the site 
with pomp and _ circumstance. 
Then it was war indeed—for it is 
ill meddling with another man’s 
tomb. The terrified Christians 
fled to Pére Machin with the 
story, magnified many diameters 
in the telling. Then there was 
hieing to the mandarin, who, 
chuckling inwardly at the dis- 
comfiture of his rival, pulled a 
long face, and declared the busi- 
ness difficult: the Vus were very 
powerful ; he himself had no wea- 
pons ; he recommended flight while 
there was yet time. As a conces- 
sion, he sent two ragged satellites 
unarmed to protect the chapel. 
Meantime rumour grew apace. 
The Vus were collecting firearms. 
A dinner had been held, and the 
campaign mapped out. Finally it 
was heard that they were taking 
the field, and would be at the 
chapel by nightfall. Of course, 
regarded calmly, nothing was more 
improbable than that Vu Mew 
Myang, having gained his point, 
should leave his base to fight a 
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battle, the issue of which either 
way must have proved disastrous 
to him. But the Catholics were 
too excited to regard anything 
calmly. Every man who could 
hunt up a gun brought it to the 
chapel, which for one night was 
alive with a crowd of men, armed 
with anything from a shot-gun to 
a pig-spear, desperately in earnest, 
and not unexcited by rice-whisky. 
Had a false alarm been given and 
a shot fired, the consequences might 
have been many. 

However, nothing happened, 
and things began to quiet down ; 
and the time came for the inevi- 
table letter to the Bishop. And 
the Bishop told the Consul, and 
the Consul told the Viceroy, and 
the Viceroy called for the 
mandarin’s report. One can 
imagine the mandarin’s visit to 
Long Sand Mart, his interview 
with Vu Mew Myang, and his 
fears that the affair would be hard 
to arrange. Then protestations 
on the part of Vu and a monetary 
transaction between his emissary 
and the mandarin’s satellite. Next 
the mandarin’s report, how it was 
denied that there had ever been 
a school to destroy, how powerful 
the Vus were, how impossible 
it was to discover the truth. 
Another letter to the Bishop, and 
so on, through the weary round. 
Pére Machin fiercely believes that 
the French Government is com- 
posed of freemasons, who — as is 
well known—are worshippers of 
Satan, and that, therefore, no satis- 
faction is to be had. Vu Mew 
Myang says that when his clan is 
no more, then shall the foreigners 
come back to Long Sand Mart. 


He is the finest Chinaman I ever 

Saw, over six feet high and as 
straight as a lifeguardsman, with a 
mouth that shuts like a rat-trap. 
He looks you in the face when he 
speaks, and I think means what 
e says. 
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It is impossible not to sympa- 
thise a little with him, as well as 
with Pére Machin. But the per- 
son I am really sorry for is the 
unhappy convert who sold the 
land. He was the obvious scape- 
goat, and was badly “ wanted”. 
both at Long Sand Mart and at 
the Yamen. The mandarin’s 
brilliant idea was to make this 
man refund to Pére Machin the 
money he had received for his 
fields, by way of compensation for 
the schoolhouse destroyed ; while 
Vu retained the fields and sent 
his satellites to the chapel to make 
search for the unlucky vendor. 
Pére Machin, however,—his back 
against the fowl-house door,—could 
give no clue to the man’s where- 
abouts, and could only suggest to 
the representatives of order that 
they should look till they found 
him. At last the poor fellow de- 
cided to bolt, and, leaving his 
retreat among the cocks and hens, 
he called at my cottage en route 
for Hong-Kong and the tin hills 
of the Malay Peninsula. What he 
wanted of me was a letter of intro- 
duction to the foreign mandarins, 
and permission to set up as @ 
smallpox doctor. I was really 
sorry for him, for can a more dis- 
tressing situation be imagined 
than that of a martyr malgré 
lui ? 

I have tried to give some idea 
of the difficulties a parish priest 
has to contend against in China: 
I wish that on the reverse side 
I could paint a more satisfac- 
tory picture of work accomplished. 
Partly from the somewhat con- 
ventional pictures that are apt 
to figure in missionary reports, 
and partly because civilised people 
are apt to forget to how great a 
degree gratitude is a product of 
civilisation, there exists—or at any 
rate the writer used to hold —a 
conception of a mission commun- 
ity that is very wide of the truth. 
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One would like to imagine the 
converts as a band of brothers, 
weak perhaps numerically, but 
strong in loyalty and love for 
the man who has sacrificed all 
that makes life worth living for 
their sakes. But perhaps be- 
cause, from the whole circum- 
stances of their living, they are 
incapable of imagining any hap- 
pier lot than their own vegetable 
existence, perhaps because a last- 
ing gratitude is too great a strain 
on human nature, so that the re- 
cipient must after a time be grate- 
ful for the gratitude—at any rate, 
the attitude of Chinese converts 
appeared to me to oscillate be- 
tween a whining and a menacing 
desire of favours. There must 
have been exceptions, I admit; 
but I cannot recall many. In 
other respects they seemed to re- 
main unaltered. When both our 
watches and the chalice from the 
altar had been stolen by members 
of the congregation, the fact that 
Pére Saint-Jean locks his door 
each time he leaves his room 
struck me as not insignificant. 
So much trust could he repose in 
the pick of his flock that waited 
on him! The fact is, your China- 
man remains Chinese whether he 
becomes “pro-foreigner” or not, 
and is a hard-working, somewhat 
sordid being, of humble and very 
practical aspirations. He will not 
become an idealist on entering the 
Church. No; he will attend Mass 
and confess with great regularity — 
but business will still be business. 
A leopard cannot change his spots, 
though a coat of whitewash may 
lend him a startling and mottled 
appearance. 

I hope that nothing I have 
written reads as though a Catholic 
missionary in China were a Machi- 
avelian political agent seeking to 
stir up discontent against the local 
government. A soldier fighting in 
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the ranks might as well be held 
responsible for the motives that 
flung the army into line of battle. 
Father San’s orbit is fixed and cir- 
cumscribed, and he would no more 
enlarge it than a crank of a ship’s 
engine longs for the fuller sweep 
and power of the screw. Nay, 
more, I think that to shut his 
eyes and blindly struggle forward 
is his salvation from thought and 
madness. A life-prisoner can hope 
for a reprieve. The shipwrecked 
mariner is daily on the look-out 
for a sail. But he, from the day 
he left Marseilles, knew that he 
was cut off from his country, hope- 
lessly and for ever. 

Even harder to bear than this 
must be the emptiness of his days. 
Up summer and winter before 
sunrise, he reads the Matins, and 
his day’s work is often done. 
Sometimes he reads the Angelus 
and Vespers: usually they are 
undertaken by the native cate- 
chist. Perhaps in the course of 
the long morning Ah San or Ah 
Si will present himself, and pour 
forth complaint about a buffalo 
and a trampled padi-field; or he 
may be called to adjudicate in 
what should be an action for 
divorce. Sometimes of a morning 
he sallies forth, his yellow pigtail 
coiled around his head and an 
enormous satchel slung across his 
back, with store of iron shot and 
wadding for his rickety muzzle- 
loader; and if he is lucky, will 
bring back a pigeon or two, or 
even a pheasant, to supplement 
the inevitable pork or fowl and 
rice. The mail comes in once a 
fortnight; and a day slips by 
unnoticed, thanks to home letters 
and a dozen numbers of ‘ La Croix,’ 
where, squeezed between the latest 
miracle and the life of some worthy 
saint, the doings of the outer world 
may be found recorded in a ten-line 
notice on 2 L’Kitranger. Some- 
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times an afternoon is whiled away 
in curing the rank tobacco of the 
place or in brewing rice-wine or 
malt - beer — because ten years of 
solitude have taught him to do 
things for himself; and when he 
has no such pastime on hand he 
gets through the day absorbed, as 
one hopes, in his little medieval 
library of religious books—lives of 
the saints and sermons and essays. 
Then is it wonderful that even a 
mind as broad and gentle as his 
should in its constant journeyings 
on the one road have worn a rut 
for itself, deep-sunk and gloomy as 
the traffic-channeled paths of the 
loess land in the north, till, when 
a rare glimpse of the outside world 
does break upon his view, his 
dazzled eyes can see nothing but 
trees walking, schismatics and 
freemasons, Jews and _ atheists, 
spiritualism and_ table - turning, 
with the fiend himself in a fiery 
cloud over all? 

Once or twice a-month Father 
San is up and in the saddle before 
daybreak, on his way to admin- 
ister extreme unction to a dying 
convert, or bound for Three River 
Bank, where with much difficulty 
he has bought a piece of land for 
a chapel, or perhaps more strictly 
for a house in which religious 
services may be held. But, house 
or chapel, a constant eye must be 
kept on the building, for masons 
in China are no better or worse 
than their brother sinners at home. 
Then behold Father San, in his 
flapping straw hat and his long 
blue coat, cantering off on his 
rusty little pony, glad to get away 
if only for a couple of days—feel- 
ing like a schoolboy whom an un- 
expected half -crown has rescued 
from the grip of the sweet-shop 
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woman. For in truth but for a 
recent “tip” (an aubaine in pret- 
tier French), which took his saddle 
out of pawn, the good man must 
have postponed his journey. 
Twenty-five dollars a-month is all 
he gets; and out of that he pays 
the catechist’s wages and travel- 
ling expenses. He lends money 
to his flock, too, and is repaid a 
thousand - fold elsewhere, let us 
hope, for little of it comes back 
to him in earthly coinage; and 
he keeps his chapel in repair, 
and himself alive. Sometimes an 
anonymous friend sends him a 
hundred francs or a cask of claret ; 
or, by rare chance, a little legacy 
may enable him to get square with 
the world, and perhaps to engage 
an extra catechist for a month or 
two. And so, from hand to mouth, 
from day to day, he lives. 


We left Father San waving his 
adieu to us as the pony scrambles 
along the narrow ridge between 
the rice- fields, with an animal 
supposed to be a ‘“Chienne 
anglaise” yapping at its heels. 
And it is an auspicious moment 
wherein to bid him good - bye. 
Nau nau-lehang! Farewell! good 
speed! we call; and so take our 
leave pleasantly. 

Perhaps no life is really un- 
happy. Perhaps a working bee 
caught young and broken of her 
instincts enjoys her sterile life, 
and longs for none better, till her 
busy wings are worn out and her 
work-day ended. May it be so 
with Father San,— till the time 
when for him too, in his turn, a 
grave shall be digged among the 
rose-bushes; and he shall encroach, 
by so much, on the flower-garden 
of his successor. 

E. A. Irvine. 
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VERDI: THEN AND NOW. 
Born 1813. 
VERDI is a great study. He is boured in every branch of their 


distinctly an epoch-making musici- 
an. A composer who in 1845 had 
yet to be heard in England, and 
who at the present time commands 
the lyric stage of every country of 
Europe—especially the English— 
as no other composer does, becomes, 
necessarily, an important subject 
for critical study. He stands the 
most successful musician of the 
nineteenth century ; and of all the 
famous exponents of dramatic- 
musical art which Italy has given 
to the world, he is indisputably 
the greatest. The land of song 
has produced many notable musici- 
ans, many wondrous melodists ; 
but not one of them—not even 
Rossini— has made such an im- 
press upon the national art as has 
Verdi. This will be found to be 
fully the case when the Italians 
write their national musical his- 
tory. When a man’s name travels 
and re-travels to the furthermost 
corners of the earth as no other 
contemporary name has done—and 
this by virtue of remarkable work 
—there must be an extraordinarily 
exceptional initial power behind 
all this. Fame is an exacting, if 
fair messenger. What she has 
said of Verdi she has published 
universally and loudly—a procla- 
mation the more noteworthy when 
we remember the restricted aspect 
of Verdi’s work, and have in mind 
the fact that he contented himself 
practically with one only of the 
several branches of musical com- 
position—viz., Opera. To win his 
reputation, therefore, even if we 
discover it to be ephemeral, is, in- 
deed, a vast achievement. Other 
pre-eminent musicians have la- 





art—sacred and secular, vocal and 
instrumental, oratorio and opera, 
symphony and quartet, song and 
dance; with all this they have 
hardly come to be known outside 
the walls of their own countries 
during their lifetimes. There seems 
to be a profound art problem here, 
but the solution is really close to 
hand. The greatest of the great 
composers were each and all before 
their time. Bach, Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Schumann came at 
times that were all unprepared for 
them. Verdi, on the other hand, 
whose phenomenal success is unlike 
theirs, was born to the moment. 
The musical world was waiting 
with open arms for a composer 
who could rouse it from its leth- 
argy, for it had been satiated with 
opera music of a meretricious order, 
though it emanated from Verdi’s 
own countrymen—from which any 
deliverer, and any deliverance, 
could not fail to prove welcome. 

There is no need to ask, ‘* Who 
is Verdi?” He is the one Italian 
master who has put a girdle of 
melody literally round the world. 
Not to the accomplished musician, 
the cultured amateur, the plodding 
student, and happy musical circle 
of the home only is Verdi known; 
but to take England alone, by 
name and tune he is familiar to 
thousands of the poorest and low- 
est, whose only music is the street- 
organ, and whose main musical 
literature is the opera-house an- 
nouncements on the theatre doors 
and public hoardings. Men and 
women who cannot pronounce the 
name of Mendelssohn articulate 
Verdi; and outcasts and arabs, 
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whose opera-house is the wide- 
wide metropolis, whose only or- 
chestra is the piano-organ on 
wheels or crutch, have the Italian 
maestro in name and tune on their 
tongue-tips. This may not be Art, 
but it is magnificent. 

“Ernani” was the work by 
which Verdi was first introduced 
to the British public. It engen- 
dered a dispute among musical 

ople such as has only been 
equalled by the famous Gluck and 
Piccini feud of 1776; or that 
more recent controversy begotten 
of Wagner’s music and doctrines— 
the wrangle that gave us the term 
“Music of the Future,” a spiteful 
innuendo which the enemies of 
the modern German master in- 
vented to indicate the fit location 
of his music, and which epithet 
Wagner himself adopted as exactly 
describing an art and teachings 
which a debilitated and distem- 
pered age was too feeble to under- 
stand. It was Mr Lumley, the 
entrepreneur of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, who among other attrac- 
tions introduced the young Italian 
composer, Verdi, to England :— 


‘“Industrious importer! Who dost 
bring 

Legs that can dance and voices that 
can sing 

From everywhere you possibly can 
catch ’em ; 

Let others try, they never yet could 
match ’em.” 


Which was perfectly true. 


“The season,” to quote Mr Lumley, 
“was announced to open (8th March 
1845) with the ‘Ernani’ of Verdi, a 
composer as yet unknown to the mass 
of the musical English public. But 
he had been crowned triumphantly, 
and had achieved the most signal 
success in Italy. ‘Ernani’ was gener- 
ally pronounced at that period one of 
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applauded operas. It would have 
been strange if the announcement of 
the first production of one of Verdi's 
works upon the Anglo-Italian stage 
had failed to excite the attention and 
interest of the musical world. That 
it excited the general enthusiasm 
awarded to it so lavishly in Italy 
cannot be asserted: that it was a 
failure may be emphatically denied. 
The general result of this first intro- 
duction of Verdi to the English public 
was a feeling of hesitation and doubt ; 
or as some one drolly said at the time, 
the ‘Well! I don’t knows’ had it. 
The English are tardy in the appre- 
ciation of any kind of novelty, and 
the reception of Verdi’s opera was 
only in accordance with the English 
habit.” 4 


Some of our critics took to 
Verdi; others made a dead-set. 
The passion, fire, and strong dram- 
atic effect that stamped his work 
stood in striking contrast to the 
enervating, sentimental style of 
the Mercadante-Donizetti- Bellini 
opera that preceded it. The feli- 
citous distribution of the vocal 
parts; the several characters of the 
dramatis persone so musically in- 
dividualised ; the novel and at- 
tractive orchestration ; the motivi 
distinguishing each singer, the per- 
fect ensemble, the sterling, well- 
proportioned whole opera—these, 
all strong characteristics of Verdi, 
from the first, although critically 
discounted, perforce commanded 
the attention and respect of the 
capable musician. ‘Encore fol- 
lowed encore from the rising of 
the curtain. . . . Solos, duets, and 
trios were applauded with equal 
fervour ; but the concerted pieces 
created the most surprise and ad- 
miration. . . . The ensembles pos- 
sess a novelty and impassioned 
fervour unprecedented.” So far 
as competent judges were con- 





1 Reminiscences of the Opera (Lumley), p. 102. 


2 The Illustrated London News, March 15, 1845. 
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cerned, it was clear enough to all, 
save the perversely blind, that in 
Verdi there was a new musician, 
one who was a great advance upon 
any of his countrymen, and de- 
serving of encouragement. Finer 
concerted music than that of 
“Ernani” had rarely been heard 
in any previous Italian opera. 
Which of Italy’s composers had 
written fresher numbers than the 
two finales of the first and second 
acts, the duet between Ernani and 
Elvira, and the aria “ Ernani in- 
volami ” ? 

There is no doubt that political 
circumstances had something to do 
with Verdi’s jumping into popu- 
larity, at the first time of asking, 
in Italy. This was not the case 
in England. No element of luck 
attended his débi#it here, where he 
stood not wholly upon his merits. 
From the first he encountered a 
determined opposition, which, it is 
to be feared, was due more to pre- 
judice than to reason and good 
judgment. It has never been quite 
clear what this opposition really 
wanted ; but that it was supported 
particularly by such a power as the 
late Mr Chorley, for forty years 
the independent musical critic of 
the ‘Atheneum,’ is sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that it was formid- 
able. Weber (1786-1826) and 
Meyerbeer (1791-1864) were of 
course known here. That roman- 
tic character pervading the German 
national Opera had been familiar 
to English ears through Italianised 
versions of such supernatural-sub- 
ject operas as ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
‘Euryanthe,” and “Oberon”; 
whilst opera-goers were becoming 
accustomed to the gorgeous pagean- 
try and dazzling resources of gigan- 
tic examples of operatic architec- 
ture like “Les Huguenots,” “ Le 
Prophéte,” and ‘“L’Africaine.” 
But the leopard cannot change 
its spots. Surely sapient critics 
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were not expecting a transformed 
Italian operatic model at one 
bound? Verdi had been applaud- 
ed in Italy for what he was accom- 
plishing on the conventional lines 
of his country’s Opera. He was 
professing nothing more, and Mr 
Lumley contracted for naught else; 
nor did Verdi come with any more 
ambitious mission. As all the 
world knows, Verdi has since ac- 
complished immeasurably more in 
bringing Italian Opera fully up to 
the level of the Weber, Meyerbeer, 
or Wagner model. The public to- 
day will listen to Italian operas of 
the “Aida” and “ Falstaff” stamp ; 
but fifty years ago their production 
would have brought forth a storm 
of disapproval. Verdi's earlier 
operas — his “Ernani” and “Tl 
Trovatore” — were fully worthy 
of the average tastes of their times ; 
and if it is maintained that they are 
now going out of fashion, precisely 
the same can be said of several 
German and Franco-German operas, 
which certain critics applauded 
while they abused Verdi, and with 
which Verdi’s works were compared 
and declared to be inferior. It 
is passing strange, however, that 
this year (1895) the “Trovatore” 
has drawn crowded houses to 
Covent Garden Theatre, and that 
the highest lady in the land—our 
gracious Queen—has commanded 
a performance of the opera at 
Windsor Castle, —a performance 
prompted, no doubt, by lasting 
memories of the music, which 
through many years, and many 
trials, have clung to her Majesty ; 
so that, after all, there must be 
something good, some magic power, 
in “Il Trovatore” music. 
Whatever was the real cause— 
the strong feeling between the 
managements of the rival opera- 
houses may have prompted some 
of it—it is certain that Verdi 
encountered a determined and un- 
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fair opposition on coming here. 
Equally certain is it that Mr 
Chorley of the ‘Athenzum’ became 
the mouthpiece of the opposition. 
With a freedom permitted to its 
talented staff that did infinite 
credit to the management of that 
leading journal of art and litera- 
ture, its pages were allowed to be 
long disfigured with anti-Verdi 
criticism such as it is now difficult 
to understand, unless it had for its 
object the immediate Germanising 
of Verdi by sheer force of censor- 
ship. The musical drama is the 
most artistic manifestation which 
the musician can express, A suc- 
cessful grand opera demands all 
that is highest in music, drama, 
and a host of other phases of cul- 
tured training. This can only 
—save very exceptionally — be 
achieved towards the end, not at 
the beginning, of a lifetime; and 
the perspicuous critic should be 
able to foresee the prospects of 
this in a young composer. Great as 
Mr Chorley undoubtedly was as a 
musical censor, he did not forebode 
the successful future of Verdi any 
more than he did that of Mendels- 
sohn, his judgments upon whom 
have long since been overturned. 
We contend that perspicacity is the 
first law of, as it should be the first 
qualification for, criticism; but the 
leading critics—those of the ‘Athen- 
eum’ and ‘Times’—did not discern 
the great future awaiting Verdi. 
On the contrary, he was hounded 
& outrance. Little wonder that 
when “ Rigoletto” was produced 
here (May 1853), the critic of the 
‘Tllustrated London News’ was 
moved to write :— 


“Verdi’s career in this country has 
been curiously chequered. If artisti- 
cal anathemas could have annihilated 
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his fame, then would he have long 
since ceased to have been heard of ; 
but he appears to enjoy a cat-like vi- 
tality amongst our amateurs. Never 
was there one of his works produced, 
either at Her Majesty’s Theatre or 
at the Royal Italian Opera, but he 
received a terrific castigation from 
criticism, and the musical public were 
assured, after these awful denunci- 
ations of indignant journalism at the 
performance of such ‘unmitigated 
trash,’ that the name of Verdi would 
be no more uttered in this musical 
metropolis.” 1 


Fiat justitia/ The critics were 
relentless. Satiated perhaps with 
Italian Opera, they wanted no more 
of it, and in this humour approached 
Verdi with blinded eyes and blunt- 
ed reason. A fewof the expressions 
used would seem to show this :— 


“Our first hearing of the ‘Nino’ 
(‘Nabucco’) has done nothing to 
change our judgment of the limited 
nature of Signor Verdi’s resources. . . . 
He has hitherto shown no power as a 
melodist. . . . How long Signor 
Verdi’s reputation will last seems to 
us very questionable.” ? 

“The force of noise can hardly 
farther go.... It is something to 
have touched the limits of the out- 
rageous style. .. . The melodies are 
old and unlovely to a degree which is 
almost impertinent. . . . May we 
never see its [‘Attila’] like again.” 

“That the arias, duets, &c. [of 
‘ Attila’], should be commonplace, 
mere repetitions of Donizetti, Bel- 
lini, and Verdi himself, was naturally 
to be anticipated, as he is rarely 
strong in such morceaux. But there 
is a want of dramatic colouring even 
in his ensembles.” * 


When “I Masnadieri” was pro- 
duced, we read :— 


“Surely the question of our good 
(or bad) taste in rejecting Z/ Maestro 
as an authority is finally settled, and 
the field is left open for an Italian 
composer. Signor Verdi has left 





1 The Illustrated London News, May 21, 1853. 


2 Atheneum, March 7, 1846. 
VOL. CLVIIIL—NO. DCCCCLX, 


3 Tbid., March 18, 1848. 


4 The Times. 
2P 
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England. We take it to be the 
worst opera which has been given in 
our time at Her Majesty’s Theatre.’ } 


Of “Luisa Miller,” we are in- 
formed :— 


“There is little from first to last in 
the music to reconcile us to the com- 
poser. . . . The music of ‘I Due Fos- 
cari’ was meagre and dismal enough, 
but the music of ‘Luisa Miller,’ so 
far as idea is concerned, seems yet 
more meagre and dismal,” ? 


The ‘Times’ criticism was equally 
unmistakable, since it described 
the opera as 


“an uninterrupted series of common- 
places, pale, monotonous, and dreary, 
which may be fairly symbolised as 
the sweepings of our composer’s study, 
or the rinsings of his wine-bottles.” * 


Other of the master’s works as 
they appeared in succession were 
written of in a similar contemptu- 
ous spirit. ‘ Rigoletto,” which has 
been performed with acclamation 
this (1895) season, was voted by 
the ‘Times’ as 


“the most feeble opera of Signor 
Verdi with which we have the ad- 
vantage to be acquainted—the most 
uninspired, the barest, and the most 
destitute of ingenious contrivance. 
To enter into an analysis would bea 
loss of time and space.” 4 


But enough. “Il Trovatore,” 
“La Traviata,” and other operas 
by Verdi, were declared little, if 
at all, better than their predeces- 
sors. Yet to-day Verdi is the 
most successful, most admired, 
most popular operatic composer, 
whom critics are compelled to 
touch their hats to and acknow- 
ledge — whether they believe in 
him or not. 

All this, however, as a footnote 
to history. Verdi has outlived all 
opposition, and has risen to a great 
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artistic eminence, fully deserved in 
the case of one who has laboured 
so ably, and so unremittingly, in 
music. Now the critics on all sides 
fall down and worship him. He is 
beloved in England not less than 
in his own land, while all the world 
will long remember him by his 
Requiem Mass and latest operas, 
if not by such familiar lingering 
strains as “ Za donna é mobile,” or 
“Ah/ sti ben mio; coll essere io 
tuo,” “Quando le sere al placido,” 
and scores of others. 


Verdi was born on the 10th 
October 1813 at Roncole, an un- 
pretentious settlement with three 
hundred inhabitants, hard by Bus- 
seto, which in its turn is at the 
foot of the Apennine range, and 
some seventeen miles north-west of 
Parma in Italy. A Latin docu- 
ment which has been discovered 
informs us that he was christened 
Fortuninus Joseph Franciscus, al- 
though the world at large knows 
him only by the name of Giuseppe. 
Verdi’s parents kept the village 
inn or osteria, and if poor, were 
hard-working and _ respectable 
people. Padre Carlo Verdi was 
illiterate; but he had a brave 
little wife, who saved the life of 
the world’s future melodist ere he 
was many months old. In 1814 
Italy had not emancipated herself, 
and in that year the village of 
Roncole was sacked by the in- 
vading Allies. Then the fright- 
ened women took refuge in the 
church — safe, as they thought, 
under the image of the Virgin; 
but the soldiers forced the door, 
and slew women and children 
until the floor ran with blood. 
One mother, with an infant at 
her breast, flew to the belfry and 
hid there, so saving herself and 





1 Atheneum, July 24, 1847. 
3 The Times, June 14, 1858. 





2 Ibid., June 12, 1858. 
4 Ibid., May 16, 1853. 
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her child. This child was the 
infant Verdi ! 

As vendors of wine, spirits, and 
malt—to which, to make ends 
meet, the thrifty pair added a 
retail grocery department — the 
Verdi family were brought much 
into contact with the frugal conta- 
dint of Roncole. The peasant- 
folk and workers wended their 
way to the humble inn, their 
day’s work o’er, to purchase ar- 
ticles of food, or to discuss over a 
flask of wine such weighty matters 
as the Italian political world, and 
its bearing upon Busseto in par- 
ticular. By these customers the 
future composer was patted and 
petted. Wine and Music! An- 
other illustration of the curious 
union between harmony and al- 
cohol, which has never yet been 
accounted for by Good - Templar 
philosophy. Again, Poverty and 
Art! Who would surmise that 
the greatest dramatic melodist of 
the century would be born under 
a roof where there was not a 
musical instrument of any kind? 
It is a sorry reflection, but a 
study of the lives of the great 
tone-poets will reveal the astonish- 
ing and lamentable truth, that 
while the world’s fairest minstrels 
have been shaping glorious melo- 
dies and harmonies, to gladden 
hearts in all ages, they themselves 
have been enduring lives of misery 
and want. Happily,in Verdi’s case, 
there is one feature usually attach- 
ing to the lives of great musicians 
which is quite wanting. He was 
no prodigy, and was never served 
up as a wonder-child. The un- 
sophisticated Italian loves music 
much as a lark loves liberty, and 
he is not ashamed of the sound 
of the word virtuoso; yet, poor 
as they were, the parents of Verdi 
did not seek to force music either 
into or out of him as a child. 
It is pleasant to know that the 
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little fellow enjoyed a perfectly 
natural child-life, playing with the 
children indoors and out of doors 
until he was old enough to be sent 
to school. 

The first musical signs made by 
Verdi were ominous. They were 
in connection with the street- 
organ — and all the world knows 
what it has subsequently suffered 
from Verdi being on the street- 
organs. Think of London alone! 
Also, of the late Mr Babbage, and 
Mr Bass’s London Street Music 
Bill! An itinerant organ-grinder 
used to come betimes to the 
Roncole inn, when little Verdi 
would run to stand and gaze in 
wonderment at the musician and 
his music, nor would he leave the 
attraction until fetched away. 
One especial favourite with the 
child was Bagasset, a decrepit 
violinist, who predicted to the 
innkeeper that his son would be 
a great musician some day. Verdi 
helped this poor fellow in after- 
years, when the prophecy had 
been amply fulfilled. 

When Verdi was about seven 
years old, his father added a spinet 
or pianoforte to his worldly pos- 
sessions. The child had already 
shown some taste for music; for 
beside the street-music episode, 
the priest at Roncole had kicked 
him down the altar-steps for pay- 
ing more attention to the music 
from the organ than to his duties 
as acolyte, or server, at Mass—a 
post which his naturally quiet de- 
meanour had obtained for him. 
No sooner was the piano in the 
house than young Verdi went at 
it with a will, until one day, be- 
cause he could not find some 
favourite chord upon the key- 
board, he was discovered in great 
anger belabouring the instrument 
with a hammer! 

At eight years of age Giuseppe 
was sent to school. By virtue of 
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an acquaintance with one Pug- 
netta, a cobbler, the future com- 
poser of “Il Trovatore” and 
“ Aida” was boarded, lodged, and 
sent to the principal academical 
institution in Busseto at the mod- 
est charge of threepence per diem, 
so that the boy’s schooling did not 
present a very formidable item in 
the innkeeper’s ledger. At about 
this same time Verdi’s father pro- 
vided regular musical instruction 
for his son. The local organist of 
Roncole was one Baistrocchi, and 
to him young Verdi was confided 
for the first musical training that 
he ever received. He proved an 
apt pupil. At the end of twelve 
months Baistrocchi resigned his 
charge, declaring that the pupil 
had learned all that he could teach 
him, from which we must infer 
that the master’s knowledge was 
somewhat limited, or that the 
pupil possessed an abnormal appe- 
tite for musical learning. 

By ten years of age Verdi went 
out into the world. When the 
industrious parent used to be seen 
toiling along the Busseto road, 
under a broiling sun, with his 
market-baskets pitched high on his 
broad shoulders, he had been re- 
plenishing his grocery stock from 
the stores of one Barezzi—a good 
fellow who played an important 
réle in Verdi’s career. He was a 
musical enthusiast, and generally 
at the head of what took place, 
musically, in Busseto. Hearing 
so much concerning little Verdi 
from his father, the merchant grew 
interested in the boy, and acceded 
to the request to give him a trial 
as an office-boy. If ignorant of 
such advanced teachings as “props,” 
theorems, and declensions, the boy 
could at least read, write, and 
cipher sufficiently to show promise 
of becoming useful. Into the 
counting-house of Barezzi, dealer 
in spirits, drugs, drysaltery, and 
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spices, the future great musician 
consequently went. 

Barezzi did not discourage the 
lad’s hobby. On the contrary, he 
gave him the use of his piano, and 
paid Provesi, the cathedral organ- 
ist, to give him lessons. Then the 
priests got hold of him, and wanted 
to make a monk of Verdi. Fancy 
the future composer of so much 
gay choreographic music in cowl 
and cloister! One priest, Seletti, 
predicted that he would never even 
be organist of Busseto, much less 
a composer. Verdi was sixteen 
years old when he left Provesi, 
during which time he had suc- 
ceeded to his former master, Bais- 
trocchi’s, post, as organist of Ron- 
cole, at the salary of £1, 12s. yearly. 
Now was his parents’ ambition 
realised. They had hoped no more 
than that their son would one day 
be organist of the village church ! 

There was in Busseto an institu- 
tion named the Monte di Pieta, 
which, among other useful opera- 
tions, granted premiums of 300 
francs per annum, whereby poor 
and promising students were en- 
abled to prosecute their studies. 
Verdi applied to the authorities, 
as he wished to go to Milan to 
study ; and although the wheels of 
benevolent machinery turn slowly, 
the advance was finally granted. 
An unforeseen obstacle awaited 
him. It is a grim commentary 
upon the usual way of doing things 
all the world over, that the man 
who has made melody for humanity 
for half a century and more past, 
to say nothing of the future, should 
have been refused admission to the 
training institution of his own 
land. Verdi, ludicrous as it may 
appear, was declined at the Con- 
servatoire de Musica of Milan on 
the ground of his showing no 
special aptitude for music! Fail- 
ing to get into the Conservatoire, 
Verdi placed himself under La- 
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vigna, conductor at La Scala 


Theatre, Milan. This was in 
1831, when Verdi was eighteen 
years old. At this time he had 
already done enough book-learning. 
What he needed was practical 
stage experience, and familiarity 
with those broad principles of dra- 
matic art treatment without which 
he could never hope for a success. 
All this Lavigna could give him. 

Verdi married at the early age 
of twenty-two years. He had won 
the affection of Margarita, the 
eldest daughter of his employer, 
Barezzi, who did not oppose the 
union, albeit Verdi was still poor, 
notwithstanding that he had be- 
come, through Provesi’s death, 
organist of the cathedral, con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and leading musical professor 
of Busseto. The consequences of 
wedlock left the young musician 
with every inducement to work. 
A son and daughter were born to 
him within two years of his mar- 
riage. There seemed every pros- 
pect, therefore, of his having fur- 
ther responsibility, and, very 
properly, he began to think of 
provision. Alas! could he but 
have seen his almost immediate 
future! What needless foresight ! 
In 1838 he took himself and his 
belongings to Milan, to make his 
first real move in his great operatic 
career—to contribute the first to 
that long series of dramatic musical 
productions which have command- 
ed the interest and admiration of 
the civilised world. 

Possessed, as it might almost 
be said he was, by the demon of 
the stage, Verdi faced nearly in- 
surmountable difficulties to get a 
first hearing. ‘“ First nights” then 
were not such first nights as now, 
when, among other curious anom- 
alies of life, every charlatan can 
have his own theatre, his own 
critics, and his own newspaper. 
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Eventually “ Oberto di San Boni- 
facio,” our subject’s first opera, 
was produced at La Scala Theatre 
on the 17th December 1839. The 
conditions were a production free 
of all expenses to Verdi, with the 
division equally between Verdi 
and Merelli, the impresario, of 
any sum for which the score might 
be sold. Verdi jumped at the 
offer, for in those days it was the 
fashion for impresarii to demand, 
and receive, indemnitiesfrom young 
and unknown composers wishing 
to have their operas mounted and 
brought forward. TZempora mu- 
tantur. Nowadays the difficulty 
is to find the talent! 

From first to last, from ‘‘Oberto” 
to “ Falstaff,” Verdi’s operatic 
creations have been almost one 
long series of successes—a gradual 
ripening of style and development 
towards a perfection unparalleled 
in the case of any other composer 
for the lyric stage. Opera has fol- 
lowed opera with that rapidity 
which is a sure sign of genius, and 
each succeeding work of importance 
has appeared to be more remark- 
able than its predecessor. From 
the very outset, therefore, Verdi 
made his mark, save to the eyes 
of a few who, having started to 
abuse Verdi, were forced to stick 
to their guns. The Italians im- 
mediately perceived that his hand- 
ling of the national art was some 
new thing, and those who are en- 
joying the matchless productions 
which have crowned the master’s 
later years must be aware that 
these early impressions of his 
countrymen have been amply ful- 
filled. 

His first operatic success brought 
with it the greatest sorrow of the 
musician’s life. Verdi thus re- 
lates it :— 

“ At the beginning of April [1840 
my bambino this little int At iy 
and the doctors being unable to dis- 
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cover the complaint, the little 
fellow grew weaker and weaker, 
dying finally in his mother’s arms. 
She was beside herself with grief. 
A day or two following our little 
daughter fell ill, and this illness soon 
terminated fatally. My cup was not 
yet full. Early in June my dear 
wife was seized with acute brain- 
fever, and on the 19th June a third 
corpse was carried from my house, 
Alone! alone! In a little over two 
months three coffins—all that I loved 
most on earth had been taken from 
me for ever, I had no longer a 
family !” 


Amid all this trouble Verdi had 
to write a comic opera, the MS. 
of which was already overdue. 

Some years afterwards he mar- 
ried the charming and talented 
singer Signora Strepponi, who per- 
formed so effectively in his opera 
*‘ Nabucco,” now the sole compan- 
ion of Verdi in the evening of his 
life, for he has been blessed with 
no more children. 

That quiet demeanour which 
marked Verdi as a child has clung 
to him through life. The serious 
expression seen in the master’s 
face—the first impression that a 
glance at his portrait will convey 
—has been there from birth. At 
school he held aloof from all boyish 
play, and left his fellows to their 
own devices. When studying at 
Milan he was never the free, care- 
less, devil-ne’er-care fellow that a 
musical student was wont to be. 
“ He is a fine fellow,” said Lavigna 
to Signor Barezzi, who had called to 
inquire as to the progress of his 
protégé. ‘‘Giuseppe is prudent, 
studious, and intelligent, and will 
some day do credit to himself and 
our country.” This same disposi- 
tion has marked Verdi all through 
his life. As the man he is the 
very antithesis, not by nature but 
by will, to Verdi the musician. 
Foremost as an operatic composer, 
enforced to be a celebrity, Verdi 
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wears his greatness both humbly 
and unconcernedly. Time after 
time his countrymen have sought 
to drag him into the arena of 
public life, but he will have none 
of it, and prefers to remain plain 
Signor Verdi—the Maestro of 
Italy. Orders have been bestowed 
upon him, and his sovereign has 
offered him a dukedom, which 
latter he declined. He dislikes 
the turmoil of the world, and the 
honours and attention for which 
most men clamour have no attrac- 
tion for him. He lives only for 
his art and religion. 

Politics have rarely, if ever, been 
more identified with a composer’s 
career than with Verdi’s. He 
sounded a first note, and im- 
mediately became an idol in the 
eyes of those supporting the for- 
tunes of the House of Savoy. The 
Austrians were masters of Venice, 
and Verdi’s down-trodden country- 
men detected in his melodies the 
patriot and deliverer. In the 
chorus “O mia patria, si bello e 
perduto,” chanted by Hebrew slaves 
in “I Lombardi,” the Italians saw 
a reflection of their own wretched- 
ness VERDI spelt the name 
of the composer. The capitals 
stood, too, for the initials of 
* Victor Hmmanuel, Re d’Jtalia.” 
How the impatient Lombardians 
seized hold. of what seemed to 
them to be an inspired coincidence! 
Under cover of the name Verdi— 
avowedly their musical god—they 
could shout for Italian liberty and 
independence right into the ears 
of the Austrian spies and police. 
Viva Verdi! Viva Verdi! from 
the mouths of the populace meant, 
not only a tribute to the patriotic 
musician, but was another way of 
demanding Victor Emmanuel in 
lieu of the Archduke Francis, If 
the police interfered with the 
patriots, it was their beloved mu- 
sician who had so moved them, and 
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for whom they were shouting! The 
people who cried applause at the 
stirring ardent ring of the melodies 
in his early operas, ‘ Nabucco,” 
“T Lombardi, &c., have clung to 
their hero-worship. In 1859 he 
was made a member of the Parma 
Assembly: then they elected him 
to the Italian Parliament in 1861, 
and finally his countrymen called 
him to the Senate in 1872. He 
has never attended a meeting, how- 
ever, of that solemn and illustrious 
body since he presented himself to 
take the oath. 

Unlike most men who have 
become famous, Verdi finds his 
native place big enough to hold 
him in his prosperity. He lives 
at Sant’ Agata, a villa close to 
Busseto, the town so intimately as- 
sociated with his early years and 
fortune. The house is far off the 
highroad, concealed from view by 
trees and shrubs, Adjoining is a 
large and beautiful flower-garden, 
and a farm with all the appurten- 
ances of a country gentleman’s 
estate. Verdi's daily life is as 
simple as it well could be. He 
rises at five o’clock and sips a cup 
of black coffee, then he makes his 
way into the garden to look to his 
flowers—his own special hobby and 
work, in which, after music, he 
takes most interest. The next 
scene is the farm. Verdi is strong 
on farming, and superintends that 
department with as much zest as 
if he were forced to work it at a 
profit. His implements and tools 
are of the best make, nearly all 
of them coming from England. 
He is passionately fond of horses, 
and a Newmarket trainer could 
not be more particular respecting 
the class and condition of his 
equine possessions, or the state of 
their stables and surroundings. 
His stud is known as the Razza 
Verdi, and its owner visits it 
almost daily. At eight o'clock 
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the composer partakes of a light 
breakfast of coffee-and-milk, and 
at half-past ten déewner.. Then 
he reverts to his gardening occu- 
pation, and becomes so intent 
upon his work that he dislikes the 
prospect of being disturbed by 
even that generally welcome guest 
the postman. Verdi hates a heavy 
correspondence, and although he 
submits to the inevitable demands 
of his position, he does all he can 
to discourage letter-writing. With- 
al, the two o’clock messenger in- 
variably brings the maestro a 
heavy budget of correspondence. 
He dines at five o'clock in sum- 
mer, and at six in the winter, 
generally taking a drive either 
before or after this meal. Then 
Verdi likes a game at cards or 
billiards before he retires for the 
night, which is invariably at ten 
o'clock. His reading is mainly 
poetry and a little philosophy. 
The chief part of the year is 
passed at St Agata ; but the winter 
months are spent by the composer 
and his wife at the Palazzo Doria, 
Genoa. They seldom visit or court 
visitors; but those having the 
privilege of joining the illustrious 
musician in his home are made 
exceedingly comfortable. There is 
only one condition— they must 
not talk too much about music. 
An interviewer is as a leper to 
Verdi, and haggling about business 
matters is distasteful to him. He 
has his price for his compositions, 
and itis that or nothing. Verdi 
is a very benevolent man, often 
sending money anonymously to 
those in want; but he hates his 
gifts to be made known. When 
his favourite librettist Piave fell 
ill and died, the composer charged 
himself with all the funeral and 
family concerns and expenses, 
Though over eighty years of age, 
the veteran still takes a little 


horseback exercise daily, and also 
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engages in snatches of composi- 
tion. 


To understand Verdi, it is 
necessary to understand the origin 
and development of Opera—that 
branch of musical form to which 
practically he directed his sole 
efforts. The Italian school of 
Music has been a power since 
1480-1520, when Pope Julian II. 
invited Belgian musicians to Italy 
to take charge of its musical 
affairs. The first distinguished 
Italian master was Festa (d. 1545), 
remarkable for that grace and 
melody which has ever character- 
ised the Italian school. Palestrina 
(1514-1594), magister pwerorum at 
St Peter’s, Rome, followed, and 
then came the awakening of Opera. 
It was natural that this life should 
spring from Italy. The sky above 
and the earth beneath constituted 
a rare cradle of art. Melody in 
music is paramount—technically it 
forms the wings that give flight to 
every movement ; without it music 
would be a helpless mass, unendur- 
able to consider. Once present, 
melody carries all before it. This 
was a perfectly natural growth in 
Italy, for the national life, habits, 
language, and physical conditions 
all favoured an expression of the 
mind in the melodically beautiful. 
In Opera, melody was ever the 
great essential feature in the eyes 
of the Italians, and although there 
have been struggles to dislodge it, 
the close of Verdi’s career—the 
culminating point in the history of 
Italian Opera, even the reaction 
to-day in favour of “Il Trovatore ” 
—furnishes the convincing proof 
that tune still remains the pre- 
dominant factor in successful dra- 
matic construction and realisation. 

Musical authorities accept Peri’s 
‘“‘ Dafne,” produced in 1594, as the 
first actual opera. It was the work 
of a few Florentine literati who 
aimed at restoring the theatre of 
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fEschylus and Sophocles. The 
feature of this dramatic- musical 
novelty was its musica parlante, 
@ species of monody out of which 
grew “Recitative,” so important 
an element in vocal music that it 
is difficult to imagine how the art 
could exist without it. Song might 
be, and probably would have been, 
dispensed with, if all the notions 
and novelties of Wagner had taken 
effect ; but Recitative must always 
stand as the connecting-link be- 
tween the chorus and the other 
concerted pieces. The orchestral 
accompaniments to “ Dafne” con- 
sisted of a harpsichord, a chittarone, 
a lyre, and a lute—a scanty orches- 
tra, indeed, compared with the vast 
instrumental resources adopted by 
Meyerbeer, Wagner, and Verdi 
himself. When the second opera, 
“ Euridice,” appeared (1600), it 
contained for the first time all the 
constituents wanting in opera— 
recitative, air, chorus, and a hidden 
orchestra. Opera proper was there- 
fore purely an Italian product, 
which has held its ground for 
three centuries. 

Monteverde (1566-1650) stamp- 
ed a second period in Opera. He 
invested Recitative with greater 
strength and freedom, and aston- 
ished contemporary purists with 
his audacious orchestral designs. 
In his opera ‘ Orfeo,” performed 
in 1603, Monteverde incorporated 
every known instrument—viz., two 
harpsichords, two lyres, ten violas, 
three brass violas, two violins, 
flute, clarionet, trombones, guitars 
or chittaroni, and organ. He took 
Opera to the borders of that al- 
most limitless field where music 
becomes a medium of impression 
and expression—when the great 
melodists and colourists took it up 
—making a permanent life art- 
form and a speaking body from the 
otherwise lifeless art materials. 
Scarlatti (1695-1725) improved the 
aria or principal song, from which 
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time melody began to receive that 
attention which led finally to its 
becoming the chief factor in Italian 
Opera. Lotti, Caldara, Gasparini, 
Jommelli, Porpora, and Buonon- 
cini, who followed, all gave promi 
nence to the soloist at the cost of 
the chorus and other concerted 
pieces, thus leading silently up to 
great scenas, which, among others, 
Verdi created. 

Gluck (1714-1787) came with a 
regenerating gospel. A century 
and a half’s growth of Opera in 
Italy had reduced it to a mere ex- 
hibition of singing, and to restore 
it to something of an embodiment 
of all the arts—architecture, paint- 
ing, poetry, music, and dancing— 
was Gluck’s mission. His reformed 
style, as given in “ Orfeo” (1762) 
and later in ‘“ Alceste” (1767), 
certainly justified his demand for 
a reform, and he will always be 
entitled to the title “Saviour of 
the Opera.” His influence bore 
more upon the French Opera than 
the Italian, however, and it was 
left to his great contemporary 
Piccini (1728-1800) to bring the 
old Italian model up to the date 
of Gluck’s new style. To this end 
he effected improvements in the 
arias, duets, and vocal pieces; cur- 
tailed the repeats; employed sev- 
eral themes instead of one for 
his finali, all of which tended to 
put a new complexion on Italian 
Opera. Later operatic impression- 
ists were Spontini (1784-1851), who 
advanced the dramatic side of 
Opera ; Rossini (1792-1868), who 
demanded larger choruses and the 
strengthening of the wind and 
brass departments of the orches- 
tra; with, finally, Donizetti (1797- 
1848) and Bellini (1802-1835), 
whose melodic exuberance simply 
embarrassed and vitiated Italian 
Opera. 

Such, briefly, is the story of the 
rise and development of Italian 
Opera—an art-form which, thanks 
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to the labours of his great pre- 
decessors, was up to a certain 
point a perfectly complete art- 
form long before Verdi scored his 
first operatic success in “‘ Nabucco.” 
Verdi had actually no need to 
improve the structure of Opera. 
All that was before him was the 
work of embellishing and colour- 
ing the edifice of art, a labour for 
which his rare sense of colour and 
combination peculiarly fitted him. 
He was moved at first, probably, 
by no other desire than to com- 
pose a successful opera after the 
fashion of Bellini, Donizetti, and 
Rossini, Avowedly he had no 
advanced mission— indeed, if he 
had, it is difficult to see in what 
direction it could operate. 

Here, then, was Verdi's starting- 
point; and but for circumstances 
quite outside and unknown to 
himself, he might have gone on 
writing operas of the “ Ernani,” 
*T Lombardi,” and “Il Trova- 
tore” type, while his later grander 
effects, his chef-d’ceuvres, might 
never have been written. But a 
great object appeared suddenly in 
the musical firmament. Wagner 
(1813-1883), with his train of fads 
and fancies, swept across the hori- 
zon, leaving unmistakable traces 
of his passage. At first content 
with the old traditional opera, 
with which he might have accom- 
plished wonders, this original 
genius set about advancing and 
propagating unusual ideas con- 
cerning operatic usage and creation. 
The established forms and systems 
were chiefly attacked. In Italian 
Opera music and melody were the 
prime considerations; under the 
Wagnerian teaching the full and 
right dramatic exposition became 
the chief aim. This constantly 
implied a subserviency of the 
beautiful in music. With Wagner 
the dramatic language is the most 
essential part of the work—or, to 
quote the master’s own words 
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in respect to the music of the 
“ Meistersinger,” he has “ fitted his 
music to the thought expressed in 
language so imperceptibly that the 
latter is the dominant element.” 
In “Tristan und Isolde” is a clear 
divorce from traditional opera 
form. Declamation, supported by 
music expressing the meaning of 
the words, displaces all the old- 
time operatic methods—ensembles, 
recitative alternated with song, 
closed and half-closed forms, &c. 
This was a return to the long- 
deceased monody of Peri and 
Monteverde, and in absolute con- 
tra-distinction to all that the great 
dramatic music-masters had done. 
Other and minor notions, such as 
the leit motif, the ever-recurring 
phrases that were constructed in 
order to be identified with this or 
that personage, characterised the 
Wagnerian style—a style which 
it is necessary to be able to recog- 
nise, because that Verdi is alleged 
to have been largely influenced by 
Wagner. This is the great crime 
always laid to Verdi’s charge by 
past and present detractors. Of 
the Bayreuth master it only re- 
mains to say that he saw the error 
of his ways, and that the abnor- 
malisms which mark his middle- 
period works were rejected for 
much of the old traditional method 
in his later operas. What Wagner 
and Weber did for German na- 
tional Opera, what Meyerbeer, 
Auber, and Gounod were accom- 
plishing for French opera seria, 
had the effect of leaving Italy far 
behind in the lyric-drama depart- 
ment. This Verdi determined to 
remedy. This is where Verdi steps 
far over the heads of all his musi- 
cal countrymen. 

Verdi has written in all some 
thirty operas. As might be ex- 
pected, he is always largely imbued 
with the characteristics of his 
countgy’s composers, an especially 
noticeable feature in such early 
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works as ‘‘ Nabucco” (1842), “I 
Lombardi” (1843), ‘“ Ernani” 
(1844), “I Due Foscari” (1844), 
and ‘Luisa Miller” (1849). In 
several later operas—works which 
brought him his world-wide popu- 
larity—‘“‘ Rigoletto” (1851), “La 
Traviata” (1854), “Il Trovatore” 
(1853), “Un Ballo in Maschéra” 
(1859), traces of Meyerbeer, 
Auber, and Halévy are discernible, 
despite the composer’s natural 
abundance of graceful melody and 
charming naiveté. One and all of 
these operas, however, possess one 
strongly marked feature — that 
ardent, fiery-dramatic character 
which lifts Verdi’s work far above 
the accepted Italian operatic level. 

Now came unmistakable signs 
of an art struggle that was going 
on in Verdi’s mind. A transition 
process had overtaken the com- 
poser, to be heralded in “Simone 
Boccanegra,” produced at Venice 
in 1857. Verdi could not but be 
aware that Weber and Spohr were 
investing German national Opera 
with that Romanticism which must 
always be its distinguishing feature. 
He felt impelled to give more char- 
acter to his own country’s Opera: 
he set about imbuing it, therefore, 
with new characteristics — among 
others, with an excess of that des- 
perate passion characteristic of the 
southern temperament. Verdi's 
immediate predecessors — Rossini 
and others—had not left the ac- 
cepted path of song after song of 
luxuriant warmth, suited to the 
whims and vocal abilities of this or 
that vocalist; but Verdi declared 
to revolutionise all this. His first 
attempt to do so was an utter 
failure. 

It was with “ Les Vépres Sicili- 
ennes” (1855) and ‘“‘Don Carlos” 
(1867), works written especially 
for the Paris Grand Opéra, that 
Verdi attempted a further détour 
from the accepted Italian lines. 
He modelled “ Don Carlos,” know- 
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ingly or unknowingly, after the 
style of French grand opera as 
formed by Rossini and Donizetti, 
becoming for the nonce Verdi-cum- 
Wagner, or Verdi and Meyerbeer. 
The result was a sorry mixture— 
something of a musical salad, the 
ingredients of which formed “a 
poor concoction calculated to de- 
range the strongest musical diges- 
tion.” The unadulterated Verdi, 
with the old familiar bel canto, 
was better than all the improve- 
ments suggested by Wagner, 
Meyerbeer, or any one else. Those 
scenes where the established art- 
forms had been deserted in order 
to give vent to orchestral painting 
were unanimously declared to be 
the failings of these two operas. 
So much for Verdi’s effort to wring 
himself from the old familiar 
operatic form of his native soil. 
When the mind of a great worker 
once becomes restless under a sense 
of new art possibilities, nothing 
but complete realisation of the 
ideal will still it. To this extent 
Wagner and others did prompt 
or influence Verdi. The Italian 
saw clearly enough from what 
was going on in Germany how his 
country’s Opera could be extended. 

With those important operatic 
creations which mark the later 
years of Verdi’s life, a third-period 
style is undoubtedly presented to 
us. “Aida” (1871), “Otello” 
(1887), and “ Falstaff” (1891) are 
a startling and extraordinary ad- 
vance upon any other of Verdi's 
operas. These are the works which 
will keep Italian Opera alive, if 
that effete institution can be pre- 
served by mortal means. In these 
compositions Verdi has aroused 
himself to an altogether new sense 
of what his country’s Opera should 
be, and what he could make it. 
So far in effect. Familiarised as 
the public had been with “Tann- 
hiuser” and “ Lohengrin,” it ex- 
pected a more logical and dramatic 
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consistency than of yore—any new 
Italian opera required merit as a 
drama, and needed to be something 
more than a series of pretty tunes, 
“ Aida” was the full enunciation 
of Verdi’s new principles. Thus 
in it he discarded many orthodox 
processes—such as the splitting up 
of the acts into recitatives, airs, 
dios, &c.—substituting declama- 
tion, which meant a gain in 
dramatic action and continuity. 
The old-established forms — the 
aria d'entre, the cabaletta, and 
canzonetta—we find discarded for 
less continuous melody,—piecemeal 
tunes, which give quite a different 
aspect to the work. The interest 
in the declamatory music is con- 
siderably increased, and all is so 
welded together that a very satis- 
factory dramatic whole is the 
result. The orchestration was, 
we will admit, seemingly new for 
Verdi, partaking of the Meyerbeer 
character rather than the Wagner. 
There was much picture-painting. 
The evident intent of Verdi in 
“Aida” was to paint instrumen- 
tally, to illustrate the text orches- 
trally, and to impart not only 
geographical but personal local 
colour. This was essentially Wag- 
nerian ; hence much of the outcry 
that followed, although it must be 
borne in mind that many of the 
instrumental characteristics attrib- 
uted to Verdi’s later years were pre- 
sent from the outset of his career 
—they being then abused, as a 
reference to the early ‘Athenzeum’ 
criticisms will abundantly testify. 
The orchestra in “Aida” is a much 
more important factor than in any 
of Verdi’s previous operas, and to 
emphasise his effect the composer 
did not hesitate to use genuine 
Egyptian trumpets, Persian songs, 
and Oriental scales. It was this 
heavy scoring, in the brass par- 
ticularly, which, as a critic put it, 
“would exact double the number 
and twice the tone of the strings 
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at Covent Garden to counterbalance 
the blatant effects,” 1 that probably 
led to the allegation that Verdi 
had turned Wagnerite. But—and 
it must be emphasised—this charge 
was laid to Verdi as early as 1846. 
The sum and substance of the 
matter, however, is, that since 
writing ‘Don Carlos,” “ Les 
Vépres_ Siciliennes,” and “La 
Forza del Destino” (this latter for 
St Petersburg, 1862), Verdi had 
in due time become more contem- 
plative. This, however, was not 
owing so much to Wagner’s as to 
Meyerbeer’s and Weber’s influence 
and model, and above all—success. 
The gorgeous operatic displays by 
Meyerbeer particularly had smitten 
Verdi, as they had every one else. 
“Otello” was yet a further 
declaration. When first heard in 
London in 1889, musical minds 
immediately perceived not only a 
remarkable work for a composer 
who had far exceeded the Psalm- 
ist’s limit of years, but also an 
opera which fully confirmed the 
tactics adopted in “ Aida.” An- 
other opera had brought forth 
another demonstration of the com- 
poser’s remarkable dramatic powers 
—ever developing in each succes- 
sive opera. ‘ Otello” was undoubt- 
edly fully worthy to rank with 
* Aida”; and several subsequent 
performances—notably the recent 
(October 1894) introduction of the 
work to the Parisians, when the 
veteran composer himself con- 
ducted—have proved this. 
“Otello” possesses less inspira- 
tion and glowing picturesqueness, 
but in its dramatic flow it is, per- 
haps, superior to the beautiful 
“ Aida.” As a second exposition 
of Verdi’s new conceptions respect- 
ing Italian national Opera, it con- 
tains much declamation, and con- 
sequently there is less of that 
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purposely lavish and luxuriant 
melody for which Verdi, amongst 
all his contemporaries, stands most 
famous. Of so-called Wagnerian 
influence there is little or none, 
The leit motif—or guiding-theme 
to label personages, situations, and 
ideas—and other fads of the Bay- 
reuth master are conspicuous by 
their absence. ‘“ Otello” is simply 
a thoroughly “up-to-date ” Italian 
opera—a species of lyric drama by 
a great master who had seen musi- 
cal changes going on about him, 
and had not disregarded them. It 
was natural that the Wagner cry 
should reach Verdi’s ears: it was 
right that the Italian master should 
give the world a taste of how far 
the new “gospel” had impressed 
him. Keeping himself abreast of 
the times, Verdi saw a deeper 
and broader meaning slowly over- 
coming the lyric drama; and, re- 
serving to himself the right to 
speak as he perceived, he pub- 
lished “ Aida.” This same lan- 
guage he has again laid down in 
““Otello”—a splendid example of 
modern Italian art. The same 
may be said of “ Falstaff,” which, 
it is to be feared, must be re- 
garded as the “swan’s song” of 
this illustrious, consummate, oper- 
atic genius. It completes a triad 
of masterpieces which ought to 
suggest new life to the Italian 
lyric stage—if so be the decrees 
of Fashion, and not a dearth of 
operatic talent and novelty, have 
not already administered the death- 
blow to that relic of the ‘good 
old times.” 


It is premature, but it is not 
difficult, to deliberate upon Verdi's 
probable place and influence in 
music. He is indisputably the 
greatest operatic composer Italy 
has ever had, or is likely to have— 





1 The Atheneum, July 1, 1876. 
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one who has brought the national 
art of his country to a pitch of 
perfection far surpassing anything 
accomplished by Rossini, Donizetti, 
Bellini, or others. It is really a 
great artistic life, and one of the 
most instructive too in music, be- 
cause it is a strong reflex of the 
musical change, progressive but 
most emphatic, that has passed 
over England and Europe during 
the past fifty years. What Verdi 
said at first he always said: it was 
only the way of expressing it that 
altered. There is a more refined 
expression in “Aida” than in “Il 
Trovatore,” while the latter is less 
demonstrative than ‘“ Nabucco” 
or “I Lombardi”; but the message 
is much the same. The higher 
language of Verdi’s latest operas 
would have been unintelligible to 
the public who devoured his early 
works, so great has been the 
change in the direction of refine- 
ment, musical feeling, and learning. 
His labours, exemplified in such 
dramatic music masterpieces as 
“ Aida,” “Otello,” and “ Falstaff,” 
prove incontestably that perfected 
Italian Opera,-of such workman- 
ship as these operas, crowning the 
later years of their composer's life, 
can be, and is, a more rational art 
production than either the most 
advanced, or least extravagant, of 
the operatic models championed 
by Wagner or any other reformer 
of the lyric drama. Seldom, if 
ever, is to be found in dramatic 
music such truth and power of 
feeling expressed in a clearer or 
simpler way. Verdi has had a 
young Italian school of imitators 
—Boito, Cortesi, Ponchielli, Mar- 
chetti, Faccio, Pedrotti, Pinsuti, 
Mascagni, and others. Verdi is 
declared to have said, “I can die 
in peace now that Mascagni has 
produced his opera.” For our 
part, however, we remain dubious. 
Can it be urged that these com- 
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posers can, or will, take up Opera 
as left by Verdi? Is Italy training 
a school of young composers cap- 
able of carrying on Verdi’s work ? 
The answer cannot be given in the 
affirmative. But the issue of the 
whole matter turns upon quite 
another pivot. Verdi’s labours, 
achievements, and successes are 
unquestioned ; but it is the point 
of the vitality of the institution— 
the opera-house itself—that forms 
the doubtful future. Fifty years 
ago this luxurious appendage of 
fashionable, and not always well- 
behaved, society was a necessity. 
Then there was no club-land, and 
the place for meeting everybody 
who was anybody was the opera- 
house. The “omnibus” box was 
crowded with “blood” which came 
not to hear the opera, but to meet 
and gossip. Is it so now? Then 
the opera-house was the resort and 
rendezvous of the élite of rank and 
fashion, when an enterprising im- 
presarto was justified in burdening 
himself with the unenviable task 
of steering so difficult a craft, 
assisted as he was by willing sub- 
scribers, most of whom could be de- 
pended upon, and who paid ample 
subscriptions beforehand. Now all 
is changed. Society to-day uses the 
opera-house just as it thinks fit, 
and people attend it when they 
are so disposed, leaving the burden 
of “ways and means” upon the 
manager bold enough to embark 
on the uncertain enterprise. The 
march of time has altered Opera, 
as it has altered everything else. 
The three-volume novel is a thing 
of the past; the principles of 
Christianity are being more and 
more preached and practised out- 
side the churches built for the ex- 
position of such principles; and 
among other great changes, Opera 
as an institution and a social want 
is fast declining in England and 
elsewhere. When our gracious 
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Queen was young, an able critic, 
lamenting the condition of Opera 
in general, and welcoming Verdi 
to England, wrote :— 


“A better state of things is, how- 
ever, we trust, approaching. The 
appearance of a composer of so much 
originality of genius as Verdi heralds, 
it may be hoped, that of a new and 
more ambitious school, whose masters 
will not be satisfied with tickling the 
ear and pleasing the fancy, but will 
seek for the more permanent and 
legitimate sources of effect.” ! 


Nowadays the public care little 
or nothing for the Opera compared 
with the old times feelings. They 
are indifferent as to whether it 
stands or falls. It is not thought 
worth while to abuse or blame a 
composer with the warmth that 
Verdi was praised or blamed long 
after he came here. There are no 
choreographic triumphs now. Such 
ballets as “Giselle” and “ Diane,” 
with such stars of the ballet as 
Taglioni, Grisi, and Cerito, have 
disappeared for ever. A vast 
change has come over operatic 
matters for the worse, and now 
that the legitimate drama is estab- 
lished, and the “ Variety” enter- 
tainment has “caught on,” the 
continued decline of Italian Opera 
may be as reasonably as surely ex- 
pected, despite Verdi or any other 
composer. 

But of Verdi apart from this 
unhappy prospect? Already his 
early works are getting out of date, 
and declining in popularity—only, 
however, because the masses can- 
not get into the opera-house. Rare- 
ly, if ever, is one of his early-period 
works given here now; while of 
his second- period operas “ Rigo- 
letto”— Verdi's favourite score— 
alone seems to hold ground. The 
“‘Trovatore,” the music of which 
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has traversed every known region 
of the globe, and would doso again 
but for the music-hall attractions, 
is already relegated to the retired 
list, and responsible critics describe 
“La Traviata” as “that sickly 
opera,” never omitting to note the 
falling off in the attendances when 
that and other purely Italian school 
operas are given. Occasionally, 
however, they serve a purpose, and 
are brought out; as, for instance, 
when the late Mr Mapleson gave 
the “Traviata” at Her Majesty’s 
in the 1887 season, with Madame 
Patti in the title ré/e, and trebled 
the prices! It is safe to predict 
that Verdi’s first, second, and 
transitional period operas will all 
eventually go. His third - peri- 
od works are “Otello,” ‘ Aida,” 
and “ Falstaff ”—his masterpieces. 
They are the greatest and grandest 
specimens ever contributed to the 
Italian Opera répertoire. In them 
Verdi has reached the perfection 
of his art, and has brought the 
musical drama to a point which 
cannot consistently be passed. It 
is doubtful whether another com- 
poser will ever be found to extend 
Italian Opera as left by Verdi in 
these matured-period works—com- 
positions which, everything con- 
sidered, are more satisfactory and 
more permanent, because more 
reasonable, than any musical 
drama that has emanated from the 
German school. Verdi will be long 
remembered for the extravagant 
ear-taking melodies of the early 
operas, which have amply justified 
their existence ; but he will live 
only by his third-period operas and 
his Requiem Mass. These compo- 
sitions must always furnish a glori- 
ous summit to Verdi’s pinnacle of 
musical fame. Viva Verdi! 
FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 





1 The Illustrated London News, July 5, 1845. 
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LIFE OF SIR E. B. HAMLEY. 


Ir was impossible that any com- 
plete and authentic life of Sir 
Edward Hamley could appear 
without provoking controversy. 
It was equally impossible that 
‘Maga’ could overlook the 
Memoir! of one of the most 
brilliant contributors who ever 
wrote in her pages. But as an 
important episode in Sir Edward’s 
career was certain to be hotly and 
bitterly debated, we have thought 
fit, in a spirit of justice and with 
a wish to give fair-play to all 
concerned, to refrain from noticing 
the work until hostile critics had 
had a full opportunity of stating 
their case, reserving our judgment 
in the meantime upon the issues 
raised. 

And first of all, we must con- 
gratulate Mr Shand upon his 
careful and successful work, His 
endeavours to present the many 
sides of Hamley’s nature will be 
readily recognised by all who ever 
had the good fortune to make Sir 
Edward’s acquaintance. His sym- 
pathetic insight into even the 
minor traits of Hamley’s charac- 
ter, the skill with which he makes 
the book, so far as possible, auto- 
biographical, and the judiciousness 
with which he seems to have 
handled Sir Edward’s papers, stamp 
Mr Shand as a competent bio- 
grapher. As a man of letters 
himself, Mr Shand is naturally 
inclined to be more enthusiastic 
over the literary than the military 
side of Hamley’s life; but he has 
taken no less pains to present the 
public with an accurate and im- 
partial record of Hamley’s mili- 


tary services, and to afford ample 
material for forming a correct esti- 
mate of Sir Edward as a soldier. 
On Sir Edward Hamley’s death 
a brief but fairly exhaustive me- 
moir appeared in these pages, 
which obviates any necessity for 
our telling the story of his life in 
all its details; but there is so 
much of fresh interest in these 
volumes that we shall be tempted 
to linger a little over the early 
part of his career before we come 
to that painful incident which 
threw a cloud over his later years, 
if it did not actually shorten his 
life, and which must form the 
main subject of our consideration. 
The generation is considerably 
thinned who remember the delight 
with which the ‘“ Legend of Gib- 
raltar” and “ Lazaro’s Legacy” 
were received when they made 
their appearance in the pages of 
‘ Blackwood’ more than forty years 
ago, and the interest then felt 
in the new and unknown author 
of these tales. He was then a 
captain of artillery who had just 
got his promotion after some four 
years’ service in Canada; not 
noticed for much except for his re- 
served habits, his decision of char- 
acter, his fondness for reading, and 
a passion for animal pets. He had 
already written a novel which 
failed to attract popularity, and 
he does not seem to have had any 
serious purpose of sustained liter- 
ary effort, until the success of the 
Gibraltar stories, and the warm 
encouragement which he received 
from the then Editor of this Maga- 
zine, Mr John Blackwood, supplied 





1 The Life of General Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. By 
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the necessary stimulant. From 
that time Hamley’s pen was sel- 
dom idle, even amid the winter 
troubles of the Crimean campaign, 
graphic accounts of which were 
sent home by him for publication 
in ‘Maga.’ “They were penned,” 
says Mr Shand, “after long days 
in the saddle, under breezy canvas, 
or in dripping mud-huts by the 
light of a flickering candle, when 
fatigue was getting the better of 
him.” There was no more earnest 
student of the operations in the 
Crimea than Hamley was. He 
noted that European warfare had 
entered upon a transition stage, 
and carefully contrasted the 
changes which progress was likely 
to effect upon the strategy and 
tactics of the days of Peninsular 
campaigning. He forecast the 
course of operations before Sebasto- 
pol with remarkable perspicacity, 
and there were very few instances 
in which his anticipations failed to 
be confirmed. Hurriedly as these 
letters were written, and under 
the greatest disadvantage, Ham- 
ley found almost nothing to cor- 
rect in them when he sat down 
in his later years to deliberately 
write a history of the Orimean 
campaign. ‘The Campaign of 
Sebastopol’ is really the preface 
to the ‘Operations of War,’ and 
had he not studied actual warfare 
with a critical eye, it is difficult to 
believe that he could have ever 
attained that mastery of the science 
of war to which his great work 
bears such remarkable testimony. 

But while Hamley was writing 
he was also fighting. As Sir 
Richard Dacres’s adjutant he had 
his full share of the risks and 
perils of the campaign. He took 
part in the action on the Bulganac, 
the battle of the Alma, where his 
horse was wounded by a cannon- 
shot, the action of Mackenzie’s 
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Farm, Balaclava, and Inkerman, 
where his horse was shot under 
him and he himself had a very 
narrow escape. Ina memorandum 
found among his papers he thus 
alludes to the peril in which he 
found himself at Inkerman :— 


“Tt was at this time 
on foot along what Mr 
his History calls ‘the Kitspur,’ a 
ridge thrown out from our position 
towards the enemy, I found myself 
suddenly almost enclosed by a large 
Russian force, before which our men, 
whose ammunition was exhausted, 
were retreating out of the Sandbag 
Battery. Being very lame from a 
recent accident, I almost gave myself 
up for lost ; and after a vain attempt, 
in which the late Lord Balgonie of the 
Guards joined me, to rally some of our 
people, I succeeded with great ditfi- 
culty in getting past the enemy and 
regaining our position. Subsequent- 
ly I caught in succession two master- 
less French horses, both of which 
were wounded in the course of the 
battle. In the brevet given for this 
engagement, I was promoted to the 
rank of Major.” 


that, passing 
Kinglake in 


It was reserved, however, for 
his friend Kinglake to do justice 
to the part which Hamley played 
at Inkerman, and to tell how with 
three guns, after the withdrawal 
of our troops from the Kitspur, he 
‘‘ placed the contest for a moment 
on exactly that kind of footing 
which was desired by men basing 
their’ tactics on the strength of 
the Inkerman ground.” It was a 
critical moment, and Hamley’s ac- 
tion, taken on his own initiative, 
was not without its effect upon 
the issue of the battle. These 
facts, about which Hamley him- 
self was ever modestly reticent, 
are sufficient to refute the impres- 
sion, which it has been endeav- 
oured latterly to establish, that 
Sir Edward was little more than 
a pen-and-ink soldier. 


Returning from the Crimea 
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with the brevet of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Hamley found himself 
posted to Leith Fort, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
and of the congenial literary society 
which gathered round the Editor 
of ‘Maga.’ In 1859, however, he 
was appointed a Professor in the 
Staff College, an event which had 
a very important bearing on his 
professional career. One is tempted 
to wonder —though the specula- 
tion is idle—whether Hamley was 
fortunate or not in exchanging 
regimental service for educational 
work. Had he remained with the 
artillery, he would certainly have 
been selected for whatever active 
service was going on, have added 
to his Crimean reputation, and 
probably have secured the highest 
honours and rewards open to the 
service. But what might have 
been his gain, would have been 
certain loss to the British army as 
a whole. It would be impossible to 
overrate Hamley’s influence upon 
the higher professional education of 
our officers. Old officers who “ sat 
under” Hamley at Sandhurst agree 
in describing his lectures as open- 
ing up to them new and wider 
fields of professional thought, as 
pointing towards a higher stan- 
dard of military efficiency, and as 
bringing home to them the best of 
the older traditions of our army 
combined with the aspirations at- 
tainable under an altered régime. 
According to Major-General Sir 
W. F. Butler, one of the critics 
who have volunteered for the task 
of maligning his memory, “ when 
Hamley began the mingled study 
and teaching of military history, 
that branch of army education was 
at a low ebb ; he found the ground 
vacant, and he occupied it so well 
that no man has since attempted 
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to challenge his position.” Less 
could not very well have been said 
about Hamley’s Staff-College work, 
and the great majority of the off- 
cers who studied under him take a 
more generous view of their obli- 
gations to their instructor. Col- 
onel Maurice has characterised 
Hamley as “one to whom every 
living English soldier owes a deep 
debt of gratitude as the father of 
modern English military thought.” 
This compliment, however, as we 
shall see, came very late in the 
course of the Hamley- Wolseley 
controversy, and loses its graceful- 
ness as being a quid pro quo. But 
that it was Hamley who laid the 
foundations of modern military 
science at the Staff College as it 
exists down to the present day, 
under very altered conditions of 
war, his most hostile critic will 
not, we think, be prepared to dis- 
pute. His position never carried 
with it the influence which Ger- 
many, with much wisdom, assigned 
to Moltke, and the British army 
is not easily permeated by ideas 
that are not embodied in the offi- 
cial regulations ; but for all that, 
his teaching and writings continue 
to shape the military mind in this 
country to an extent which some 
of his able successors would hardly 
care to realise. 

Both as Professor and as Oom- 
mandant at the Staff College, 
Hamley’s career was a marked 
success, and as such it was at the 
time acknowledged by the military 
authorities and by the whole army. 
No doubt the Horse Guards 
looked with a certain suspicion 
upon so able a man, one so ready 
with his pen too, and never felt 
quite certain that some day or 
other he might not spring a mine 
upon them by pointing out some 





1 The Contemporary Review, August 1895. 
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defects in the “ system” or by put- 
ting forward some innovation that 
would involve the trouble of con- 
sideration. Hamley was no over- 
zealous reformer, but he did com- 
mit the latter mistake. He had 
dwelt in his ‘Operations of War’ 
on the necessity for a better 
system of instruction on Outpost 
duty, and the Aldershot authori- 
ties were induced to give him an 
opportunity of illustrating his 
theories in presence of the 
Commander -in- Chief. The cir- 
cumstances under which the ex- 
periment was conducted were 
unfortunate alike for Hamley and 
his system. First the day was 
changed, then the ground was 
unsuitable, the officers and troops 
had never tried the system before, 
and no opportunity was given fora 
rehearsal, “If this is right, Airey, 
what we have been doing all our 
lives is wrong,” was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s comment on the 
result,—a profound remark which, 
we fear, his Royal Highness must 
have had very many occasions for 
making since that time. Hamley 
was, however, convinced that in 
spite of drawbacks the efficiency 
of his system had been demon- 
strated, and he endeavoured to vin- 
dicate his views; but there can 
be very little doubt that the 
incident did him no good at the 
Horse Guards, who probably re- 
garded him with much the same 
feelings as the Circumlocution 
Office looked upon Daniel Doyce. 

In the recent controversy, sug- 
gestions have been made that 
Hamley’s manner was too stiff and 
reserved: “an aggressive habit of 
almost overbearing ungracious- 
ness,” as General Butler puts it, 
unfitted him for being a leader 
of men. Now it was only in the 


Staff College and in his Egyptian 
command that these defects could 
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have been manifested within the 
limits of his own profession. As 
to the Staff College, Mr Shand 
gives the testimony of two of his 
students, one of them General 
Montague, which seems directly to 
contradict General Butler’s strict- 
ures. The other authority, whose 
name Mr Shand does not give, 
writes as follows :— 


“A man of reserved character and 
few words, he but seldom gave ex- 
pression to commendation, but where 
blame was in his opinion attributable 
for careless or bad work, he did not 
shrink from awarding it. If in pass- 
ing such strictures upon officers his 
manner of address was sometimes 
blunt and even severe, this was at- 
tributable to manner alone, which 
seemed to be aggravated by the 
necessity for the performance of an 
unpleasant duty which he would far 
rather have avoided. Behind it was 
a nature that never failed to be ap- 
preciated and admired by those who 
knew Hamley sufficiently well to get 
behind his reserve. The short period 
of residence at the Staff College—two 
years—did not render this practic- 
able for many at the time; but few 
can have failed to recognise the 
ability and practical nature and force 
of character of the Commandant 
under whom they were privileged to 
receive their training.” 


In this estimate all who pos- 
sessed more than a mere formal 
acquaintance with Sir Edward 
Hamley will be disposed to agree. 
There was no difficulty in discern- 
ing the noble feelings and gener- 
ous impulses that lay beneath the 
film of reserve, perhaps of self- 
consciousness, that was apparent 
to the world in general. But it 
is something new to learn that 
either self-confidence or reserve 
are disqualifications for millitary 
command. All we can say is, that 
if General Butler’s objections to 
Hamley’s personality are to be ap- 
plied to Generals in command as a 
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test, then the great Duke of Wel- 
lington was the most unfit officer 
under whom a British army was 
ever placed in the field. But if 
Hamley failed to secure favour at 
the Horse Guards, the Foreign 
Office showed full appreciation of 
his abilities, and employed him on 
three of the Delimitation Oom- 
missions in the East that were 
rendered necessary by the terri- 
torial changes effected under the 
Berlin Treaty. In Bulgaria, in 
Armenia, and on the Greco-Turkish 
frontier, Hamley discharged his 
missions with signal success, and 
with entire satisfaction to the 
Government. His firm character 
was a match for Turkish dilatori- 
ness and Russian astuteness, and 
he held his own with his colleagues, 
enforcing respect without losing 
their goodwill. Those who insist 
upon the incompatibility of Ham- 
ley’s manner find it convenient to 
leave his success in the delimitation 
disputes out of account. On the 
completion of each of these missions 
he received the cordial thanks of 
Government, and for his services 
in Bulgaria he was made a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St 
Michael and St George. 

The Delimitation Commissions 
were among the most successful 
episodes of Hamley’s life, and he 
must have been able to look back 
upon them with unalloyed satis- 
faction. Diplomacy was a field 
quite fresh to him, and yet he 
showed himself as much at home 
in it as if he had gone through the 
regular stages of the Foreign Office 
curriculum. Here, if anywhere, 
those personal defects which Sir 
Edward Hamley’s enemies have 
charged him with must have cometo 
the surface. Had he been the man 
they have represented him to be, 
the Delimitation Commissions must 
infallibly have come to a deadlock, 
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and Hamley’s recall would have 


been certain. But in every case 
he not merely held his ground and 
vindicated his position as the re- 
presentative of Great Britain with- 
out causing rancour to his op- 
ponents, but he always ended in 
the long-run by securing their 
personal esteem. Mr Shand ex- 
cellently sums up the qualities 
Hamley brought to bear upon his 
diplomatic duties :— 


“He had an iron will, indomitable 
energy, a keen eye, and unrivalled 
aptitude for recognising the strength 
and weakness of positions. He had 
many opportunities of exhibiting his 
readiness of resource and his cool- 
headed promptitude in awkward 
emergencies. Yet he could be pa- 
tient when necessity arose, and con- 
trol himself under provocation.” 


As an instance of how zealously 
Hamley safeguarded the honour 
of England, we may quote from 
Mr Shand’s volumes a story that 
might have been told of the Great 
Elchi himself :— 


“Prince Dondakoff Korsakoff, sub- 
sequently of Trans-Caucasian cele- 
brity, was directing affairs in Bul- 
garia, and had his residence in Varna. 
The Commissioners thought it but 
courteous to call: their Russian col- 
league, who must otherwise have 
presented them to the Prince, had 
gone with the other party. The 
courtesy was indifferently recipro- 
cated. The Commissioners duly an- 
nounced their names and functions. 
The reply of the officers in the ante- 
chamber was that the Prince was 
sitting down to breakfast, and they 
had better call again. Hamley was 
the last man to put up with a slight 
of the kind, especially when he was 
representing the British Government. 
He spoke for the rest, and sharply 
told the aide-de-camp that their pur- 
pose of calling on the Prince was 
fulfilled, and for himself, he would 
be unable to py a second visit. The 
officer turned on his heel, and left 
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the room without any form of leave- 
taking. The foreign envoys were 
loud in their indignation at what 
they styled the insolence of master 
and man. However, the Prince so 
far made the amende that in the 
course of the day Hamley found 
his card on the table.” 


On his return from the Greco- 
Turkish Delimitation Commission 
in 1881 Hamley found himself 
without employment, when the 
offer of the command of a division 
in the expedition which was about 
to proceed to Egypt to put down 
Arabi’s insurrection was unexpect- 
edly made to him by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. The offer was couched 
in “a brief but most cordial note,” 
and Hamley readily accepted it. 
Hostile critics have insinuated 
that Hamley had been too long 
disassociated from actual soldiering 
for such a command ; but if there 
be any force in the argument, the 
mistake lies at Lord Wolseley’s 
door. Besides, the same objection 
might with almost equal force be 
made against Sir John Adye, whom 
Sir Garnet selected as chief of his 
staff, and who had seen no fight- 
ing since the somewhat unfortunate 
affair of the Black Mountain in 
1863. It is quite true that Ham- 
ley had had no experience of the 
Wolseleyan art of war, which seems 
to be a dash in and a scurry out. 
He may not even have mastered 
that invaluable manual, ‘The 
Soldier’s Pocket- Book.’ But not 
merely in this country, but on the 
Continent and in America, was he 
regarded as one of the world’s 
leading authorities on the opera- 
tions of war, and as an officer to 
whom the command not merely of 
an expeditionary force, or of a 
division in it, but of a great army 
in the field, might have been with 
full confidence intrusted. 

The plan of campaign which 








was finally adopted had been 
drawn up and submitted, as a 
matter of official duty, by Sir 
Archibald Alison, as the then 
head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, and was the result of a 
careful study extending back for 
years, and including the report of 
an officer who was sent up on 
foot in the guise of a sportsman 
along the line which was ultimate- 
ly followed. This plan is fortun- 
ate enough to meet with Colonel 
Maurice’s approval, who, without 
naming its author, declares that 
“the whole scheme of the cam- 
paign, of the march, and of the 
battle was one of most original 
genius.” There was accordingly 
little to do before leaving England 
except to discuss details and con- 
tingencies. We are inclined to 
think that the first little germ of 
friction is to be found, before the 
start from London, in the substitu- 
tion of Sir John Adye for Hamley 
as military envoy to the French 
Republic, to explain the objects 
of the expedition and make a 
pro formd request for French co- 
operation. Hamley treated the 
matter with the utmost indiffer- 
ence, but it could scarcely be sup- 
posed that he, who could number 
sO many successes among Turkish, 
Russian, and Greek statesmen with 
whom he had worked, should relish 
much to have to stand aside after 
Wolseley had proposed the mission 
tohim. The incident was a trivial 
one, and Hamley seems to have 
thought nothing of it ; but yet, had 
he known, he might have seen its 
significance as a foretaste of what 
awaited him in Egypt. 

In considering the story of the 
Egyptian campaign, we shall con- 
join Mr Shand’s narrative, based 
on Hamley’s own papers and the 
information which the biographer 
seems to have sedulously sought 
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from all impartial sources, with the 
criticisms published by Colonel 
Maurice in the ‘United Service 
Magazine’ (July and August), and 
an article by Sir William Butler 
in the August number of the 
‘Contemporary Review.’ There 
is much in both articles that it 
would be superfluous for us to deal 
with—the mot dordre given out 
seems to have been to run Ham- 
ley down all along the line; but 
we shall give due attention to all 
points where these critics come 
into conflict with Mr Shand’s nar- 
rative of the Egyptian expedition. 
Colonel Maurice deservedly ranks 
high as an authority on purely 
military subjects; but he does 
not figure to advantage in the 
réle of a special pleader. He 
is one of that not inconsiderable 
number of advocates who may 
be safely counted upon to secure 
the conviction of their clients. 
And to pursue our simile from 
the Bar a little further, we 
have frequently seen cases in 
which two counsel were engaged, 
where one took the blustering, 
while the other did the chafing. 
In this instance the blustering 
has been assigned to Colonel 
Maurice, while Sir William Butler 
is the funny man, extracting 
jokes from poor Hamley’s diaries 
which might have been amusing 
had they not been witless. 

The first meeting between 
Hamley and the Commander-in- 
Chief, after both had left England, 
took place at Malta. The only 
remark Hamley makes regarding 
their conversation is that Sir 
Garnet “spoke to me of the sortie 
made by Alison from Alexandria, 
saying he disapproved of it.” As 
Sir Garnet had previously tele- 
graphed to Sir Archibald to keep 
Arabi constantly alarmed, we are 
not surprised that the entry in 
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Hamley’s diary should cause Ool- 
onel Maurice some difficulty. Ac- 
cordingly he “thinks” that the 
remark must have originated with 
Hamley himself, and that Wolseley 
merely gave a general assent to 
avoid discussion ; and he constructs 
a neat little theory in support of 
this idea. We must prefer Ham- 
ley’s words to Colonel Maurice’s 
‘‘thoughts.” The only possible 
explanation is, that it was an in- 
stance of the double-dealing to 
which Sir Edward was subjected 
all through the campaign. 
Hamley reached Alexandria on 
the 15th August, some hours be- 
fore Sir Garnet Wolseley, and on 
the following day he had an in- 
terview with the Commander-in- 
Chief. ‘I asked,” writes Ham- 
ley, “if he would allow me to 
make a suggestion about an attack 
on the enemy. He said promptly, 
‘Yes, and I hope you will always 
do so whenever you see occasion.’ ” 
Both Colonel Maurice and Sir 
William Butler endeavour to show 
that Hamley made himself objec- 
tionably officious in seeking to 
obtrude his views on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. If he did ven- 
ture upon suggestions, he did so 
upon Sir Garnet’s distinct invita- 
tion, if words mean anything. If 
Hamley was under a misapprehen- 
sion as to this, Lord Wolseley alone 
can correct his statement. With 
regard to the conversation which 
took place in the same interview 
regarding an advance between 
Lake Aboukir and Edkou on Kafr- 
ed-Dowar, which Hamley recom- 
mended, it must be remembered 
that Hamley was all the while 
being kept in complete ignorance 
of the plan of campaign, and that 
in discussing the matter Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was simply playing with 
him,—a position not altogether 
creditable to the OCommander-in- 
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Chief. The Wolseleyan school of 
militaires have much to say about 
‘cultivating the intelligence of 
the soldier ;” “do not treat him 
as a mere machine;” “let him 
understand what he is doing,” 
&c., &c. ; but it would appear that 
the confidence reposed in Tommy 
Atkins is not to be extended to 
Generals of Division. In the 
Egyptian campaign it was sought 
to treat Sir Edward Hamley as a 
mere machine, to ignore him, to 
mislead him, and wherever possible 
to place him in a false position. 
We very soon come upon another 
illustration of this peculiarity on 
the part of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and we must quote from 
Hamley’s diary an account of the 
interview he had with Sir Garnet on 
board the Salamis on 19th August, 
on the eve of the latter’s sailing 
for Port Said and the Canal :— 


“He led me to believe that I was 
to co-operate from Ramleh in a com- 
bined attack on the Egyptian position, 
Sir G. Wolseley with the rest of the 
troops advancing from Aboukir Bay 
on the strip of land between the Lakes 
Aboukir and Edkou. I observed, al- 
luding to our conversation on the 
15th, that I expected he might choose 
this point to advance from, and men- 
tioned the order in which in that case 
I should advance, so as to give him 
a hand, . - which he approved. 
He then instructed me to make de- 
monstrations this evening and Sun- 
day, to induce the enemy to expect I 
should attack him. I was warned not 
to be surprised if I should hear firing 
at Aboukir on Saturday evening.” 


All is fair in war as in love, and 
this in military parlance may be 
called strategical language, but in 
civil life it would be less charitably 
designated. It was quite legiti- 
mate to put a newspaper corre- 
spondent on a false scent, as the 
truth must have leaked out in 
Alexandria through his telegraph- 
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ing to his journal, but to mislead a 
General of Division was quite a 
different matter, And the device 
was so petty that one cannot con- 
jecture what Sir Garnet expected 
to gain by it, except to indicate 
his distrust in Hamley, or to ad- 
minister a snub that was as un- 
gracious as it was uncalled for; 
for sealed letters to be opened next 
morning giving Sir Garnet’s true 
destination were handed to Ham- 
ley before he left the vessel. Sir 
William Butler, whose sense of 
humour must really be very pecu- 
liar, chuckles over Hamley’s feel- 
ings when he awoke to the decep- 
tion that had been practised upon 
him. ‘We can easily believe,” 
says Sir William, “ that when 
General Hamley awoke next 
morning to find that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had never intended at- 
tempting the landing in Aboukir 
Bay —that he had gone off to 
Ismailia, and that he, Hamley, was 
to remain at Alexandria to await 
a later development of events, his 
‘annoyance’ became ‘extreme.’ ” 
The sealed letters were two in 
number, one a short note from 
Sir John Adye, “impressing the 
importance of silence, and of keep- 
ing the enemy amused as long as 
possible.” Sir Garnet’s letter was 
more full, explaining his plans, the 
necessity for secrecy, and instruct- 
ing Hamley to keep Arabi occu- 
pied with demonstrations and shell- 
ing. Hamley, Sir Garnet’s letter 
said, was to be brought to the front 
as soon as possible, as every man 
would be wanted if Arabi was to 
make a stand near Tel-el-Kebir. 
According to the Official History, 
the letter contained the words 
“Tell no man.” This was all very 
well, but it affords no explanation 
of the reason why the Commander- 
in-Chief should have wilfully de- 
ceived his General of Division by 
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telling him an exactly opposite 
story only twelve hours before ; 
and Hamley must indeed have 
had the temper of an angel if he 
did not resent treatment that must 
seem so insulting to any impartial 
mind. 

Upon this Alexandrian episode 
Sir Edward Hamley’s enemies have 
founded a very grave charge. Al- 
though the accusation, so far as 
we are aware, has not yet found 
its way into print, yet we are 
informed that Colonel Maurice al- 
leges that Hamley divulged Sir 
Garnet’s plans prematurely, and 
thus imperilled the chances of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s success, The 
absurdity of such an insinuation 
carries with it its own contradic- 
tion. Let us look at the real cir- 
cumstances of the incident. Sir 
Garnet’s letter was opened at the 
proper time by Colonel Twynam, 
his A.A.G., and handed to him. 
Considering with how little confi- 
dence Hamley had been treated, 
it is not surprising that he should 
have chosen to have the letter 
opened in the presence of his staff, 
and by a third person. Had he 
not taken this precaution, we 
should doubtless be told now that 
he broke the seals as soon as he 
went ashore, and blazed abroad 
Sir Garnet’s rea] destination be- 
fore the Commander - in - Chief's 
transports were well out of the 
harbour. The malign imagination 
that is capable of suggesting the 
one idea is quite equal to conceiv- 
ing the other. We think it is 
very likely that Sir Edward may 
have expressed his indignation in 
the presence of his staff at the 
deception which had been prac- 
tised upon him. What General 
Officer, under similar provocation, 
would have had the self-control to 
remain silent under such circum- 
stances, especially when his audi- 
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ence was bound to confidence? The 
assumption that it was through 
Hamley’s remarks on that occa- 
sion that the news of Sir Gar- 
net’s making for Port Said and 
the Canal became known in Alex- 
andria, if at all tenable, would re- 
flect more heavily upon Colonel 
Twynam or the rest of the staff 
than even upon Hamley himself. 
But from the moment that Wolse- 
ley passed Aboukir Bay without 
landing, there could be no doubt 
as to his plans; and considering 
how closely his movements were 
watched by the Egyptians, and 
with what incredible swiftness 
news travels in the East, it is 
more than probable that half 
Alexandria knew Sir Garnet’s 
real destination almost as soon 
as Hamley himself. The charge 
is so frivolous—we might say 
malicious —that though it has 
been put in currency, we shall 
be surprised if any one is found 
with the courage to back it up 
in print. 

A curious feature in the situa- 
tion was that Hamley’s brigadier, 
Sir Archibald Alison, as the author 
of the plan of campaign which 
Wolseley was carrying out, must 
have known all the while what 
the Commander - in -Chief’s real 
intentions were, and yet felt him- 
self precluded from giving a single 
iota of information to his immedi- 
ate chief. Although the two seem 
to have worked together in perfect 
harmony throughout the campaign, 
Alison never betrayed to Ham- 
ley the fact that he had drawn out 
the lines upon which the operations 
were being conducted—a fact also 
which seems to have escaped Colo- 
nel Maurice in the course of those 
very elaborate researches for his 
Official History about which he 
tells us so much in his ‘ United 
Service Magazine’ articles, 
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So Hamley with his brigadiers, 
Sir Archibald Alison and Sir 
Evelyn Wood, remained at Alex- 
andria, keeping the rebels in play 
by reconnaissances and demonstra- 
tions, and doing good work mean- 
while in strengthening the fortifi- 
cations of the city until Sir Garnet 
had safely arrived at Ismailia. The 
Official History states that: “Sir 
Edward, who was not in the secret 
as to the operations that were 
really intended, was not a little 
incommoded in his plans by the 
fact that . . . no field-artillery 
was left to him; but after having 
clearly pointed out his weakness 
in this respect, he did his best to 
compensate the defect by his gen- 
eral arrangements.” It was not 
until the 28th August that Ham- 
ley received instructions to come 
on to the front with Alison and 
the Highland Brigade, leaving 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s brigade to 
garrison Ramleh. Ismailia was 
reached on lst September. ‘“ The 
naval officer on duty in the Lusi- 
tania went on shore to report our 
arrival to the Admiral,” writes 
Hamley. “On returning he said 
he had seen Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and had told him of the arrival of 
the brigade and myself, . . . who 
had replied, ‘Give my love to 
him.’” It is hardly necessary to 
say that Sir William Butler falls 
into an ecstasy of rapture over this 
evidence of “all friendliness” ; but 
read in the light of subsequent 
events, the message leaves a sinis- 
ter impression. One is forcibly 
reminded of the story of the old 
Roman centurion of the Sabine 
wars, and tempted to exclaim, 
“Thy friends, Siccius Dentatus, 
thy friends!” 

Sir William Butler makes a 
desperate effort to show that dur- 
ing the delay at Ismailia, Sir Ed- 
ward had again endeavoured to 





interfere with the Commander-in- 
Chief, and to prove his case he 
does not scruple to garble passages 
from Hamley’s diary. Here are 
the entries, with Sir William 
Butler’s comments, of the justice 
of which our readers may judge 
for themselves :— 


“3d Sept.—On shore at 8 a.m. to Sir 
G. Wolseley’s quarters: he was not 
yet visible, and sent out to ask me to 
remain to breakfast. As I could not 
have talked to him on business at 
table, I sent word to him that I would 
return after breakfast, and went back 
to the ship.” 


On this Sir William Butler re- 
marks :— 


‘Clearly there was no conciliating 
this General, no soothing him into a 
more gracious realisation of anything 
approaching the position he occupied 
in the expedition. He can see only 
himself in all the toil and thought of 
this enterprise. He moves through 
it conscious only of one personality— 
his own. Most men would have 
learned a lesson from his unasked sug- 
gestion of a few days earlier ; but the 
loftiness of the pinnacle upon which 
he has placed himself cannot be 
reached by lesson or rebuff.” 


Most people will think this a 
very large gloss upon a very small 
text ; and we quote it as a speci- 
men of the style of writing which 
is being employed in the attempt 
to run Hamley down. In fact, 
Hamley’s business with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was very simple ; 
but let him speak for himself: 
“ After breakfast I saw him, and 
explained to him the situation at 
Alexandria, showing him a sketch- 
map with the works as they now 
existed.” Coming direct from 
Alexandria, it was no more than 
his plain duty to inform the Com- 
mander-in-Chief about the posi- 
tion there. All the suggestions 
made by Hamley at Ismailia were 
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connected with his own division, 
nor can we think that a responsible 
General is presuming overmuch if 
he makes representations even to 
the Commander-in-Chief upon any 
point of detail that he deems 
likely to affect the efficiency of the 
men under his immediate com- 
mand. And in fact Hamley had 
cause to complain. Sir Garnet 
seems to have treated the Second 
Division from first to last as if it 
had been designed to form a re- 
serve and not to take an active part 
in the attack. ‘A force composed 
of miscellaneous troops and inade- 
quate transport” was allotted to 
Hamley for the march to Kassas- 
sin. He was to have had a second 
brigade made up of his own divi- 
sional Rifle battalion and the Ma- 
rines. Then the Marines were to be 
transferred to the First Division, 
and he was to get Macpherson and 
the Indian Contingent, with which 
he would have been well content ; 
and finally, he was to be stripped 
not merely of the Indian Contin- 
gent, but of his own divisional 
battalion. Was there ever General 
in existence who would not have 
grumbled at seeing his command 
thus made such a convenience of 
and its efficiency thus impaired ? 
On the arrival of the force at 
Kassassin there was decided fric- 
tion between Wolseley and Ham- 
ley, and the latter was compelled 
to remonstrate at the wholesale 
way in which his division was 
being stripped. Nor was he going 
beyond his rights in doing so. 
The services of a division were 
being expected of his command, 
and here he found that the inten- 
tion evidently was to reduce his 
force to a single brigade. Who 
can say that Hamley was not 
justified in speaking out, even to 
the Commander-in-Chief, when he 
found his division thus denuded ? 
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We extract from his diary the 
following report of a portion of 
the conversation he had with the 
Commander-in-Chief at Kassassin, 
which will serve to exculpate 
Hamley from the charge of undue 
assumption in pressing the state 
of his command upon Sir Garnet 
Wolseley :— 


“TI observed that my divisional 
artillery had not yet joined me. He 
said the divisional artillery was to be 
separate from the Division, massed 
with the rest under the brigadier. I 
then inquired when my divisional 
battalion would join me. He re- 
plied that the exigencies of the ser- 
vice required that it should act with 
the First Division. I represented that 
I was being deprived of everything 
except a single brigade—to which he 
replied again that the exigencies of 
the service required it, and went into 
his tent.” 


Hamley next sought the Chief 
of the Staff, and represented to 
him how great an injury would be 
done both to himself and the bri- 
gadier by leaving him with only 
a single brigade. These remon- 
strances induced Sir John Adye 
to consult the Commander-in-Chief ; 
but he speedily returned with the 
not very courteous answer, “ Wolse- 
ley says he has made his arrange- 
ments, and won’t alter them.” 
Hamley met this curt reply with 
sufficient dignity :— 


“T renewed my remonstrances, said 
that I held the Queen’s commission 
to command the Second Division—that 
I did not understand how my troops, 
in my presence, could act under any 
orders but mine, and that it would 
be supposed that there must be some 
reason for thus stripping me while 
the commander of the First Division 
retained a proper command.” | 

“Sir J. Adye then explained,” Ham- 
ley goes on to say, “the part of the 
plan of attack relating to the infan- 
try—that the Highland Brigade was 
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to be followed by the Guards, and 
Graham’s Brigade by the two divis- 
ional battalions (3/60th and 46th). I 
represented that from the position of 
the Guards’ Brigade, placed in rear of 
the Highland, while it belonged to the 
First Division, and was not under 
my orders, it would be too far off to 
receive orders from its own com- 
mander. Adye observed that there 
was a reason (which he did not men- 
tion) for placing the Guards there. 
I then pointed out what a grave tacti- 
cal error it would be not to have the 
supporting brigade in each case under 
the orders of the general who com- 
manded the attacking brigade. Adye 
asked, ‘What would you propose ?’ 
I answered, ‘ Reverse the positions of 
the two brigades acting in support, 
and then each Division will be entire, 
under the orders of one general.’ 
There had never been any mention 
or hint on the part of Sir G. W. or 
Sir J. A. of placing the Guards under 
my orders—on the contrary, it had 
been assumed that I was to have 
only one brigade; and as General 
Willis could not command the Guards 
while thus separated from him, they 
would appear to have been meant to 
be independent (a most serious blun- 
der), and to render them so, I was to 
have been deprived of my divisional 
battalion.” 


Sir William Butler makes a 
feeble attempt to excite com- 
passion for Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
who, amid “the strain and stress” 
of the eve of a battle and “the ex- 
ceptionally trying nature of life in 
the Egyptian desert in August and 
early September,” had thus to 
wrestle with a refractory and 
pertinacious General, and thinks 
there will be little hesitation in 
awarding to Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
in his relations to Sir Edward 
Hamley at this time, “a very large 
measure of the angelic virtues.” 
We make no such claim for Ham- 
ley ; but he would have been either 
more or less than human if he had 
stood silently by and seen his com- 





mand reduced to impotence without 
lodging a protest. Let the reader 
compare the extracts from Ham- 
ley’s diary as given by Mr Shand 
with the Official History and with 
Colonel Maurice and Sir William 
Butler’s articles, and evade the 
conclusion, if he can, that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley deliberately in- 
tended that the Second Division 
should take “‘a back seat” at the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and that 
his calculations were upset only 
by the bravery and dash of Alison 
and the Highland Brigade. In 
the end, however, reflection con- 
vinced the Commander - in - Chief 
that he was going too far, and 
after a consultation with Sir John 
Adye a note was written to Ham- 
ley saying that arrangements 
would be made for giving him 
another brigade in support of 
Alison’s Highlanders. To all ap- 
pearances this concession was 
granted as a piece of justice that 
could not have been denied. 

On the early morning of the 12th 
September, all the Generals met 
the Commander-in-Chief at Ninth 
Hill, and Sir Garnet told them 
that he intended to leave the 
camp that night and attack the 
enemy’s works before daybreak. 
A plan of the battle was handed 
to each of the Generals, and Gen- 
eral Willis and Hamley received 
verbal instructions to form line of 
half-battalion columns, and attack 
immediately they reached the 
works. Sir Garnet also told 
Hamley that if, after the front 
line had been penetrated, he found 
the enemy’s camp defended, he 
was not to attack it until the First 
Division had worked round on its 
flank. Before leaving the ground 
Sir Garnet alluded to the con- 
cession of the additional brigade, 
and said aloud, “‘I have changed 
my plan to please General Ham- 
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ley ;’” ‘to which I replied that I 
felt greatly obliged to him for 
having done so.” 

At this point we come upon 
another of those dark accusations 
which Hamley’s enemies hold out 
the threat of publishing, with the 
view of stifling further discussion 
of his case. Itis to the effect that 
Sir Edward Hamley, on receiving 
the plan of battle, openly stigma- 
tised it as an impossible operation, 
and refused to carry out the orders 
issued when asked for them by 
Colonel Twynam, his Assistant- 
Adjutant-General, declaring that 
it was the business of the Head- 
quarters Staff; and that, unable 
to get any satisfaction from him, 
Colonel Twynam made the neces- 
sary orders in conjunction with 
General Dormer. 

Let us examine this charge some- 
what closely, and it will, we think, 
be found to rest upon very slender 
foundations. We have no doubt 
that members of Hamley’s staff 
have been applied to for materials 
of impeachment. We are quite 
prepared to hear that Sir Edward 
Hamley frankly, if not forcibly, 
criticised the order of battle; but 
we have the statements of officers 
who must have been present on 
the occasion, and who testify that 
they never heard Hamley cavil 
with the orders. This, however, 
merely goes to prove a negative, 
but such a statement should not 
have been put in circulation unless 
duly vouched for by names; and 
if it ever finds its way into print, 
we shall be glad to learn on whose 
authority it has been originated. 
Lord Wolseley’s followers have al- 
ways claimed for him the privileges 
of a “Blessed Glendoveer,” and 
not a little of their rancour against 
Hamley seems to arise from the 
fact that he would not bring him- 
self to accept the cult. 
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With regard to the charge that 
Hamley refused to carry out his 
orders, the evidence that he did 
carry them out is so overpowering 
that we are astonished so frivol- 
ous an allegation should ever have 
been hinted at. Colonel Maurice’s 
immaculate ‘Official History,” Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s own letters and 
despatches, every newspaper cor- 
respondent’s account of the night- 
march and battle, show that Sir 
Edward did himself command the 
Second Division, and did carry out 
what orders he had received. It is 
not difficult to understand why it 
should be convenient to make out 
that Hamley had refused to carry 
out Wolseley’s instructions. From 
an early period in the march, even 
before the start from Ismailia, the 
Headquarters Staff had been in- 
terfering with the details of Ham- 
ley’s division on its own account, 
and without reference to him as 
the officer commanding. At Kas- 
sassin on the 12th, we find Ham- 
ley writing in his diary as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Either to-day or on the 11th, the 
chief of the staff had addressed to me 
a question, whether my two squadrons 
of cavalry were not distributed at that 
time in such and such localities? To 
which I responded that I supposed 
them to be so, but could not say 
whether they were or not, as any 
orders they might have received had 
not been transmitted through me.” 


We hear much of Hamley’s in- 
fringement of military convention- 
alities ; but to interfere with the 
details of a command without refer- 
ence to the responsible General or 
his staff was surely tothrow military 
etiquette to the winds altogether. 
But the worst has to be told. 
After reaching Kassassin, Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley took to communi- 
cating directly with Hamley’s 
brigadiers without reference to 
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the General himself. Upon this 
subject Colonel Maurice is injudi- 
ciously explicit. He fails to see 
the invidious light in which his 
revelations place the Commander- 
in-Chief :— 

“Before the battle Lord Wolseley 
had already discovered that Sir 
Edward Hamley had completely lost 
touch of the practical working of 
large bodies of men. . . . He could 
not have given or understood the 
mechanical orders necessary for the 
arrangements of men. . . . So little 
did Lord Wolseley trust his capacity 
for such an operation (a night-march), 
that his original intention had been 
to leave him behind in command of 
the camp at Kassassin. . . . Certainly, 
if ever divisional General was tied up 
in swaddling-clothes and nursed across 
a march, that General was Sir Edward 
during the night-march.” 


If Sir Garnet Wolseley had 
honestly formed this idea of Ham- 
ley’s military incapacity, his duty 
was clear. He should either have 
left him behind at Kassassin, as 
Colonel Maurice says he had orig- 
inally intended to do, or, better 
still, he should have formally sup- 
erseded him in his command before 
the night-march began. In the 
latter case an inquiry would have 
sifted the justice of the case, and 
if Sir Garnet had shown that he 
was right, the whole country would 
have applauded his firmness and 
resolution. But Sir Garnet knew 
better than to take such a heroic 
step. The less dignified course of 
dealing with Hamley in a hole-and- 
corner fashion was in every way 
much more safe and expedient, and 
anattempt was accordingly made to 
treat Hamley’s command as merely 
a nominal one, and to bring his 
brigadiers immediately under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Colonel Maurice unctuously ob- 
serves that this arrangement was 
made “only” from “a kindly wish 





not to injure Sir Edward’s amowr 
propre”; but if Sir Edward was 
the incapable leader the Wolseley- 
ans now seek to make him out to 
be, Sir Garnet, as Commander-in- 
Chief, had no right to risk the 
safety of a division by leaving him 
even in nominal command. ‘Tothe 
officers and men of the division, 
who knew nothing of the intrigues 
that were going on at headquarters, 
Sir Edward Hamley was their re- 
sponsible commander; it was he 
whom they had to follow, to him 
they were responsible, and it was 
to his guidance that they trusted 
for the success of the division in 
the coming engagement. Such a 
consideration as this suffices by 
itself to ensure condemnation for 
the course the Commander-in-Chief 
followed. 

Lord Wolseley is to be the new 
head of the British army, and his 
example is likely to be followed 
as a precedent by Commanders-in- 
Chief in the field. Is he prepared 
to alter our military discipline and 
tradition, so that for dislike or 
pique, or any other conceivable 
reason, a Commander-in-Chief can 
thrust aside the responsible divi- 
sional Generals and put the whole 
power into the hands of their 
brigadiers, leaving the General to 
bear the brunt of whatever blame 
there may be to bear? Suppose 
the Second Division had been re- 
pulsed or cut to pieces by Arabi, 
upon whom was the responsibility 
to rest, who would have been made 
the scape-goat? Hamley, whom 
Wolseley affected to treat as a 
nominal commander, or his briga- 
diers, to whom the Commander-in- 
Chief had committed the real re- 
sponsibility? The question hardly 
requires an answer. Had disaster 
unhappily occurred to the Second 
Division, Hamley’s “nominal” com- 
mand would have speedily been 
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changed into actual responsibility. 
A practice so subversive of all dis- 
cipline, so alien to our best military 
traditions, must be looked at with 
grave reprehension. We can only 
compare it with the course followed 
by the first French Republic dur- 
ing the Terror, when the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety sent civil 
commissioners to control its gen- 
erals in the field, the former having 
all the power, the latter bearing 
all the responsibility. The ques- 
tion is a very serious one, and 
worthy of the attention of Colonel 
Maurice in his next article. 

Had Sir Archibald Alison been 
other than the perfect gentleman 
and true soldier all men know him 
to be, this divided responsibility 
in the Second Division must have 
resulted in the Wolseley-Hamley 
controversy assuming an entirely 
new form—one which must have 
necessarily led to an inquiry by 
the military courts. But the good 
feeling and perfect confidence that 
subsisted between Sir Edward 
and Sir Archibald happily ob- 
viated any friction. All avail- 
able evidence shows that the two 
worked together in perfect har- 
mony, and that Hamley, having 
complete reliance on Sir Archi- 
bald, never interfered with his 
command of the Highland Bri- 
gade, and that he consulted Alison 
about every detail of importance. 
The result was that, in spite of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s arrange- 
ments, Hamley remained the ef- 
ficient commander of the Second 
Division. If Sir Garnet provided 
the “ swaddling-clothes” Sir Archi- 
bald certainly did not fit them 
on to his General, and Sir Ed- 
ward remained for the time happily 
unconscious of the intrigues that 
were being directed against him. 
We cannot characterise too strong- 
ly the policy that postponed 
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these revelations until after Sir 
Edward’s death. Had Colonel 
Maurice spoken out while he was 
still alive, we can readily imagine 
what the consequences would have 
been; but it is a much more 
simple matter to throw obloquy 
on a dead man than to enter into 
debate with a living one. 


Colonel Maurice endeavours to . 


make much of the fact that Ham- 
ley fell into an error in advising 
the Commander-in-Chief as to the 
hour for commencing the night- 
march. The matter is not of much 
consequence ; but it may be con- 
sidered as an illustration of the 
unfair quibbling of which Colonel 
Maurice’s articles are mainly made 
up. After the alarm on the night 
of the 12th, caused by a stampede 
of horses, Wolseley and Hamley 
met, and after the former had 
given the General some final in- 
structions — query, Were these 
* nominal ” ?— “asked me,” says 
Hamley, “at what hour I thought 
the division ought to begin its 
march, supposing the enemy’s lines 
to be five and a half miles distant 
and daybreak about five o’clock, 
allowing, he said, for ‘possible 
égarements.’ I suggested a little 
after half-past one, to which he 
assented.” “If, therefore, even 
in his question,” said Colonel 
Maurice, ‘‘ Lord Wolseley had not 
allowed for Sir Edward’s inexperi- 
ence in such matters, we should 
have been an hour late, and the 
whole attack must have failed. 
We should have arrived at six 
o'clock, in broad daylight.” Note 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley himself 
put his question incorrectly. The 
distance was not five and a half 
miles but 3 miles 1380 yards. 
Hamley knew this as well as Wol- 
seley. He also knew that the hour 
of march was fixed at half-past one. 
Taking nonotice of the Commander- 
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in-Chief’s slip, Hamley returned a 
correct answer ; but in his hurried- 
ly written ‘Nineteenth Century’ 
article he again repeats Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley’s mistake. Colonel 
Maurice charges Mr Shand with 
imagining that because ‘ Lord 
Wolseley as a matter of kindly 
courtesy asked Sir Edward at 
. what hour he thought the march 
ought to begin, therefore Sir Ed- 
ward was allowed to fix the hour 
of the march.” Mr Shand makes 
no such claim, neither does Sir 
Edward Hamley. All we have to 
ask is—Is this honest criticism ? 

With regard to the night-march 
on Tel-el-Kebir, Colonel Maurice’s 
Official History is at direct vari- 
ance with Colonel Maurice’s indict- 
ment of Hamley in the ‘ United 
Service Magazine.’ In the latter 
he is represented as a mere cipher 
in his division, as a General in 
“ swaddling - clothes,” who issued 
only two orders, both irrelevant, 
during the whole march. A few 
detached passages from the ac- 
count of the night-march in the 
Official History will be sufficient 
to remove the impression that 
Colonel Maurice now so sedul- 
ously seeks to establish regarding 
Sir Edward’s position in his divi- 
sion, ¢.g.— 


“Sir A. Alison had received orders 
from Sir E. Hamley to form his bri- 
gade in the order in which it was to 
attack. . . . Sir A. Alison had clearly 
understood Lord Wolseley’s wish 
that each battalion should attack 
in two lines... . With Sir E. Ham- 
ley’s full approval each battalion was 
formed in two lines. . . . Sir E. Ham- 
ley had given orders during the night 
that the men should take ample room. 
This had tended to close up at inter- 
vals. Sir E. Hamley, who was be- 
tween these two lines, realising a 
necessity which was sure to immedi- 
ately arise, checked the advance of the 
rear companies of the Gordon and 
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Cameron Highlanders, and formed 
them into a support.” 


During this silent night-advance 
a singular incident occurred, highly 
characteristic of the perfect dis- 
cipline of the men of the High- 
land Brigade. Those on the flanks 
of the brigade had come to step out 
quicker than those in the centre, 
so that the men, still keeping the 
touch, swung round inwards until 
both flanks actually met face to 
face. The situation was an awk- 
ward one, but the brigadier or- 
dered the word to halt to be passed 
in a whisper up the ranks, and in 
a few minutes all was still. He 
then personally placed two files in 
the centre, exactly opposite the 
point they were to advance on, 
and a whisper was again passed 
up for the whole to fall back, 
keeping the touch inwards on the 
two centre files. This was done 
in perfect order and silence, and 
the advance was then resumed. 

Colonel Maurice also misrepre- 
sents Mr Shand as claiming for 
Hamley the credit of having 
directed the night- march. An 
unfair construction has been put 
on Mr Shand’s words, which are: 
“ But as for Hamley himself, to 
whom fell the chief share in direct- 
ing the extremely difficult opera- 
tion of the night-march, who rode 
at the head of his columns, and 
made his way into the works with 
the leading stormers,” &c. If the 
whole chapter in which these words 
occur be taken in connection with 
them, Mr Shand’s meaning will be 
quite apparent. His words do not 
claim for Hamley the organisation 
of the night - march, which, of 
course, was the business of the 
Commander-in-Chief ; but the duty 
of carrying out the operations fell 
upon the Generals of Division. 
What we understand Mr Shand 
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to mean is, that Sir Edward and 
the Highland Brigade, piloted by 
Rawson, led the night-march, and 
thus directed the course of the 
other sections of the force. 

Neither by Hamley nor by any 
one else were many orders issued 
during the night-march, which 
necessarily had to be carried out 
as noiselessly as possible. But the 
above sufliciently contradicts Col- 
onel Maurice’s Magazine account, 
that Hamley only issued two 
orders, both of which he ridicules. 
Which are we to believe— Colonel 
Maurice the Official Historian, or 
Colonel Maurice the Magazine 
writer? If he has told the truth 
in his Magazine article, why should 
it not have been told in his Off- 
cial History? Perhaps, like Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, he had “a kindly 
wish not to injure Sir Edward’s 
amour propre.” The balance of 
honour, however, inclines towards 
the side of offending a man’s sus- 
ceptibilities when alive rather than 
reviling his memory when he is 
dead. 

The Official History states that 
it was about “ five minutes to five 
when it became evident that the 
Highland Brigade was nearing the 
parapet ” of Tel-el-Kebir. Colonel 
Heriot Maitland, who was with 
the brigade, gives 4.40 as the 
time when the Highlanders came 
under the enemy’s fire, at a dis- 
tance of 300 yards from the lines 
of entrenchment. The pace was 
only slightly increased until the 
brigade had covered about half 
the distance, when, as Colonel 
Maitland says, “the charge was 
sounded, and the men, fixing bay- 
onets and giving a wild sort of 
howl, not a cheer, charged the 
works without firing a shot.” All 
the evidence that we have been 
able to collect agrees in describing 
the dash made by the Highlanders 
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upon the works as instantaneous, 
and that they were actually storm- 
ing the lines nearly five minutes be- 
fore the time when the Official His- 
tory describes them “as nearing 
the parapet.” As the brigade had 
marched in the order in which it 
was to attack, there was no time 
lost in forming, as was the case 
with the other division. 
When the attack began, Sir 
Edward and his staff were in the 
centre of the Highland Brigade, 
and he had halted the portion of the 
second line nearest to him, with a 
view to keeping it as a support. 
The ditch into which the Highland- 
ers had at once leapt was about six 
feet deep, with a rampart command- 
ing, up which they speedily swarmed 
under a heavy fire. For an instant 
the enemy’s fire caused the High- 
landers to recoil. 


“The fire was so severe,” says the 
Official History, “and the defenders 
held so resolutely to their ground, 
that even of the two centre regiments, 
the Gordon and Cameron, though 
some groups were able very soon to 
establish a footing within the works, 
others on the left were driven back 
from the parapet, so much so that 
Sir A. Alison himself, who had crossed 
to lead the advance, was by sheer 
weight of numbers forced back over 
the parapet again. Crossing again, 
he had his horse shot just as he had 
dismounted in order to lead the men, 
and in joining the advancing troops 
was very nearly cut off by a party of 
Egyptians falling back from one of 
the works. Even of those who held 
their own on the further side of the 
parapet, large numbers, exposed to 
the enemy’s fire on three sides, began 
to give way. They turned about 
again, however, on receiving from 
Sir E. Hamley the word of command, 
‘Right about turn.’ Sir E. Hamley 
had prepared for this very event by 
retaining in hand and in close forma- 
tion part of the second line of both 
regiments. He now, bringing for- 
ward this new support, rallied upon 
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them the broken fragments which had 
not been able to make good their 
attack, and led the whole mass to 
the support of those who formed the 
advancing force on the further side 
of the front trench, and from this 
time forward Sir Edward himself led 
the advance. How completely dis- 
persed such an attack becomes from 
the moment when it fairly breaks in 
upon the enemy may be judged by 
this, that a staff officer reports that 
there was a moment when he saw Sir 
A. Alison himself absolutely alone, 
his pistol in the one hand which 
previous campaigns had left him, 
advancing towards a group of the 
enemy, probably the party which 
nearly cut him off.” 


Hamley also pressed the advance 
of his second brigade under Colonel 
Ashburnham by several messengers ; 
but the Highland Brigade had al- 
ready been engaged a quarter of an 
hour before it came up at a run 
and joined in the attack on the 
redoubt. 

Inside the works, Alison, revolver 
in hand, and followed by a few men, 
had run across the open to where 
a large body of the 79th and 75th, 
led by Colonel Leith, were gallantly 
maintaining a hard struggle with 
the enemy. The Egyptians were 
holding stoutly an inner line of 
works which came down at right 
angles on their outer line, and had 
a succession of small redoubts at 
every bend in it. Upon this line 
Alison led an attack, and having 
stormed the redoubt at its end 
next the outer line, proceeded to 
follow it up, clearing the outer line 
as he advanced, and storming the 
redoubts at the angles in succes- 
sion. Arabi’s men fought desper- 
ately. A dozen times Sir Archibald 
Alison joined the stormers when 
they rushed in and bayoneted the 
rebels, Hamley and his staff and 


Sir Archibald with the brigade 
staff were leading throughout the 
whole course of a confused and 
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mixed but desperate fight. All 
this was in the dim grey light of 
morning, when the Generals could 
see only indistinctly what was 
going on around them. 

Hamley’s bravery and coolness 
in action has never been impugned ; 
but it may be well to quote the 
tribute which Sir William Butler, 
no friendly critic, pays to his bear- 
ing in the action :— 


“But now, all at once, the moment, 
the spot, and the man came together ; 
‘the refluent tide of men,’ as it thun- 
dered backward upon the parapet, 
struck full upon a formidable rock of 
human granite, and its eddying surges 
of retrogression, caught in the grasp 
of a powerful personality, were stayed, 
gathered, and finally cast forward 
again into the centre of the enemy’s 
position. When in the light of dawn, 
then just sufficient to reveal to all 
ranks the aspect of the battle-field, 
the tall figure of General Hamley was 
seen on horseback in the press of foot 
combatants, and his deep voice of 
command was heard above the con- 
fusion of the strife, as, seizing the 
broken bits of battle, he threw them 
again upon the enemy—he reached, 
if he did not surpass, the ideal of 
strength and efficiency he had so 
often, in his mental appraisement of 
self, previously attained.” 


Certainly, if Hamley marched 
across the desert in ‘‘ swaddling- 
clothes,” he had divested himself 
of them before the battle began. 

At last they reached a redoubt 
on the top of the hill overlooking 
Arabi’s camp, which lay stretched 
out at the bottom of it, and they 
could see his retreating troops 
busy getting out the railway- 
trains to escape. At this point 
a horse battery came up on the 
left —the only support the first 
line received that day. Though 
they had little more than 300 or 
400 men of the Gordon and Cam 
eron Highlanders, the Generals de- 
termined to rush the camp. This 
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they succeeded in doing without 
meeting organised resistance, and 
dashed on to the railway-station, 
securing a number of railway- 
trains, Arabi’s immense commis- 
sariat stores, and thousands of 
camels, By the time they reached 
the railway-station the battle was 
won. Arabi’s troops were com- 
pletely scattered, and were flying 
in all directions, and there was no 
organised force in front of our 
troops. Then, and not till then, 
was it that the cavalry came up 
and joined in the pursuit. 

The Official History is very un- 
certain as to the time of the ar- 
rival of General Graham’s brigade, 
which was the next to come up 
to the works. The writer of the 
Official History considered that 
Graham’s brigade was some 800 or 
900 yards from the parapet when 
the heavy fire opened upon the 
charging Highlandmen; that its 
attack was still further retarded by 
having to be thrown into attack 
formation ; and that it carried the 
first line of works with a rush 
“about the time the Highlanders 
were beginning to push on to the 
interior intrenchments.” Good 
evidence, on the other hand, goes 
to show that General Graham’s 
brigade was about 1200 yards be- 
hind the Highland Brigade, and 
that it was broad daylight before it 
delivered its attack. There is ab- 
solutely no foundation for Colonel 
Maurice’s Magazine statement that 
the fugitives from the Egyptian 
force routed by Graham rolled 
back the resistance which the 
rebels were offering to Hamley. 
The Second Division had already 
done the heavier part of the work 
before Graham’s attack could 
have had the slightest influence 
upon its success. In his Official 
History Colonel Maurice says: 
“The history of the seizure of the 
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works for the first ten minutes to 
a quarter of an hour of the fight” 
—a very moderate computation— 
“is the history of the advance of 
the Highland Brigade.” In his 
Magazine articles he seeks to mini- 
mise that admission by showing 
from the operations at Magenta 
and Koniggratz that the fortune of 
the day is often decided by the 
latest comer. But no one knows 
better than Colonel Maurice that 
there is not the shadow of a 
parallel between Tel-el-Kebir and 
these battles, whose great names 
are simply dragged in to throw 
dust in the eyes of the reader. The 
Second Division had already made 
its victory secure while General 
Graham’s men were still struggling 
with the enemy inside the parapet. 

Thus the Second Division had 
done its work. It had stormed 
what was admitted by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to be the strongest 
part of the works, it had routed 
all opposition, it had captured 
Arabi’s camp, had seized his com- 
missariat and transport, with no 
assistance save from the late ar- 
rival of Brancker’s battery, and 
had occupied the railway-station, 
thus cutting off the retreat of the 
rebels by train. It is with no de- 
sire to decry the gallant conduct 
of the other troops engaged that 
we say that no other section of 
the forces could point to such re- 
sults as General Hamley’s Division 
achieved, If these did not consti- 
tute the essentials of a victory, we 
should much like to know wherein 
the essentials of a victory do con- 
sist. 

We now come to the painful 
incident of the meeting on the 
bridge, which Hamley felt he had 
so just reason to complain of. 
Colonel Maurice quite corroborates 
Hamley’s account of the rudeness 
with which he was received. Ali- 
2R 
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son had encountered Wolseley a 
little earlier at the same place, and 
had been very kindly congratulated 
on the behaviour of his brigade. 
It was some time before Hamley 
came up, and it is presumed that 
he had been engaged in drafting 
a report on his Division for the 
Commander-in-Chief. We shall 
allow Colonel Maurice to give his 
own account of this episode :— 


“Lord Wolseley, completely absorb- 
ed in the work of condensing for tele- 
graphic purposes the broad European 
fact of the battle, was writing in 
Colonel Swaine’s pocket-book. He 
knew that all England was waiting 
for that despatch, and that it was 
particularly important to his immedi- 
ate masters, the Cabinet, that they 
should receive the first news. It was 
not a time to discuss individual merit 
in any way, and his one object was to 
describe the general circumstances of 
the action. There was no time to 
hunt about for any one who did not 
come up to report, and whilst he was 
thus absorbed in his work, Sir Edward 
Hamley arrived. Sir Archibald had 
appeared already, and had been con- 
gratulated by Lord Wolseley on the 
work of his brigade. He had been 
asked no questions, for none were 
necessary for the purpose of the 
telegram. Lord Wolseley had been 
right through the lines, and had seen 
all that was necessary for the summary. 
Colonel Swaine, being free, stepped 
forward to meet Sir Edward. Every 
one was in the best of humours— 
“exultant,” as Colonel Swaine puts 
it. No thought of jealousy had 
entered any one’s mind. Lord Wol- 
seley, looking up for a moment in a 
condition of thought which ought to 
be familiar to any one who is in the 
habit of such absorption, without 
thinking who was there, said in an 
absent way, ‘How are you, Hamley?’ 
without stopping his work.” 


This was not the sort of greeting 
that a General whose Division, to 
say the least, had had the largest 
share in winning a brilliant victory 
might have reasonably expected 
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from his Commander-in-Chief. 
Lord Wolseley is blessed with a 
short memory. “ He himself,” 
Colonel Maurice assures us, “has 
wholly forgotten that Sir Edward 
came to him at the bridge at all, 
and can recall none of the circum- 
stances.” Nor does he care to 
refresh his recollection. ‘He has 
never read a line of Mr Shand’s 
book, and never will,” is Colonel 
Maurice’s childish remark ; and we 
think the determination is regret- 
table, in the face of his avowed 
faculty of forgetfulness. General 
Lowe questioned Hamley about 
his share in the battle, and Sir 
Edward “mentioned some of the 
chief incidents in Sir G. Wolseley’s 
hearing.” He also stated the facts 
to Sir John Adye. The only ques- 
tion asked by Wolseley of Sir 
Edward was whether he thought 
his losses were heavy, and Hamley, 
disgusted at such a reception, rode 
away. The telegraphic despatch 
which Wolseley was employed in 
writing on the bridge eulogised 
the attack of the Royal Irish 
Regiment, and completely ignored 
the services of the Second Division. 

Colonel Maurice’s reference to 
the Commander -in-Chief’s ‘“ im- 
mediate masters the Cabinet” is 
not without significance. The 
Gladstone Government was then 
in office, immersed in Irish legisla- 
tion, and already paving the way for 
the “union of hearts” and for Irish 
support in the Commons, which a 
Home Rule Bill was soon to be 
brought forward to cement. Sir 
Garnet well knew how a sole refer- 
ence to the gallantry of an Irish 
regiment would at the time gratify 
his “immediate masters,” only he 
selected the wrong regiment, giving 
to the Royal Irish the credit which 
should have gone to the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers. It is quite evident from 
Colonel Maurice’s articles that Sir 
Garnet saw but little of the battle, 
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and took no trouble to inform him- 
self about the details. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s con- 
duct will appear all the more ex- 
traordinary if it be remembered 
that before the battle he had 
professed his great reliance upon 
the Highland Brigade’s services. 
If we are not mistaken, Sir Gar- 
net gave the brigadier of the 
Highland Brigade to understand 
that he expected it to be inside 
the lines before any one else; and 
soit was. The strongest position in 
the enemy’s works had been suc- 
cessfully carried by the Highland- 
ers, almost before the rest of the 
troops arrived, and Sir Garnet 
could see with his own eyes in 
their occupation of the railway- 
station how gallantly they had 
carried everything before them. 
Colonel Maurice has several very 
lame excuses to offer for Lord 
Wolseley, such as that, “at the 
moment and long afterwards Lord 
Wolseley supposed the First Divi- 
sion to have attacked earlier than 
the left,” &c., &c. Why, then, did 
Lord Wolseley, when he learned 
the truth, never take an oppor- 
tunity of correcting this misappre- 
hension, which has caused so much 
heartburning and bad feeling? 
Credited or crediting himself with 
the success of the victory, and 
flushed with honours, he had a 
golden chance of showing himself 
magnanimous by a hearty recogni- 
tion of the services of his subor- 
dinate generals. The whole matter, 
however, so far as Lord Wolseley 
is concerned, remains a mystery ; 
and the public, we are convinced, 
will not be influenced by any ex- 
planations that do not come direct 
from his lordship himself. 

We need not linger over the 
uninteresting details of the brief 
remainder of the Egyptian cam- 
paign. The injustice in Wolseley’s 
telegram, which Hamley had re- 
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sented, was aggravated by the fact 
that in the despatch which fol- 
lowed it up his name was entirely 
omitted in connection with the 
services of the Second Division, 
and merely mentioned along with 
the other Generals in the formal 
complimentary closing paragraph, 
while the success of the Second 
Division itself was minimised by 
a comparison with other sections 
of the troops that had assuredly 
contributed much less to the vic- 
tory. A third despatch, mostly 
dedicated to General Graham’s ser- 
vices, still ignored Hamley. It was 
little wonder, then, that though he 
gave up endeavouring to obtain 
justice from the Commander-in- 
Chief in Egypt, he sought redress 
from other sources. He sent in a 
“Report” and a “Detailed Re- 
port” on the services of the Se- 
cond Division in the battle to 
the Chief of the Staff, and they 
were promptly suppressed at head- 
quarters. We shall not go into 
the controversy about the claim 
Hamley advanced to have these 
reports transmitted to the War 
Office. Considering the serious 
difference between the two ver- 
sions of the battle, and the rela- 
tions in which the two Generals 
stood to each other, a high-minded 
Commander -in- Chief would cer- 
tainly have felt it incumbent 
upon him to send Sir Edward’s 
reports to the War Office, qualify- 
ing them with an explanation of 
his own position. Had Sir Garnet 
Wolseley done this, the contro- 
versy might have been checked at 
an early stage. Silence is golden; 
but when carried too far it is apt 
to have a brazen appearance. 
Colonel Maurice and other hos- 
tile critics have endeavoured to 
confuse the public as to Hamley’s 
real grievance, by representing 
him as carping and finding fault 
with the whole management of 
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the campaign, and with the posi- 
tion assigned to himself in it. 
It is important to keep in view 
that the only complaint to which 
Hamley gave public utterance re- 
lated to the injustice which the 
Commander-in-Chief had done him 
in ignoring the services of his 
Division. This was the only point 
on which he sought redress, and 
he sought it in vain. Lord 
Wolseley was the only one from 
whom it could have come, and he 
steadily continued to ignore the 
facts which had been put before 
him. The military authorities nat- 
urally felt that they had been 
committed by the Commander-in- 
Chief in Egypt, and it was hopeless 
to expect aught from them. We 
do not say that Hamley always 
acted judiciously in pressing his 
claim for recognition. He rushed 
too precipitately into print in his 
‘Nineteenth Oentury’ article, and 
overlooked services on the part of 
some of his officers which, under cir- 
cumstances of less-haste, he would 
have amply acknowledged. It might 
have been better for him had he 
imitated the reticence of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, to whose personal ex- 
ertions more than those of any one 
else the success at Tel-el-Kebir was 
due, and whose services were kept 
in the background along with those 
of his brigade. Hamley’s article 
and his reports went a long way 
to convince the public that there 
was something wrong; but Lord 
Wolseley was then the hero of the 
hour, and his despatches were re- 
ceived as infallible oracles. It was 
not until the appearance of Mr 
Shand’s volumes that the public 
realised the treatment which Ham- 
ley had received in Egypt, and the 
grave injustice which had been 
done him by the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

And now we have a tale to tell 
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so singular that it will scarcely be 
believed, and so painful to our- 
selves that nothing but an impera- 
tive sense of duty to the dead 
Hamley and his living friends 
would induce us to relate it. When 
Colonel Maurice’s ‘ United Service 
Magazine’ articles completely failed 
to bring about a reversal of public 
opinion upon Hamley’s case, as 
presented by Mr Shand, an attempt 
was next made to tamper with the 
Biographer. By Colonel Maurice’s 
urgent and persistent representa- 
tions, the Biographer was injudi- 
ciously prevailed upon to have two 
meetings with him, the latter of 
which took place in the presence of 
friends. The question of the Duke 
of Cambridge’s successor was pend- 
ing in the balance, and it was felt 
that no time could be lost in ex- 
tricating Lord Wolseley from the 
unenviable position in which he 
had been placed by the publica- 
tion of Mr Shand’s volumes. It 
is somewhat difficult to understand 
how the Biographer could have so 
blindly walked into the trap that 
had been set for him. After 
the insults Colonel Maurice had 
offered to Hamley’s memory in his 
‘United Service Magazine’ articles, 
the Biographer would have acted 
more prudently had he declined to 
hold any intercourse whatever with 
him. Or had he first consulted Sir 
Edward Hamley’s representatives 
—as he was in duty bound to do 
—he would have been furnished 
with the information necessary for 
confuting Colonel Maurice, and 
have avoided compromising both 
himself and the Hamley family. 
Colonel Maurice held out the 
‘most magniloquent threats” of 
what he would do to blast Ham- 
ley’s memory, of the evidence he 
could adduce to show that Hamley 
had not acted as a soldier and a 
gentleman, and of the revelations 
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he would make unless the Biogra- 
pher there and then consented to 
modify the opinions he had ex- 
pressed in his book regarding the 
controverted points between Ham- 
ley and Lord Wolseley. The posi- 
tion was a sufficiently trying one 
for any biographer who wished 
to do justice and at the same 
time safeguard the memory of the 
dead friend who was the subject 
of his memoir. However, Colonel 
Maurice’s bluster prevailed, and 
the outcome of the encounter was 
the following precious document, 
which we have no right to withhold 
from the public. We suppress only, 
out of regard for the gentlemen 
themselves, the names which are 
appended to it as signatories :— 





‘LONDON, 13th August 1895. 


“With reference to the controversy 
which has lately been going on as to 
the Life of the late Sir E. Hamley, 
it is agreed that Mr Shand shall write 
a letter to the ‘Times,’ the draft of 
which has been approved by Colonel 
Maurice. Colonel Maurice shall also 
write a letter to the ‘Times,’ the draft 
of which has been approved by Mr 
Shand. 

“ After these letters have appeared, 
the controversy shall cease entirely, 
and that nothing shall be printed in 
public journals referring to the sub- 
ject, unless other parties reopen it. 

“We, the undersigned, are satisfied 
that Mr Shand has acted in perfect 
good faith, and that he is perfectly 
justified in accepting this compromise 
and agreement. “A. B. 

C. D. 
E. F.” 


Most people will think that the 
Biographer acted precipitately in 
attaching an unnecessary import- 
ance to Colonel Maurice’s threats : 
for our part we feel that he was 
solely animated by a conscientious 
though mistaken desire to serve 
the memory of his dead friend. 
At all events, he had clearly no 
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right to enter into any concessions 
without laying before the Ham- 
ley family whatever statements 
Colonel Maurice had _ brought 
forward affecting Sir Edward’s 
reputation. But what shall we 
say of the cause which requires 
to be bolstered up by such 
unworthy ruses as that to which 
Colonel Maurice resorted in the 
above instance? Can anything 
be more indicative of its weak- 
ness, or of the relentlessness by 
which it is sought to exculpate 
Lord Wolseley by running down 
Hamley? The following are the 
letters exchanged between the 
Biographer and Colonel Maurice 
through the columns of the 
‘Times’ :— 


“THe Late Sir Epwarp HAMLEyY. 


“To the Editor of the ‘ Times.’ 


“Sir,—It is matter of deep regret 
that a book written to preserve the 
memory of an old friend should have 
provoked a controversy which has 
not been wanting in bitterness, and 
which I earnestly desire to see closed. 
The book was written on what I had 
every reason to believe was full in- 
formation, and the proof-sheets were 
read and approved by those who, as 
I had reason to believe, were in full 
possession of the facts, and were en- 
titled to pronounce an authoritative 
opinion on the matters dealt with in 
them. Within the last few days 
documents and facts not hitherto 
accessible have been submitted to 
me, in consultations with common 
friends, which put a different com- 
plexion on several points. Chief 
among those is the question of the 
credit of the night-march on Tel-el- 
Kebir—I alluded of course to the 
march of the Second Division—which 
I am now convinced was due to Lord 
Wolseley alone. At the same time, 
I may be permitted to maintain my 
general estimate of the life . and 
character of a most distinguished 
man, and I believe Lord Wolseley 
and Colonel Maurice, the writer of 
the Official History of the campaign, 
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will agree with me that he was a 
most gallant soldier, a brilliant strat- 
egist, and one to whom England owes 
a debt of gratitude which perhaps has 
never been adequately paid. 
“ ALEx. InnES SHAND. 
**CARLTON CLUB, Aug. 13.” 


“ To the Editor of the ‘ Times.’ 


“S1r,—In accepting fully MrShand’s 
very handsome expressions of regret 
for his share in the charges which 
have been made against Lord Wol- 
seley, perhaps you will allow me to 
add my strong conviction of the per- 
fect good faith with which Mr Shand 
has acted throughout. I can only 
regret the circumstances which tended 
to mislead him as to the facts. I may 
further add that nothing can have 
been more painful to me than to be 
forced into a position in which I have 
been compelled to dwell only upon 
the weak side of one to whom every 
living English soldier owes a deep 
debt of gratitude as the ‘father of 
modern Singlish military thought,’ 
and one of the most gallant and bril- 
liant Englishmen who ever wielded 
sword and pen. F, MavrIice. 

*“*Lonpon, Aug. 13.” 


It may be remarked that Mr 
Shand in his generosity withdraws 
a claim for Hamley which he had 
never advanced. We have already 
seen the limited sense in which 
Mr Shand claimed for Hamley the 
credit of directing the night-march, 
a sense which will not bear the 
construction Colonel Maurice has 
placed upon it, or even that which 
Mr Shand has now conferred upon 
it by his retractation. It is true 
that Colonel Maurice endeavours 
to establish the impression that 
Hamley himself claimed credit for 
having directed the night-march ; 
but he brings no proof to support 
the insinuation. It should be 


noted also, that in another letter 
to the ‘Times’ Colonel Maurice 
endeavours to prove that Mr 
Shand withdrew from “all” the 
charges against Lord Wolseley 
contained in his volume, and that 
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he was promptly rebuked for the 
assumption by the editor, who 
pointed out that Mr Shand’s re- 
tractation was limited to only 
‘several points.” 

It was preposterous to suppose 
that discussion on Sir Edward 
Hamley’s case could be burked by 
any such agreement as that ar- 
rived at between Colonel Maurice 
and Mr Shand. With the publica- 
tion of the Memoir the differences 
between Hamley and Lord Wol- 
seley had become a public question, 
which neither of these gentlemen 
were in a position to withdraw, 
even if they had had the consent 
of Sir Edward Hamley’s friends, of 
whom, however, they were acting 
quite independently. Their under- 
standing was promptly challenged 
by Mr Edward Hamley, Sir 
Edward’s nephew, in a spirited 
and sensible letter to the ‘ Times,’ 
pointing out that the agreement 
was entirely personal to Oolonel 
Maurice and Mr Shand them- 
selves :— 


“The threats which Colonel Maurice 
has allowed himself to make in the 
current number of the ‘ United Service 
Magazine,’” writes Mr Hamley, “and 
elsewhere are clearly more detrimental 
to Sir Edward’s memory than could 
be any statement of the circumstances 
upon which they are supposed to be 
based. His accusations already made 
stand so far unanswered. Sir Edward 
Hamley’s memory can by no means be 
allowed to bear even the appearance 
of stain, and I have never had any 
— as to what my course should 

e. 

“Colonel Maurice will, I presume, 

proceed with his third article.” 


After the exposure of the shifty 
tactics which we have just made, 
Colonel Maurice would do well, 
however, to leave the protection 
of Lord Wolseley’s reputation to 
other pens. His articles have al- 
ready gone a long way to avenge 
Hawley, and to place Lord Wol- 
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seley in a still more odious atti- 
tude, which may well remind him 
of the familiar adage, “‘ Heaven 
preserve me from my friends.” 
Nothing that Oolonel Maurice can 
say will alter the conviction of the 
greater portion of the public that 
a grievous wrong was done to Sir 
Edward Hamley, Sir Archibald 
Alison, and the Highland Brigade. 
Nothing will have any influence 
upon public opinion but a state- 
ment upon the subject from Lord 
Wolseley himself. 

We need not dwell on the 
later years of Hamley’s life. They 
were comparatively uneventful. 
With a seat in Parliament, the 
congenial society of the Athen- 
eum, and with ample leisure to 
gratify his literary interests and 
pursuits, his life would have been 
a happy one could the shadow of 
Tel-el-Kebir have been lifted off 
him. He was returned to the 
House of Commons as Conservative 
member for Birkenhead in the 
general elections of 1885 and 1886 ; 
and his great authority upon mili- 
tary questions was from the first 
recognised, and secured attention 
to his speeches, His speech on 
National Defence, made in sup- 
port of a resolution moved by 
him in March 1887, was his most 
weighty utterance in the House, 
and it made a deep impression 
on the country at the time, hay- 
ing been closely discussed in the 
press. This he followed up by a 
letter to Mr Stanhope on a scheme 
for the defence of England, formu- 
lated by Colonel Ardagh, which 
the Secretary for War had asked 
him to report upon, and which 
still remains one of the most valu- 
able contributions to the literature 
of that subject. In that letter 


Hamley had insisted upon the im- 
portant part which the Volunteer 
force must play in any attempted 
invasion. 


From the time when he 
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entered Parliament he had devel- 
oped a great interest in the Volun- 
teers, and there is considerable 
justice in Mr Shand’s remarks that 
his return to Parliament “ went far 
to give new life to the great nation- 
al movement.” He stood forward 
in the House as the champion of 
their well-founded grievances ; and 
resolutely opposed a bill which 
sought to assimilate the Volunteer 
force more closely with the stand- 
ingarmy. One of his best speeches 
was made in support of a motion 
for an increase of the capitation 
grant, which drew Mr Gladstone to 
his feet in vehement opposition to 
the proposal. Nor was his interest 
in the Volunteers confined to the 
House. He had accepted the hon- 
orary colonelcy of the 2d Middle- 
sex Artillery, and took an active 
part in all the business of his corps. 
He had a seat, too, on the Oouncil 
of the National Artillery Associ- 
ation; and his correspondence 
shows how industriously he endeav- 
oured to gather the views of Vol- 
unteers in all parts of the country 
as to proposed legislation and “ the 
minimum of outlay which could be 
safely reconciled with complete 
efficiency.” His last achievement 
on behalf of the Volunteers was to 
put the Conservative Ministry in a 
minority on the question of a grant 
to the force. 

Hamley’s last literary work was 
a history of the ‘War in the 
Crimea,’ which, though not much 
more than an epitome of the 
‘Story of the Campaign ’—without 
the picturesqueness that character- 
ised the earlier narrative—is yet a 
very model of what a condensed 
military history should be. A 
copy was sent to his friend King- 
lake; but the historian of the 
Crimea was then on his deathbed, 
and the summons was soon to come 
for Hamley himself. His health 
had begun to decline as early as 
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1890. He could not breathe in the 
London fogs, and the doctors sent 
him away to Bournemouth or Folke- 
stone. He fought stoutly against 
his malady, but continued steadily 
to lose ground. Cut off from active 
life and from Parliament, he found 
solace in reading, and Mr Shand 
tells us that the boxes from Caw- 
thorn & Hutt were constantly 
on the road between Folkestone 
and London, and in the interval 
he drew upon the resources of the 
local libraries. Theend came sooner 
than had been expected. ‘The pa- 
tient courage had never failed,” says 
Mr Shand, who writes very feel- 
ingly of his friend’s last days; “ to 
the last there had not been one 
word of murmuring. So it was 
something of a shock, though little 
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of a surprise, when the worn soldier 
passed away peacefully—on the 
morning of the 12th of August 
1893.” It would be impossible to 
condense a correct estimate of 
Hamley’s character within the 
brief space that remains to us. 
To understand his many -sided 
nature, in its nobility of mind, 
in its defects also, the reader 
must go to Mr Shand’s volumes, 
The enmity which haunted him 
in life and has followed him 
even to the grave cannot de- 
stroy the monument which he 
had reared for himself in ‘The 
Operations of War’; and poster- 
ity, classing him with Jomini and 
Moltke, will speak of him as a 
great British soldier who suffered 
grievous wrong. 











